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In issuing the first volume of his Researches in 
.eir present form, the author begs to express his grate- 
I sense of the favourable notice which the original pub- 
cation received from several leading literary journals, 
i well as its encouraging reception from the circle of 
is inunediate friends, and the public at large. He is 
Iso happy in being thus able to comply with the sug- 
estions of a number of highly respected individuals, 
ho have expressed their wishes that the work might be 
ablished in a cheaper and more portable form. The 
3asonable price of the present volumes, and their peri- 
dical publication, will, it is hoped, secure the object 
esired — ^their more extensive circulation. The less 
nportant parts have been slightly abridged, the whole 
as been arranged in a regular methodical order, and 
IB history of the extension of Christianity in the South 
eas continued to the date of the latest intelligence. As 
le Sandwich Islands form the northern boundary of 
'ol3n3esia, in order to render the work more complete, 
le account of those islands originally entitled " Narra- 
ve of a Tour through Hawaii, or Owhyhee," is pub- 
shed in a corresponding manner, under the same title : 
lis will constitute a fourth volume of Polynesian 
Lbsearches. Thus improved, and imbodying much 
3cent interesting information, the author anticipates 
)r the present volumes a reception equal to that with 
^hich their predecessors were favoured* 



PREFACE. 



Accurate information respecting the different parts 
of the world is probably possessed in a greater degree, 
and difiused to a wider extent at the present day, tlmn it 
has been at any former period. The mariner has en- 
countered the dangers of untraversed and hitherto im- 
penetrable seas ; and the traveller has explored remote 
and inhospitable countries, in order to increase general 
knowledge, and add new facilities to the prosecution of 
enlightened philosophical research. 

Without depreciating the pursuits of science, or the 
advantages of a more enlarged acquaintance with the 
natural history of our globe, the Christian philanthropist 
directs his attention to objects still more important, and 
18 led to contemplate with growing intensity of interest 
the moral and spiritual condition of mankind. The do« 
minion and extent of delusive and sanguinary idolatries, 
with their moral debasement and attendant misery, have 
excited his liveliest concern ; and to the melioration of 
buman wretchedness thus induced, and the extension 
of true religion, as the only solid basis of virtue and 
happiness, his energies are directed, and his resources 
consecrated. Animated by the predictions of inspira- 
tion which refer to the moral renovation of the world, 
and cheered by '' the signs of the times," his anticipa- 
tions of ultimate success are strengthened by the efiects 
that already reward his exertions. 

The results of efforts combined for the accomplish- 
ment of these objects, though various, have been such 
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10 PREFACE. 

as materially to affect some of the most interest 
portions of the human race. Their influence is at i 
present moment felt among the aborigines of Africa, i 
victims of colonial slavery, the millions of civili2 
China and India, the population of the inhospitable : 
gions of Siberia and Greenland, and the inhabitants 
the distant islands of the South Sea. 

In this latter part of the world the author spen 
number of years, endeavouring to promote the kho 
ledge of Christianity among the natives ; and wh 
engaged in this pursuit, he regarded it as perfectly c( 
sistent with his office, and compatible with its duties, 
collect, as opportunity offered, information on varic 
subjects relative to the country and its inhabitants. 

Although circumscribed in geographical extent, a 
comparatively insignificant in amount of population, i 
Society and Sandwich Islands have been regarded w 
unusual interest ever since their discovery ; and 1 
descriptions already given to the public, of the loi 
liness of their general appearance, and the pecul 
character and engaging manners of their inhabitao 
have excited a strong desire to obtain additional infom 
tion relative to the varied natural phenomena of i 
islands themselves, the early history, the moral, int 
lectual, and physical character of the people, and i 
nature of their ancient institutions. 

All their usages of antiquity having been entirely i 
perseded by the new order of things that has follow 
the subversion of their former system, the knowledge 
but few of them is retained by the majority of the i^i 
itants, while the rising generation is growing up in tc 
ignorance of all that distinguished their ancestors fr« 
themselves. The present, therefore, seems to be 
only time in which a variety of facts connected with i 
former state of the inhabitants can be secured ; and 
fiimish, as far as possible, an authentic record of the 
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ni thus preserve them from oblivion, is one design 
Mch the author has always kept in view. ' 

The following work wiU exhibit numerous facts, which 
nay justly be regarded as illustrating the essential char* 
icteristics of idolatry, and its influence on a people, the 
mnplicity of whose institutions affords facilities for ob- 
serving its nature and tendencies, which could not be 
obtained in a more advanced state of society. 

These volumes also contain a brief but, it is hoped, 
satisfactory history of the origin, progress, and results 
»f the missionary enterprise which, during the last thirty 
years, has, under the Divine blessing, transformed the 
barbarous, cruel, indolent, and idolatrous inhabitants of 
Tahiti, and the neighbouring islands, into a compara- 
tively civilized, humane, industrious, and Christian 
people. They also comprise a record of the measures 
pursued by the native governments, in changing the 
social economy of the people, and regulating their com- 
mercial intercourse widi foreigners, in the promulgation 
of a new civil code (a translation of which is given), the 
establishment of courts of justice, and the introduction 
of trial by jury. I 

Besides information on these points, the present work 
furnishes an account of the intellectual culture, Christian 
experience, and general conduct of the converts ; the 
proceedings of the missionaries in the several depart- 
ments of their duty ; the administration of the ordinances 
of Christianity ; the establishment of the first churches, 
with their order and discipline ; the advancement of edu- 
cation ; the introduction of arts ; the improvement in 
nK)rals ; and the progress of civilization. 

During an absence of ten years from England, the 
author made copious notes of much that came under 
his notice, and, while residing in the South Seas, kept a 
daily journal. From these papers, from the printed and 
manuscript documents in the possession of ^e London 
Missionary Society (to which the most ready access has 
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been afibrded), from the very ample communication!, 
by the missionaries in the islands, especially his r^ 
spected colleagues Messrs. Barff, Williams, and Onh^ 
mond, and from information derived by daily intercourse^! 
for several years, with many of the natives, who haya* 
been identified with the most important events of the 
last thirty years in Tahiti, the present volumes have 
been written. He has studiously and constantly en* 
deavoured to render the accounts accurate, and trusts 
they will prove not only interesting but useful. 

For the defects that may appear in the execution 
of the work, he feels it necessary to apologize. It ha< ; 
been prepared amid incessant public engagements, and | 
some parts have passed through the press during his ' 
absence on a distant journey in behalf of the Missiooaiy 
Society. 

To the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, A. M., of London, 
who, amid his numerous and important engagements, 
has kindly inspected most of the sheets, and to Captain 
R. ElUot, R. N., who has favoured the author with the 
use of his drawings for the embellishment of the work, 
he takes ibis opportunity of tendering his sincere and 
grateful acknowledgments. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Biatorical notice of the diecoyery of the Pacific— Extent and limits of Poly- 
nesia—Voyages of Cook— Discovery of the Georgian and Society Islands^ 
Origin of their designation— Number, names, aod relative situation of ths 
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Tetuaroa, the foshionable watering-place of Taliiti— Harbours— Islets on 
the ree&— S(dl in the Island»— Climate— Winds— Rains— and Tides. 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

The Pacific, the largest ocean in the world, extendii^ 
over more than one-third of the surface of our globe, 
was discovered in the year 1613, by Vasco Nugnez de 
Balboa, a courageous and enterprising Spaniard, gov-» 
emor of the Spanish colony of Santa Maria, in the Isth- 
mus of Darien. 

The desire of finding a more direct communication 
with the East Indies had prompted Columbus to the 
daring voyage which conducted him to the borders of 
the New World. In that immense and unexplored region 
his followers pursued their career of enterprise, unt" 
Balboa, by discovering the great South Sea, accom- 
plished what Columbus, notwithstanding his splendid ^ 
achievements, had failed to perform. In his march "^ 
across the isthmus which separates th^ Atlantic from 
the Pacific (an enterprise designated by Robertson as 
the boldest on which the Spaniards had hitherto ven* 
tured in the New World), Balboa, having been informed 
i by his Indian guides that he might view the sea from 
. the next mountain, advanced alone to its summit ; and, 
beholding the vast ocean spread out before him in all 
I its majesty, fell on his knees, and rendered thanks io 
God for having conducted him to so important a dis- 
covery. He hastened towards the object he had so labo* 
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PRELIMUCART REMARKS. 

The Pacific, the largest ocean in the world, extending 
over more than one-third of the surface of our globe, 
was discovered in the year 1613, by Vasco Nugnez de 
Balboa, a courageous and enterprising Spaniard, gov-» 
emor of the Spanish colony of Santa Maria, in the Isth- 
mus of Darien. 

The desire of finding a more direct communication 
with the East Indies had prompted Columbus to the 
daring voyage which conducted him to the borders of 
the New World. In that immense and unexplored region 
his followers pursued their career of enterprise, unt^ 
Balboa, by discovering the great South Sea, accom 
phshed what Columbus, notwithstanding his splendid^ 
achievements, had failed to perform. In his march' 
across the isthmus which separates th^ Atlantic from 
the Pacific (an enterprise designated by Robertson as 
the boldest on which the Spaniards had hitherto ven* 
tured in the New World), Balboa, having been informed 
by his Indian guides that he might view the sea from 
, the next mountain, advanced alone to its summit ; and, 
beholding the vast ocean spread out before him in all 
its majesty, fell on his knees, and rendered thanks io 
Grod for having conducted him to so important a dis- 
covery. He hastened towards the object he had so laho* 
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riously sought, and, on reaching its margin, plunged 19 
to his mid(Qe in its waves, with his sword and bucklnr, 
and took possession of it in the name of his sovereigi, 
Ferdinand of Spain. 

' Seven years after this important event, Magellan, a 
Portuguese despatched by the court of Spain to asce^ 
tain the exact situation of the Molucca Island% sailiof 
along the eastern coast of South America, discovered 
the straits that bear his name; and, passing through 
them, first launched the ships of Europe in the Southem 
Sea. It is, however, probable that neither Balboi, 
while he gazed with transport on its mighty waters, nor 
Magellan, when he first whitened with his canvass tin 
waves of that ocean whose smooth surface induced lun 
to call it the Pacific, had any idea either of its vsbt 
extent, of the numerous islands that studded its boson, 
the diversified and beautiful structure of those foundft* 
tions, which myriads of tiny architects had reared from 
the depths of the ocean to the level of its highest wave, 
or of the varied tribes of man by whom they were ms. 
habited. Boldly pursuing his way across the untrav* 
•rsed surface of this immense ocean, Magellan disco?- 
ered the Ladrone, and subsequently the Philippiiio 
Islands. The object of the voyage was ultimately ae> 
complished ; the Victory, the vessel in which Magelln 
sailed, having performed the first voyage ever made 
round the world, returned to Europe : but the intrepid 
commander of the expedition terminated his life without 
reaching his original destination, having been killed in a 
quarrel with the natives of one of the Philippine Islands. 
Several distinguished Spanish, Dutch, and British 
vigators followed the adventurous course of Magellan 
across the waters of the Pacific, and were rewarded by 
the discoveries they made in that part of the world, 
which, under the appellation of Polynesia,* from a 
Greek term sigmfying many islands, geographers have 
since denomina^d the sixth division of the globe. This 
designation was, in the sixteenth century, given by Por- 
tuguese authors to the Moluccas, the PhSippines, and 
other islands to the eastward of Java ; and was fibnt 

* According to De Bromes, Malte Bnin, Finkerton» and others. PoLTNStu 
includes the rarioun islands found in the Pacific, from the Ladrooes to 
Easter Uland. Tlie principal groups are— Che Ladrone Islands, the Carolinian 
0e Pelew Islands, the Sandwich Islands, the Friendly Islands, the Navin* 
tors* Islands, the Hervey laiands, the Society Islands, the Georgian laluiSL 
tad the MarqaeMw. ^ 
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appropriated to those clusters and inlands, in reference 
to which it is employed in the present work, by Presi- 
dent de Brosses, in his History of Navigation, published 
in Paris, 1756. 

But although many single islands and extensive 
groups, of. diversified form and structure, some inhabited 
by isolaM families of men, others peopled only by peli- 
cans or aquatic birds, have been visited and explored, 
fresh discoveries continue to be made by almost every 
voyager; dnd it is by no means improbable that there 
are yet many islands, and even groups of islands, which 
remain unknown to the inhabitants of the other parts 
of the globe. 

Most of the early voyages of discovery in this ocean 
attracted unusual attention : those made in the six* 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, from the facilities 
they were expected to afiford in the ultimate discovery 
of the long'sought southern continent, or the rich booty 
they fuinished to the daring adventurers, who often 
CBspimed the Spanish vessels, loaded with specie or 
precious metals. The narratives of voyages of a later 
period were equally attractive, by the fascinating de- 
scriptions they presented of countries and people before 
mdmown. Among these, none appear to have excited 
a livelier interest, or produced a deeper impression, 
than those performed by Captain Cook, in the close of 
the eighteenth century. They were instrumental, in a 
great degree, in diverting public attention from the 
splendid and stupendous discoveries in the New World, 
and directing it to the clustering islands spread over the 
Pacific ; exhibiting them in all the loveliness of their 
natoral scenery, the interesting simplicity, and novel 
manners of their inhabitants. The influence of Cook's 
discoveries appears to have been felt by voyagers and 
travellers of other countries, as well as by those of his 
own. Humboldt, speaking of his labo|ious researches 
in South America, remarks, that " the savages of Amer- 
ica inspire less interest since the celebrated navigators 
have made known to us the inhabitants of the South 
Sea, in whose character we find such a mixture of per- 
versity and meekness : the state of half-civilization in 
which these islanders are found gives a pecuhar charm 
to the description of their manners. Here, a king, fol« 
lowed by a numerous suite, comes and presents the 
fruits of his orchard; there, the funeral festival im- 
browns the shade of the lofty forest Such pictures. 
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no doubt, have more attraction than those which poft 
tray the solemn gravity of the inhabitants of the Ifiii 
souri or the Maranon."* 

Since the death of Captain Cook, several intelligeot 
and scientific men from England, France, and Russn^ 
have undertaken voyages of discovery in the Sonft 
Seas, and have favoured the world with the vesutf of 
their enterprises. Their accounts are read with intercali 
not only by those engaged in nautical pursuits, and the 
promotion of geographical science, but by the philoflO' 
pher who seeks to study human nature under all flf 
diversified forms, and by the naturahst who inveslij 

gates the phenomena of our globe, and the varied pro* 
uctions of its surface. Voyages of discovery are also 
favourite volumes with the juvenile reader. They impnt 
to the youthful mind many dehghtful and glowing ikn- 
pressions relative to the strange and interesting scenetf 
they exhibit, which in after-life are seldom obhteraled. 
There are few who do not retain the vivid recollectioni 
of their first perusal of Prince Leeboo, or Captain Cook^ 
Voyages. Often, when a schoolboy, I have found the 
most gratifying recreation, for a winter's evening, ii 
reading the account of the wreck of the Antelope, tlie 
discovery of Tahiti, and other narratives of a similar 
kind. Little, however, did I suppose, when in imagina- 
tion I have followed the discoverer from island to islaiii 
and have gazed in fancy on their romantic hills am 
valleys, together with their strange, but interesting in- 
habitants, that 1 should ever visit scenes the description 
of which afforded me so much satisfaction. This, now* 
ever, in the providence of God, has since taken place j 
and 1 have been led, — ^not indeed on a voyage of discof- 
ery, commercial adventure, or naval enteiprise, but, is 
a Christian missionary, on an errand of instruction^-^ 
not only to visit, but to reside a number of years among 
the interesting natives of those isolated regions. The 
following pages record my observations in that part of 
the world. The accounts of the ancient customs, &c. 
of the people, and recent changes, have been derived 
principally from the people themselves, by my own m- 
quiries, or the commumcations of my predecessors or 
companions in missionary pursuits, with occasional 
illustrations from those who have visited the islands for 
purposes of commerce or science. 

*BiiiDbolduBflau Nar. FraflMO. 
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Tahiti, and the isles in its immediate vicinity, are 
situated between ^ve and seven degrees of latitude 
within the southern tropic. The principal island is 
supposed by some to have been discovered by Quiros, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century: on this 
|>oiiit, howeyei^ different opinions exist, and no authen- 
tic knowledge of Tahiti was obtained until Captain 
Wallis, m the Dolphin, crossed the Pacific, about sixty 
years mgR. He anchored in Matavai Bay on the 19th 
of June, 1767, gave to the harbour the name of Port 
Hoyal, and to the land King George the Third's Island. 
The adj€u>ent island of Eimeo was seen by Captain 
Wallis, and from him received the designation of Duke 
of Yorit's Island. In 1769, Captain Cook, who, with a 
number of scientific gentlemen, had been despatched to 
the South Seas for the purpose of observing the transit 
of Venus, anchored in Matavai Bay. By him the native 
name was affixed to the island, which, through a slight 
mistake that k foreigner might easily make, he called 
Otaheite. Bougainville, manifesting in this respect a 
nicer discrimination of sound, rejected the O, which is 
no part of the name, and called it Taiti ; he, however, 
onutted the aspirate. By the natives their island is 
called Ta-hi-ti. The i having the sound of e in their 
language, it is pronounced as if written in English Tar 
he-te. Captain Cook visited several parts of Tahiti 
and the neighbouring islands; and, in honour of his 
majesty George III., by whom the expedition had been 
sent, he designated the cluster of which Tahiti is the 
principal The Georgian Islands : another cluster which 
he discovered about seventy miles to the westward he 
called The Society Islands, in honour of the Royal 
Society, at whose recommendation the expedition had 
been appointed. The Georgian Isles include Tahiti, 
Eimeo, Tabuaemanu, or Sir Charles Sanders's Island, 
Tetuaroa, Matea, and Meetia. The Society Islands 
include Huahine, Raiatea, Tahaa, Borabora, Maurua, 
Tdbai, Moupiha or Lord Howe's Island, and Fenuaura 
or Scilly Islands ; with the small islets surrounding them. 

The two clusters extend from 16 to 18 degrees S. lat., 
and from 149 to 155 degrees W. long.j and. are often in- 
cluded by geographical writers, ampng others by M. 
Malte Brun, under the general designation of the Society 
lBlandB<* As the islands are politically as well as geo* 

* Syatflm of G«(«nu>hy« toI. UL p. 630, 
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graphically distinct, I have retained the designati 
given by Captain Cook, occasionally exchanging thiem 
the terms Windward and Leeward Islands, which aie 
quently used by those residing and trading among t||i 
The following table, principally from Wallis, Oc 
and Wilson; vrilfshow their relative situations :— ? 



■OtTTH xj^r. 

Metti* 17» 53' 0" 148* VT 

Tahiti, north point 17 20 17 149 tt ] 

Eimeo 17 80 190 

Maiaoiti, or Sir Charles 

BandersM Island 17 38 150 40 

Huahine 16 43 151 6 i 

Raiatea 10 « 151 S8 i 

Tahaa, three miles northward of Raiatea. 

Borabora 10 97 151 fit i 

Mauma 10 10 15S 90 

tionl Howe's Island 10 49 0..; 154 19 i 

BciUylsland 10 38 0..^ 155 M 4 

In the preceding list I have adopted the orthogra 
introduced by the first missionaries, and by the p] 
now established among the people. This has not b 
done from caprice or affectation, but becaus0 the let 
approach the nearest to the signification of the sov 
used by the natives themselves. In the words Otaht 
O tahaa, &c., sounds were exhibited which do nbt 
long to the names they were intended to express, 
on this account only they have been rejected. 

As the native names of persons and places will 
avoidably occur in the succeeding pages, a brief no 
of the sounds of the letters, and the division of 8< 
of the principal words, will probably familiarize then 
the eye of the reader, and facilitate their pronunciat 

The different Polynesian dialects abound in vo 
sounds, perhaps above any other language ; they h 
also another striking peculiarity, that of rejecting 
double consonants, possessing invariably vowel term: 
tions both of their syllables and^ words. Every i 
vowel is therefore distinctly sounded. Several coi 
nants used in the EngUsh language do not exist in 1 
of the Georgian and Society Islanders. There is 
isibillant or lussing sound : # and c, and the correspc 
ing letters,' are therefore unnecessary. t*he consons 
that are used retain the soun^ usually attached to tl 
in English. 

The natives sound the vowels with great distinctni 
.4 has the sound of a in father, e the sound of a in f 
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at of i in marine or e in me, o that of o in no, u that 
oa in root. The diphthong at is sounded as i in wine. 
B following are some of the names most frequently 
id in the present work. , 

rhe first column presents them in the proper syllahic 
Lsions observed by the people. In the second co- 
rn I have endeavoured to exhibit the native orthoepy, 

empWying those letters which, according to their 
lerai use in the EngUsh language, woidd secure, as 
irly as possible, the accurate pronunciation of the 
ive words. The h is placed after the a only to se- 
e to that vowel the uniform sound of a in father, or a in 

interjection oA, or aha, Y is also put after a, to se- 
e for the Tahitian vowel e invariably the sound of a 
iaylight or may-pole, 

'NAMES OF PLACES. 

Ta-ht-ti « prdnoonced as • • Tah-he-te 

> Ma-ta-T&i M&h-tah-vye 

1%-re Pae-ray 

P&-pe-^te •••...•• Pah-pay-ay-tay 
A'-te-hCi-ra . . . • . • • Ah-tay^hoo-roo 
Tif-a-i4-ba ••••... Tye-ah-rah-boo 

£i-me-o Eye-may-o 

Mo^o-r^-a • • « Mo-o-ray-ah 

A-f&-Te^al-tu Ah-fah-ray-eye-toa 

O'-pn-nd-hu 0-poo-no-hoo 

Hn-a-hf-ne Hoo-ah-he-nay 

F4re F&h-ray 

Raf-apt^a ....... Ryc-ah-tay-ah 

0-p6-a 0-po-ah 

U'-ta-ma6-T0 • Oo-too-mao-ro 

Taph4-a Tah-ha-ah 

B6-ra-b6-ra Bo-rah-bo^rah 

Maa-rCi-a ..»••.:••. Moa-roo-a 
R4-pa ...••.•• Rah-pah 
Af-ta-t&-ke . . . . • • • Eye-too-tah-kay 
Mi-ti-&-io ....... Me-te-ah-ro 

jifa-6-te • Mah-oo-tay . 

A-ti-Ci Ah-tew 

Ra-T0-t6-gna •••••• Rah-ro-to-na 

or ' or 

Ra-ro-t6n-ga ...... Rah-ro-ton-ga 

Ta-burai Too-boo-ey© 

Rai-va-va! • Ry-vah-vye 

Ri>mft-t&rra •••••«• Re-mah-tah-rah 
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Po-m^-re • • Poh-mali-ray 

I-dl-a B'dee-ali 

M'vak'ia Eye-mah-tah 

T^rii-UL-ri-a Tay-ree-ta)i-re-ah 

T&-ro-&-ri-i Tah-io-a2i-xe-e 

Ma-M-ne Mab-he-nay 

T<-rai-iii&-iio • ., . • . • Tay-rye-mah-no 

Tali-a Too-^ , 

T&-ma-t6^a • Tah-mah-to-ah 

Fe-nCi-a-p^-lio Fay-noo-ab^pay-bv 

Mai Mye 

Aa-n& Oa-nali 



A-t6-a • . . (God) . . . Ah-too-ah 
Va-rCi-a . . (Spirit) . ^ . Vah-roo-ah 

T&-a-ta . . . (Man) . . . Tah-ah-'tah 
A-rf-i . . • (King) . . . Ah-re-e 

Bi-a-ti-ra . . (Chief) . . . Rah-ah-te-rah. 

Tahiti, the principal of the Georgian Islands, is till 
most extensive and lofty of the group. It is formed bjf 
two peninsulas united by a long broad isthmus. fl0 
largest is circular in form, and sibove twenty mile^ in ^ 
ame ter. The smaller is oval, and is sixteen miles long vi 
eight broad. The circumference of the whole island ii 
108 miles. The whole of the islands are mountainotf 
in the interior, and bave a border, from one to four milM 
wide, of rich level land, extending from the base of tii0 
higb land to the sea, and though the outline of each hai 
some peculiarity distinguishing it from the rest, in their 
general appearance they resemble each other. Tetm- 
roa, Tubai, Lord Howe's, and Scilly islands, howtfOTi 
form exceptions, as they are low coral isl&nis, seldoiii 
rising many feet above the sea. Eimeo is supposed to 
be a^ut twenty-five miles in circumference, Huahine 
probably more than thirty, and Raiatea3omewhat lamr. 
The others, though equally elevated^ are - of tamSmt 
extent. . ^ ^ - 

' A corresponding resemblance to each other prevails 
in the geological structure of the principal clusters and 
surrounding islands; the substances of .which the ma- 
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Jority are composed being the same, while each island 
nas some distinguishing peculiarity. 

There is no reason to suppose that either Tahiti or 
any adjacent island is altogether volcanic in its origin, 
as Hawaii, and the whole of the Sandwich Islands, are. 
The entire mass composing the latter has evidently 
been in a state of fusion, and in that condition has been 
ejected from the focns of an immense volcano, or vol^ 
canoes, originating, probably, at the bottom of the sea, 
and forming, by their action through successive ages 
the whole group of islands ; in which nothing like primi- 
tive or isecondary rock has yet been found. In Tahiti 
and other islands of the southern cluster there are ba- 
salts, whinstone dykes, and homogeneous earthy lava, 
retaining all the convolutions which cooling lava is 
known to assume ; there are also kinds of homstone, 
limestone, silez, breccia, and other substances, which, 
under the action of fire, do not appear to have altered 
their original form. Some are found in detached frag- 
ments, others in large^ masses. 

The variety of substances found in some of the 
smaller islands is greater than that which is met with in 
Tahiti, or the Georgian cluster. In Borabora there are 
masses of rock apparently composed of feldspar and 
quartz ; and in Maupiti, besides the common vesicular. 
uiva and the basalt common to all the islands, a species of 
granite is found in considerable abundance,, which pre- 
sents an anomaly as striking in the geology of these 
irtands as that furnished by the existence of carboifate 
of lime in the island of Rurutu, where garnets are also 
obtained. Hornblende and feldspar are found in Hua- 
hine, as well as in some of the other islands. Ancient 
Laray containing olivine, augite, and zeolite, are also met 
with, together with pumice and cellular lava, some kinds 
of which, found in Sir Charles Sanders^s Island, are of a 
dark blue coionr, and, though apparently containing a 
portion of iron, so light as to float on the water. Speci- 
mens of these I have by me ; and a large one of the 
latter jdnd from Sir Charles Sanders's island, is more 
porous than any I ever met with among the volcanoes 
of the Sandwich Islands, and so completely honeycomb 
in its structure, that it is difficult to account for its 
formation. 

Strata or veins of basalt are frequently met with in 
aD the islands: they usually occur in mountains of 

Vol. I.— B 
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amygdaloid rock, or cellular volcanic stone. The veii» 
or strata are seldom, if ever, horizontal, but generally, 
perpendicular, oblique, or curved. One of the most 
extensive and curious of these is piled up in stupendous; 
grandeur near the head of Matavai Valley, and over- 
hangs the mountain-stream that flows around its base. 
There are several in Huahine, which I have examined. 
One, on Huahin^-iti, intersects, in an oblique directioo» 
with an inclination towards the west, a large mass of 
pumice, and ancient porous lava ; "another, situated oa 
the south-east front of Vaiorea, in the midst of a pite 
of more compact and apparently recent lava, is near^ 
perpendicular ; both resemble very much the whinstone. 
dykes in the north of Ireland. The crystallized columns 
or prisms are very perfectly formed, and are laid at 
right angles with the position of the vein they compose. 
The greater part appear pentangular ; but their shape 
and size are not uniform. On comparing a very smaU. 
triangular crystal, which I brought from Vaiorea, with 
one which I procured from the dykes near the Giant's 
Causeway, the substance and structure of each appeared 
nearly the «ame. 

Although so many unequivocal appearances of the 
action of fire occur in almost every islands especially in 
those in which I have had the best opportunity of pur- 
suing inquiries relative to the probable origin of the 
islands, viz. Huahine, and the small adjacent island of 
Vaiorea, where the cellular rocks often present a sur- 
face exactly resembling that of the recently ejected and 
scarcely indurated lava in Hawaii ; I never met with any 
cavern, aperture, or other formation resembling a cra- 
ter ; nor have I heard of the existence of any, with the 
exception of the large lake called by the natives Vai- 
hiria, situated among the mountains of Tahiti. The 
wild and broken manner, however, in which the rocks 
and mountains now appear, warrants the inference, that 
since their formation, which was probably of equal anti- 
quity ^ith the bed of the ocean, they have been thrown 
up by some volcanic explosion, the disruptions of an 
earthquake, or other violent convulsions of the earth; 
and have, from this circumstance, assumed their boldy 
irregular, and romantic forms. 

Every writer on the South Sea Islands has been lavish 
in praise of their scenery. Malte Brun observes, "A 
new Cy thera emerges from the boBom of the enchanted 
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mure. An amphitheatre of verdure rises to our view ; 
tufted grov^ mingle their foliage with the brilliant 
enamel of the meadows ; an eternal spring, combining 
with an eternal autumn, displays the opening blossom 
along with the ripened fruits."* When speaking of 
Tahiti, he remarks, that it " has merited the title of 
Queen of the Pacific Ocean." The descriptions in 
Cook^s Vojrages are not exaggerated, and no scenery is 
adapted to produce a more powerful or delightful im- 
pression on the mind of those who traverse the wide 
ocean in which they are situated, than the islands of the 
South Sea. The effect on my own mind, when ap- 
proaching Tahiti for the first time, will not be easily 
obliterated. 

The sea had been calm, the morning fair, the sky was 
without a cloud, and the lightness of the breeze had 
afforded ns leisure for gazing upon the varied, pictu- 
resque, and beautiful scenery of this most enchanting 
island. We had beheld successively, as we slowly 
sailed along its shore, all the diversity of hill and valley, 
broken or stup^Mious mountains, and rocky precipices, 
clothed with every variety of verdure, from the moss 
of the jutting promontories on the shore, to the deep and 
rich foliage of the bread-fruit-tree, the oriental luxuri- 
ance of the tropical pandanus, or the waving plumes of 
the lofty and graceful cocoanut grove. The scene was 
enlivened by the waterfsdl on the mountain's side, the 
cataract that chafed along its rocky bed in the recesses 
of the ravine, or the stream that slowly wound its way 
through the fertile and cultivated valleys, and the whole 
was surrounded by the white-crested waters of the 
Pacific, rolling their waves of foam in splendid majesty 
upon the coral reefs, or dashing in spray against its 
broken shore. 

Cataracts and waterfalls, though occasionally seen, 
are not so numerous on any part of the Tahitian coast 
as in the north-eastern shores of Hawaii. The moun- 
tains of Tahiti are less grand and stupendous than those 
of the northern group-%ut there is a greater richness 
of verdure and variety of landscape ; the mountains are 
much broken in the interior, and deep and frequent 
ravines intersect their declivity from the centre to the 
shore. As we advanced towards the anchorage, I had 

««yM.cirG«s.^<oLltt.F.tSM. Ibid.p.6Sl. 
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time to observe, not only the diversified scenery, M 
the general structure and form of the island. iMIdi 1i 
excepting the border of low alluvial land by which itii li 
nearly surrounded, is altogether mountainoust aid ii 
highest in the centre. The mountains frequently diveifi p 
in short ranges from the interior towards the shf^ i 
though some rise like pyramids with pointed sumniilif ) 
and others present a conical, or sugar-loaf form, irhilB i 
the outline of several is regular, and almost circidtr. | 
Orohena, the central and loftiest mountain in Tahiti, 9 \ 
six or seven thousand feet above the sea. lis summift i 
is generally enveloped in clouds ; but when the sky is i 
clear, its appearance is broken and picturesque. | 

Matavai Bay was the first place where we «nchoredf 
or had an opportunity of examining more closely tiie 
country. The level land at the mouth of the vaUey ii 
broad; but along the eastern and southern sides the 
mountains approach nearer to the sea. A dark-cokrand 
sandy beach extends all round the bay, expept at itt 
southern extremity, hear One-tree Hill, where the shoie 
is rocky and bold. Groves of bread-fruit and cocoanvl 
trees appear in every direction ; and, amid the luxnii* 
ance of vegetation everywhere presented, the low and 
rustic habitations of the natives gave a pleasing variety 
to the delightful scene. 

In the exterior or border landscapes of Tahiti and ttfi 
other islands, there is a variety of objects, a happy com* 
bination of land and water, of precipices and plains, of 
trees often hanging their branches, clothed with thick 
foliage, over the sea, and distant mountains shown m 
sublime outhne, and richest hues ; and the whole, ofteo 
blended in the harmony of nature, produces sensatioitt 
of admiration and delight. The inland scenery is of a 
different character, but not less impressive. The land- 
scapes are occasionally extensive, but more frequently 
circumscribed. There is, however, a startling boldness 
in the towering piles of basalt, often heaped in romantic 
confusion near the source or margin of some crystal 
stream, thai flows in silence at their base, or dashes 
over the rocky fragments that arrest- its progress : and 
there is the wildness Of romance about the deep and 
lonely glens, around which the mountains rise like thfl 
Bteep sides of a natural amphitheatre, till the clouds 
seem supported by them— this arrests the attention of 
the beholder, and for a time suspends his faculties in 
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mate astonishment There is also so much that is new in 
ttie character and growth of trees and flowers, irre^lar, 
qiontaneous, and luxuriant in the vegetation, which is 
Boatained by a prolific soil, and matured by the genial 
heat of a tropic clime, that it is adapted to produce an 
indescribable effect. Often when, either alone, or at- 
tended by one or two companions, I have journeyed 
tfarongh some of the inland parts of the islands, such has 
been the effect of the scenery through which I have 
passed, and the unbroken stillness which has pervaded 
the whole, that imagination, unrestrained, might easily 
have indnced the delusion, that we were walldng on 
enchanted ground, or passing over fairy lands. It has 
at such seasons appeared as if we had been carried back 
to the primitive ages of the world, and beheld the face 
of the earth, as it was perhaps often exhibited, when 
the Creatoi^s works were spread over it in all their 
endless variety, and all the vigour of exhaustless energy, 
and before population had extended, or the genius and 
enterprise of man had altered the aspect of its surface. 

The valleys of Tahiti present some of the richest 
inland scenery that can be imagined. Those in the 
southern parts are remarkable for their beauty, but none 
more- so than those of Hautaua, Matavai, and Apiano. 
Those portions of them, in which the incipient effects 
of civiUzation appear, are the most interesting ; pre- 
senting the neat white-plastered cottages in beautiM 
contrast with the picturesque appearance of the moun- 
tains, and the rich verdure of the plains. 

The outline of the mountains of Eimeo, and much of 
the low land, may, when the weather is clear, be dis- 
tinctly seen from Tahiti. 

Moorea is the name most frequently given by the 
natives to the island of Eimeo, which is situated about 
twelve or fourteen miles west from Tahiti. In the 
varied forms its mountains exhibit, the verdure with 
which they are clothed, and the general romantic and 
beautiM character of its scenery, this island surpasses 
every other in the Georgian or Society groups. The 
reef of coral, which, like a ring, surrounds it, is in some 
piaoes one or two miles distant from the shore, in others 
united to the beach. Several small and verdant islands 
adom the reef : one hes opposite the district of Afare- 
aito, on the eastern side ; and two others a few miles 
aoDth of Papetoai : the latter are covered with the ele- 
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gantly growing casuariaa, or aito-trees, and were a 
favourite retreat of Pomare the Second. Eimeo is not 
only distinguished by its varied and beautifiii natural 
scenery, but also by the excellence of its. haifooon) 
which are better than those in any of the other isliaaids. 

On the north side is Taloo Harbour, in lat. 17^ 3(K 
ciouth, long. 150° west ; one of the most secure and de- 
lightful anchoring-places to be met with in the Pacific. 
Opunohu is the proper name of this harbour, Bear the 
mouth of which, on the right-hand side, there is a smill 
rock, called by the natives Tareu^ towards which it is 
possible Captain Cook was pointing, or looking, when 
he inquired of the natives the name of the harbonr his 
ship was then entering. Tareu might be easily under- 
stood as if spelled Taloo, and the name of the rock thus 
mistaken for that of the harbour. Separated from Opu- 
nohu by a high mountain is another capacious bay, 
called, after its discoverer. Cook's Harbour : it is equally 
convenient for anchorage with the former, but rather 
more difficjult of access. 

On the north-eastern side of Eimeo, between tiie 
mountain and the sea, is an extensive and beautiful lake, 
called Tamai, on the border-of which stands a seques- 
tered village, bearing the same name. The lake is 
stocked with fish, and is a place of resort for flocks of 
wild ducks, which are sometimes taken in great num- 
bers. The rivers of Eimeo, hke those of the other 
islands, are but small, and are principally mountain 
streams, which originate in tbe high lands, roll down 
the rocky bottoms of the ravines, and wind their ^ay 
through the valleys to the sea. The mountains are 
broken, and considerably elevated, but not so high as 
those of Tahiti, which are probably 7000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The South Sea Islands are not more distinguished liy 
the elevation of their mountains, the picturesque outline 
of their landscapes, and the richness of their verdure, 
than by the extent, variety, and beauty of those natural 
breakwaters of coral by which they are surrouiuied. 
The large islands, though not of coral formation, all 
share the advantages of that secure protection which 
the reefs afford. Among the smaller islands four, vis. 
Tetuaroa, Tobua, Moupiha, and Fenuaara, appear to 
resit on coral foundations. . The former, which is about 
twenty mites north of Tahiti, incli:^es five small isleta» 
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the names of which are Rimata, Onehoa, Moturua, 
Hoatere, and Reiona. They are enclosed by one reef, 
in which there is an opening on the north-west, but 
only such as to admit with difficulty the narrow canoes 
of the natives. They are adl low islands, the highest 
parts being seldom three or four feet above the water ; 
the only soil they contain is composed of sand and 
fragments of coral, with which is mingled vegetable 
mouid,' produced on the spot, or carried from Tahiti. 
The chief article of food produced in these islands is 
the fruit of the cocoanut-tree, with extensive and ver- 
dant groves of which they are adorned. They seem, at 
a distance, as if they were growing on the surface of the 
water; and ihB roots and stems of many are washed by 
the spray, or by the tide, when it rises a few inches 
higher than usual. Upon the kernel of the cocoanut, 
and the fish taken among the reefs, the inhabitants prin- 
cipally subsist. 

Te-iua-roa (the long or distant sea) is part of the 
hereditary possessions of the reigning family of Tahiti ; 
it is attached to the district of Pare, and is said for- 
merly to have been the depository of the monarch's 
treasures. Most of the inhabitants of these little islets 
occupy, under the king, a part of his own land, from 
which they are supplied with bread-fruit and taro. They 
are much employed in fishing, and formerly brought 
over large quantities of fish, conveying in return bread- 
fruit and other edible productions from Tahiti. In the 
wars which disturbed the conclusion of the reign of 
Pomare the First, and the commencement of that of his 
successor, many of the inhabitants were tut off; and 
the decrease of population thus occasioned has dimin- 
ished the intercourse between these islands and Tahiti. 

In addition to the fishery carried on here, Tetuarpa 
has long been a kind of watering-place for the royal 
family, and a frequent resort for what might be called 
the fashionable and gay of Tsdiiti. Hither the areois, 
dancers, and singers, were accustomed to repair, to- 
gether with those whose lives were professedly devoted 
to indolence and pleasure. It was also frequented by 
the females of the higher class, for the purposes of 
haapori^ increasing the corpulency of their persons, and 
removing* by luxurious ease, under the embowering 
shade of the cocoanut groves, the dark tinge which, the 
vertical sun of Tahiti might have burnt upon their com* 
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plexioDS. So great was the intercourse formerly, that 
a hundred canoes have sometimes been seen at one 
time on the beach. 

The coral reefs aroond the islands not only protect 
the low land from the violence of the sea, but oilen ex- 
hibit one of the most sublime and beautiftd marine spec- 
tacles that it is possible to behold. They are generally 
a mile, or a mile and a half, and occasionally two milei 
from the shore. The surface of the water within Um 
reef is placid and transparent ; while that without, if 
there be the slightest breeze, is considerably agitated; 
and, being unsheltered from the wind, is generally raised 
in high and foaming waves. 

The trade-wind, blowing constantly towards the 
shore, drives the waves with violence upon the ree^ 
which is from five to twenty or thirty yards wide. -The 
long rolling biUows of the Pacific, extending sometimes, 
in one unbroken line, a mile or a mile and a hadf along 
the reef, arrested by this natural barrier, often rise ten, 
twelve, or fourteen feet above its surface; and th«i, 
bending over it their white foaming tops, form a grace- 
ful liquid arch, glittering in the rays of a tropical sun, as 
if studded with brilliants. But, before the eyes of the 
spectator can follow the splendid aqueous gallery which 
they appear to have reared, with loud and hollow roar 
they fall in magnificent desolation, and spread the gi- 
gantic fabric in froth and spray upon the horizontal and 
gently-broken surface of the coral. 

In each of the islands and opposite the large valleys 
through which a stream of water falls into Sie ocean, 
there is usually a break, or opening, in the line of reef 
that surrounds the shore — a most wise and benevolent 
provision for the ingress and egress of vessels, as well 
as a singular phenomenon in the natural history of these 
marine ramparts. Whether the current of fresh water, 
constantly flowing from the rivers to the ocean, prevents 
the tiny architects from building their concentric walls 
in one continued line, or whether in the fresh water 
itself there is any quality inimical to the srowth or in- 
crease of coral, IS not easy to determine ; but it is a rei- 
markable fact, that few openings occur in the redk 
which surround the South Sea Islands, excepting oppo- 
site those parts of the shore from which streams of (redi 
water flow into the sea. Reefs of varied, but generally 
circumscribed extent, are frequently observed within 
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Detached from the large islands, and viewed in ooo- 
nexion with the ocean rolling through the channel on 
the one side, or the foaming billows dashing, and roaring, 
and breaking over the reef on the other, they appear like 
emerald gems of the ocean, contrasting their solitude and 
verdant beauty with the agitated element sporting in 
grandeur around. They are useful, as well as omamentaL 
The tall cocoanuts that grow on their surface, can b&seen 
many miles distant ; and the native mariner is thereby 
enabled to steer directly towards the spot where he 
knows he shall find a passage to the shore. .The con- 
stant current passing the opening probably deposited 
on the ends of the reef fragments of coral, seA-weeds, 
and drijft-wood, which in time rose above the surface 
of the water. Seeds borne thither by the waves, or 
wafted by the winds, found a soil on which they ccndd 
germinate — decaying vegetation increased the monld^ 
and by this process it is most likely these beautifvd little 
fairy-looking islands were formed on the ends of the 
reefs at the entrance to the different harbours. 

The Soil of the islands presents considerable variety. 
The sides of the mountains are frequently covered with 
a thin layer of light earth, but the summits of many of 
the inferior hills present a thick strata, or covering, of 
stiff red ochre, or yellow marl. The ochre greatly re- 
sembles burnt clay, and in the island of Rurutu, and 
some others of the group, its colour is so strong as to 
enable the natives to form a bright red pigment for 
staining or painting their doors, window-shutters, ca- 
noes, and, when mixed with lime, the walls of their 
houses. This kind of ochre is seldom found in the lofty 
mountains composed of basalt, or cellular volcanic stone, 
but generally covers the lower hills that rise between 
the interior mountains and the shore. It is not peculiar to 
any single island, and in some places it appears several 
feet in thickness. Besides the soil on the sides of the 
mountains and the bottom of the valleys, around each of 
the islands there are level borders of varied breadth, some- 
times three or four miles wide. This to the inhabitants 
is the most valuable portion of land ; here their gardens 
are enclosed, and hence their chief subsistence and 
greatest luxuries are derived. The soil here is~ a rich 
alluvial deposit, with a considerable admixture of vege- 
table mould. It is remarkably prolific ; the only manure 
ever used is decayed leaves, and these are employed 
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breezes are experienced during the greater part of the 
year. The refreshing land-breeze sweeps down the 
vallejrs soon after sunset, but, thouffh gratefuL to the 
ii^abitants on the shore, it extends only a short distance 
over the ocean. The sea-breeze sets in in the forenoon. 
These breezes are, however, from the circumscribed 
surface of land, which in comparison with the sur- 
rounding waters is exceedingly limite4f more feeUe ani 
transient than those which prevail on the shoreaof the 
continents in the same latitude. 

Strong currents of air, resembling whirlwinds, occa^ 
sionaUy sweep across the islands, and produce conside- 
rable devastations among the plantations and habita- 
tions of the people : tempests are sometimes heaYy and 
destructive, but the islands are never visited with those 
fearful hurricanes or tornadoes that occur in the West 
Indies, or in the Indian and Chinese Seas. In general 
the winds are moderate, and peculiarly refreshing. 

The east, with its variations from north-east to south- 
east, being the regular trade- wind, is most prevalent, hot 
is seldom unpleasantly violent. Winds from the nortti 
are often tempestuous, more so than from the south, 
yet, ^though during the season ot variable winds, vii. 
from December to March, they are strong, and continue 
several days, they are not dangerous. The wind set 
dom prevails from the west among the Society Islands, 
except in the months of December, January, and Feb- 
ruary. At this season, though the westerly winds are 
ususdly of short duration, they are often heavy and' 
boisterous. The sky is dark and lowering, rain fre- 
quently falls in torrents, and the weather is remarkably 
imsettled. 

Rain is much more frequent in the Society than in the 
Sandwich Islands, during the whole of the year ; but, 
except in the rainy season, it is seldom heavy or lasting: 
gentle showers fall, during many of the months, almost 
eveiy alternate day, though sometimes there are some 
weeks of dry weather. The rainy season, the only 
variation of the tropical year, occurs when the sun is 
vertical, and generally continues from. December to 
March. At this season the rains are heavy, and often 
incessant for several weeks — the streams are swollen 
and muddy — the lowlands overflowed — fences washed 
away — and, unless great care is taken, many plantations 
destroyed. The winds are also variable and tempest- 
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CHAPTER II. 

Vegvtable prodactions of the Islands— Forestt—Varioos kinds of dniber— "Al 
Apspe aud fiiiflu— The aito, or casuarioa— Tiairt, oandlenut-tree— OlBo> 
phylla Barringtonia— Thespesia populnla— Erythrina— Hlblsous— Tke Mtf| 
or clotb-plant— DoscripUons, uses, and legends of the sacred aoa— AmwvI 
of the bread'firuit-tree and flruit— Various methods of preparinr tbs Ml^ 
Anun or taro, uhi or yam— U-ma-ra, or sweet potato— Caitare, prmutiSmt 
and method of dressing the arrow-root— Anpearanee and Taloe of the flSH** 
nut- tree— Several stages of growth in which the flruit ia used— Mwdto' 
tve of cocoanat oil. 

The warmth of a tropical climate, and a humid atmo- 
sphere, operating on a prolific soil, combine to render 
vegetation in the South Sea Islands rapid and luxuriant 
The botany, however, of the islands was rather abm- 
dant than diversified, when compared with that of New- 
Holland, or other intertropical countries. But thoqgh 
the flora of Poi3niesia is less varied and brilliant thia 
that of New South Wales, and among its valuable trees 
there be neither the oak of Europe, the teak of huSh, 
the cedar of America, the eucalypti of New-Holland, 
nor the pine of New-Zealand, it is not deficient in valu- 
able timber. 

Many of the inferior hills, and the sides of the loftiest 
mountains, are clothed with forests of stately trees. 
Among these, the most valuable is the apape, a tree re- 
sembling, in its habits of growth, the gum of New-Hol- 
land, and the pine of New-Zealand, rearing its straight 
and branchless trunk, two or three feet in diameter, foity 
or fifty ifeet, and spreading above a light crown of Mle 
green leaves, not much unlike the leaves of the En^ish 
ash. The wood, which is harder than the pine, and of a 
beautiful pink or salmon colour, is easily worked and 
durable. It is frequently used by the natives in building 
their canoes. The faifai is another tree resembling this, 
but rather smaller in size, of a bright yellow colour, and 
hard texture. Numbers of small kinds of timber are 
found in the mountains, but these two are the most valu- 
able. 

Next to these there is a numerous class that grow on 
the sides of the hills, and connect the forests of the 
mountains with the woods of the valley or the plain. 
The principal of these is the aito, or toa, cawarma 
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^qtuistti/olia ; the shape of this tree is remarkably light 
ind elegant, and its appearance is superior to that of the 
nost graceful of the firs. The wood when ferst cut has 
1 deep red, but on exposure to the air it assumes a dark 
:;hestnut or black colour. It is exceedingly hard, and 
more durable than any other in the islands : by foreign- 
ers it is often called iron- wood ; and was formerly em- 
ployed by the inhabitants in the manufacture of their 
unplemente of war. The reva, galaxa sparta, is another 
lai^ and useful tree, growing on the sides of the moun- 
tains, where is also found the tiairi, or candlenut-tree, 
durites trUoha^ The form of this tree is stately; the 
foliage, beautifully white, gives a pleasing relief to the 
rerdure. of the mountain sides. 

The most valuable and beautiful trees are those that 
grow in the valleys or on the plains : the chief of these is 
the splendid tamanu, or ati, ccUlophyllum inopkyUum ; this, 
]ike niostx)f the trees in the islands, is an jevergreen ; 
the leaves resemble those of the laurel in shape, but are 
more dark and shining; the trunk seldom rises above 
twelve or twenty feet without branching, yet it is one 
of the most magnificent trees in the country : the stenv 
is often four feet in diameter; the grain of the wood 
resen^les miaihogany ; the colour is rather lighter, but 
the texture equaUy close, and the wood more durable. 
It is one of the most valuable kinds of timber, and is 
not only used hj the natives in the manufacture of their 
household furmture, but as keels for their largest ca- 
noes, as it is a kind of wood which thfi insects never 
perforate. Next to this, the hutu, Barringtonia speciosa^ 
18 the most splendid tree. In its growth and foliage it 
greatly resembles the magnolia ; and when in full bloom, 
its gigantic figure, adorned with large white flowers 
whose petals are edged with bright pink, renders it a most 
imposing object. The trunk is frequently three or four 
feet in diameter, but though occasionally used, it is less 
prized than the tamanu or tou, which is a species of car- 
dioj ^^^ is ^ valuable tree. Next to the ati, the miro, 
ihesmeda jfopulnea, though of smaller growth, is most 
hignly pnzed by the people ; the wood is durable, the 
grain is close, and the colour a variegated chestnut. The 
atai, though deciduous, is a beautiful tree ; it is the ery- 
caralod endronthrinoy and when in blossom, its light green 
acacia foliage, adorned with a bright red papilionaceous 
ilower, renders it a most pleasing object. The branches 
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are occasionally employed in fencing, but the wood of 
the trunk, being remarkably spongy, is seldom used. 
The sea-shore is generally ornamented with severalkiiidi 
of mimosa, but none of any great beauty or value. Om 
of the most serviceable trees is the purau, or fau, AtUf- 
cus tUiaceus. In all the islands it is more abundant tiua 
any other, and though generally crooked and brancfaiiig', 
the wood is light, tough, and durable. On account 5 
its lightness, elasticity, and strength, it is selected fiir 
paddles and bows ; it furnishes the best' boards for tte 
native vessels, and its Ion? slender branches make ex- 
cellent rafters for the ordinary dwellings. Tlie man 
and the pua, the beslaria Uturifolia of Parkinson, is atoo 
a useful as well as an elegant tree, while its bloasoms 
are among the most fragrant of native flowers. 

To the above catalogue many others might be addedt 
which, though inferior in size and number, are hiffhly 
serviceable to the natives. With the exception m the 
purau, most of them are of slow growth. In conse- 
quence of the recent alteration in their habits of lifc^ 
tunber is more in demand than formerly, and has of late 
years become less abundant. As the natives are gen&> 
rally averse to planting bread-fhiit-trees, and for general 
purposes always expect a supply of timber from the 
spontaneous growth of the forests, there is great fear 
that, without more regard to the future than they have 
hitherto been induced to manifest, timber will in a few 
years become very scarce among them. It is, however, 
to be hoped that the great quantity they are now using 
will cause them to feel the necessity of providing for a 
continued supply. We have often urged it upon their 
attention, but they seem to think it unnecessary, and 
perhaps the spontaneous growth may be more rapid and 
abundant than we have anticipated. 

Next to the trees that furnish them with timber, those 
plants from which they formerly procured their clothing 
require to be noticed. The most valuable of these is 
the auti, morus papyrifera, or the Chinese paper-mul- 
berry. Thegreater part of the cloth worn in the islands 
is made of the bark of this plant, which is cultivated as 
osiers or willow-twigs are cultivated in England, except- 
ing that, instead of a low and wet, a rich and dry soil is 
selected. The bark of the bread-fruit is also used for 
this purpose ; but the most singular tree is the aoa. 

Among the beautiful and diversified vegetable pro- 
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doctions that adorn the banks of the lake of Mae?a 
is one of th^ae trees. It stands near the large temple of 
Tuie, at Tama-pua, and is one of the most ancient and 
extensive that I have met with in the islands. In its 
growth the apa resembles the banian-tree of the East, 
and is probably a variety of the species. The bark has 
t light tinge and shining appearance, the leaf is lance- 
shaped andamall, of a beautiful pea-green colour. It 
is an evergreen, and is propagated by slips or branches, 
which reaidily take root. When the stem of the youngr 
tree is about two or three inches in diameter, the bark 
begins to open imipediately below the branches, which 
generally spread from the trunk about six feet above 
the giotind. A number of fine yellow-pointed roots 
mptrude, and increause in size and length every year. 
The jbranches grow horizontally, and rather bending 
than otherwise; from different parts of these, fibres 
shoot forth through the bursting bark, and hang like 
fine dark-brown threads. The habits of growth in 
these pendulous roots are singular: sometimes they 
appear Kke a single line, or rope, reaching from 
the highest branches nearly to the ground, where 
they terminate in a bunch of spreading fibres, not un- 
hke a tassel. At other times, while there is one princi* 
pal fibre, a number of others bunch off from this at un- 
equal distances, from its insertion in the bough above, 
and terminate in a cluster of small fibres. The differ- 
ent threads are sometimes separate from, each other for 
a considerable distance, and near the bottom, unite in 
one single root. 

As soon as these depending fibres reach the ground 
they take root, and, in the course of a number of years, 
become solid stems, covered with a bark resembhng 
that of the original tree, and forming so many natur^ 
pillars to the progressively extending branches above. 

By this sin^^ilar process, the aba, at Tamapua, appears 
more like a clump or grove than a single tree. The 
original stem was joined by one or two, of such dimen* 
sions that it was not easy to distinguish the parent 
lh>ni the offistpring ; and the fibres that had united with 
the ground, and thus become so many trunks or stems 
of the tree, covered a space many yards in circumfer- 
ence. The lateral ' branches continue to extend, and 
tendrils of every length and size are seen in all direct 
lions depending from them, appearing as if in time it 
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would cover the face of the country with a forest, whicl 
yet should be but a single tree. 

The most remarkable appearance, however, wliich 
the aoa presents, is when it grows near some of the 
high mountain precipices that often occur in tiie islands. 
A short distance from Buaoa, where _the rocks are ex- 
ceedingly steep, and almost perpendicular for ahuDdied 
feet or more, an aoa appears to have been ]^anted near 
the foot of the rocky pile, and the tender fibres pro- 
truded from the branches, being nearer the rocks at the 
side than the ground below, have been attracted towards / 
the precipice. From this fresh nourishment has been ; 
derived; the tree has continued to 'ascend, and throw I 
out new fibres still higher, till it has reached- the top. I 
Here a branching tree has flourished, exhibiting aU the 
peculiarities of the aoa ; while the root, and that part 
^wing along the face of the rock, resemble a strong 
mterwoven hedge, extending from the base to the scuH- 
mit of the precipice. 

The account of the origin of this tree is one of the 
most fabulous of native legends : it states that the moon 
is diversified with hUl and valley like our earth, that it 
is adorned with trees, and among these the aoa, the 
shadow of whose spreading branches, the Polynesians 
suppose, occasions the dark parts in her surface. Tliey 
state that in ancient times a bird flew to the moon," and 
plucked the berries of the aoa ; these are smaller than 
grapes ; the bird readily carried them, and, flying over 
the islands, dropped some of the seeds, which, germi- 
nating in the soil, produced the aoa-tree. 

Nearly allied to the aoa is the niate, fieus prolixa, a 
useful tree, its berries furnishing a beautiful scarlet die, 
and its bark supplying the cord for the manufacture of 
the large and durable nets employed in taking salmon. 
The romaha, urtica argentea, is alsp a valuable plant, 
with the bark of which the natives twist their strong 
and elastic fishing-lines, and the cOrd for their smaller 
nets. 

The vegetable productions from which the inhabit* 
ants derive a great part of their subsistence are nu- 
merous, varied, and valuable: among these, the first 
that demands notice is the bread> fruit-tree, artocofpa^ 
being iii greater abundance, and in more ^neral use, • 
than any other. The tree is large and umbrageous; I 
the bark is light-coloured and rough ; the trunkis sooM- 
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times two or three feet in diameter, and rises from 
twelve to twenty feet without a branch. The outline 
of the tree is remarkably beautiful, the leaves are broad, 
aD4 indented somewhat like those of the fig-tree, fre- 
quently twelve or eighteen inches long, and rather thick, 
of a dark green colour, with a surface glossy as that of 
the richest evergreen. 

The fmit is generally circular or oval, and is, on an 
average, six inches in diameter ; it is covered with a 
rougluiBh rind, which is marked with small square or 
lozenge-shaped divisions, having each a small elevation 
in the centre, and is "at first of a light pea-green colour ; 
subsequently it changes to brown, and when fuUy ripe 
assnmes. a nch yellow tinge. It is attached to the small 
tranches of the tree by a short thick stalk, and hangs 
either sin^y, or in clusters of two or three together. 
The pulp is soft; in the, centre there is a hard kind of 
core extending from the stalk to the crown, around 
which a few imperfect seeds are formed. 

There is nothing very pleasing in the blossom ; but a 
stately tree, cfoth^ with dark shining leaves, and loaded 
with many hundreds of large light green or yellowish- 
cokmred fmit, is one of the most splendid and beautiM 
objects to be met with among the rich and diversified 
scenery of a Tahitian laiklscape. Two or three of these 
trees are often seen growing around a rustic cottapfe, 
and embowering it with their interwoven and prolific 
branches. The tree is propagated by shoots from the 
root; it bears in about five years, and will probably 
contmne bearing fifty or sixty. 

The brted-fruit is never eaten raw, except by pi^ ; 
the natives, however, have several methods of dressmg 
it. When travelling on a journey, they often roast it 
in the flame or embers of a wood-fire ; and, peeling off 
the rindy eat the fruit ; this mode of dressing is called 
tunu fo, crust or shell roasting. Sometimes^ when thus 
dressed, it is immersed in a stream of water, and, when 
comi^etely saturated, forms a soft, sweet, spongy pulp, 
or sort of paste, of which the natives are exceedingly 
fond. 

The general and best way of dressing the bread-fruit 
is by baking it in an oven of heated stones. The rind 
is scraped off, each fruit is cut into three or four pieces, 
nd the core carefuUy taken out ; heated stones ave then 
•pread over the bottom of the cavity forming the oveii» 
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and covered with leaves, upon which the pieces of 
bread-fruit are placed ; a layer of green leaves is strewn 
over the fruit, and other heated stones are laid on the 
top : the whole is then covered with earth and leaves, 
several inches. in depth. In this state the oven remains 
half an hour or longer,^ when the earth and leaves are 
removed, and the pieces of bread-fruit taken out ; the 
outsides are in genersd nicely browned, and the inner 
parts present a white or yellowish, cellular pulpy sub- 
stance, in appearance slightly resembling the crumb of 
a small wheaten loaf. Its colour, size, and structure 
are, however, the only resemblance it has to bread. It 
has but Uttle taste, and that is frequently rather sweet; 
it is somewhat farinaceous,, but not so much so as seve- 
ral* other vegetables, and probably less so than the 
English potato, to which in flavour it is . also inferior. 
It is slightly astringent, and, as a vegetable, it is: good, 
but is a very indifferent substitute for English bre^. 

To the natives of the South Sea Islands it is the prin- 
cipal article of diet, and may indeed be called their staff 
oflife. They are exceedingly fond of it, and it is evi- 
dently adapted to their constitutions, and highly niitn- 
tive, as a very perceptible improvement is ofteii manifest 
in the appearance of many of J he people a few weeks 
after the bread-fruit season has commenced. For the 
chiefs it is usually dressed two or three times a day; 
but the peasantry, &c. seldom prepare more than one 
oven during the same period ; and frequently tihana, or 
bake it again on the second d^y. 

During the bread-fruit season, the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict sometimes join to prepare a quantity of o^no. This 
is generally baked in a prodigious oven. A pit twenty 
or thirty feet in circumference is dug out ; the bottom 
is filled with stones, logs of firewood are piled upon 
them, and the whole is covered with large stones. The 
wood' is then kindled, and the heat is often so intense as 
to reduce the stones to a state of liquefaction. When 
thoroughly heated, the stones are removed to the sides ; 
many hundred ripe bread-fruit are then thrown in, just 
as they have been gathered from the trees, and are piled 
up in the centre of the pit ; a fe w leaves are spread upon 
them, the remaining hot stones built up like an ardi 
over the heap, Bnd the whole is covered, a foot or 
eighteen inches thick, with leaves and earth. In this 
atate. it remains a day or two ; a hole is then dug on.ona 
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8ide,-and the parties to whom it belongs take out what 
they want tiU the whole is consumed. Bread-fruity 
baked in this manner, will keep good several weeks 
zHfit the oven is opened. 

Although the general or district ovens of opio-were 
in their tendency less injurious than the public stills 
often erected in the different districts, they were usually 
attended with debauchery and excess, highly injurious 
to the health, and debasing to the morals, of the people, 
who frequenter relinquish^ their ordinary employment, 
and devoted their nights and days to mere animal exist- 
ence of the lowest £nd — ^rioting, feasting, and sleeping, 
ontil the opio was consumed. Within the last ten 
veiTB very few ovens of opio have been i»:epared ; those 
nave been comparatively small, and they are now almost 
entirely discontinued. 

Another mode of preserving the bread-fruit is by sub- 
mitting it to a slight degree of fermentation, and re- 
ducing it to a soft substance, which they call mahi. When 
the fruit is ripe, a large quantity is gathered, the rind 
scraped off, the core taken out, and the whole thrown 
in a heap. In this state it remains until it has under- 
gone the process of fermentation, when it is beaten into 
a kind of paste. A hole is now dug in the ground, the 
bottom and mdes of which are lined with green H 
leaves ; the mahi is put into the pit, covered over with 
ti leaves, and then with earth or stones. In this state 
it may be preserved several months; andi, although 
rather sour and indigestible, it is generally esteemed ^ 
the natives as a good article of food during the scarce 
season. Previous to its being eaten, it is rolled up in 
small portions, enclosed in bread-fruit leaves, and baked 
in the native ovens. 

The tree on^ which the bread-fruit grows, besides pro- 
ducing two, and in some cases three crops in a year, of 
so excellent an article of food, furnishes a valuable gum, 
or resin, which exudes from the bark, when punctured, 
in a thick, mucilaginous fluid, which is hardened by ex- 
posure to the snn, and is serviceable in rendering water- 
ti^t the seams of their canoes. The bark of the young 
branches is used in making several varieties of native 
cloth. The trunk of the tree also furnishes one of the 
* most valiiable'ldnds of timber which the natives possess, 
it being- used in building their canoes and houses, and 
iatfae manoikcUiTe of several articles of furniture. It 
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is of a rich yellow colour, and assumes, from the effecti 
of the air, the appearance of inahogany; it is not ioofjti, 
but durable when not exposed to the weather. 

It is very probable that in no group of the Padife 
Islands is there a greater vai-iety in the kinds of this 
valuable fruit, than in the South Sea Islands. The seve- 
ral varieties ripen at different seasons, and the same 
kinds also come to perfection at an earher period.incHoe 
part of Tahiti than in another ; so that there are^^bat 
few months in the year in which ripe fruit ia not> to be 
found in the several parts of this island. The missioik- 
aries are acquainted with nearly, fifty varieties, for which 
the natives have distinct names — these, as collected by 
one of the first missionaries, I have by me ; .but it is un- 
necessary to insert them — ^the principal are, the pa^ 
artocarpus incisa, and the uru maohe, artocaipus integri- 
foUa. 

Next to the bread-fruit, the taro, or arumy is the most 
serviceable article of food the natives possess, and its 
culture receives a considerable share of their attention. 
It has a large, solid, tuberous root, of an oblong shape, 
sometimes nine or twelve inches in length, and five or 
six in diameter. The plant has no s^lk; the broad 
heart-shaped leaves rise from the upper end of the. root, 
and the flower is contained in a sheath or spathe. 
There are several varieties, for thirty-three of which 
the natives have distinct names ; and, as the plant is 
found to thrive best in moist situations, it is ci&tivated 
in low marshy parts. A large kind, called ape,' anm 
costatumj which is frequently planted in the dry grounds, 
is also used in some seasons, but is considered inferiw 
to the taro. 

Ail the varieties are so exceedingly acrid and pungent 
in their raw state, as to cause the greatest pain, if not 
excoriation, should they be applied to the tongue, or 
palate. They are always baked in the same manner as 
bread-fruit is dressed; the rind or skin being first 
scraped off with a shell. The roots are solid, and gene- 
rally . of a mottled green or gray colour ; sgod, when 
baked, aro palatable, farinaceous, and nutritive, resem- 
bling the Irish potato as much as any other root in the 
islands. 

The different varieties of arum are propagated eithiBr 
by transplanting the small tubers, which they call aoAirt, 
that grow round the principal root, or setting the top or 
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crown of those roots used for food. When destitute oi 
foreign supplies, we have attempted to make flour with 
both the Inread-fruit and the taro, by employing the 
natives to scrape the root and fruit into a kind of pulpy 
paste, then drying it in the sun, and grinding it in a 
ftand-mill. Tl^ taro in this state was sometimes rather 
improved, but the bread-fruit seldom is so good as when 
dressed immediately after -it has been gathered. 

The u^ or yam, dioscoria aiatOy a most valuable root, 
appears to be indigenous in most of the South Sea Isl- 
jmds, and grows remarkably well. Several kinds flourish 
in the mountains ; the shape of the root is generally 
long and round, and the substance rather fibrous, biit 
remarkably farinaceous and sweet. The kind most in 
use is generally of a dark-brown.colour, with a roughish 
skin; it is caUed by the natives obura. 

The yam is cultivated with much care, though to no 
very great extent, on account of the labour and attention 
required. The sides of the inferior hills, and the sunny 
banks occasionally met withr in the bottoms of the val- 
leys, are selected for its growth. Here, a number of 
small terraces are formed one above another, cover*^ 
wiUi a mixture of rich earth and decayed leaves. The 
roots intended ibr planting are kept in baskets till they> 
begin to sprout; a yam is then taken, and each eye, or 
sprout, cut off*, with a part of the outside of the root, an 
inch long, and a quarter of an inch thick, attached to It ; 
^ese pieces, sometimes containing two eyes each, are 
spread upon a board, and left in some part of the house 
to dry ; the remainder of the root is baked and eaten. 
This mbde of preparing the parts for planting does not ap- 
pear to result from motives of economy, as is the case in 
some parts where the Irish potato is prepared for planting 
in a similar manner ; but because the natives imagine it is 
better thus to plant the eyes when they first begin to open, 
or germinate, with oiAy a small part of the root, than to 
plant the whole yam, which they say is likely to rot 
Whether the same plan might be adopted in planting th^ 
sweet potato, and other roots, ! am not prepared to say, 
as it is only in' raising the yam that it is practised inUie 
horticulture of the natives. When the pieces are suffi- 
ciently dry, they are carefully put in the ground with 
the sprouts uppermost, a small portion of dried leaves 
is laid upon each, and the whole lightly covered with' 
mould. When the roots begin to swell, the cultivators 
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watch their enlargement, and keep them oorered wifli . 
light rich earth, which is generally spread over then I 
about an inch in thickness. \ 

Tiie 3ram is one of the best flavodred and most nntii* 
tiye roots which the islands prodnce. The. satites 
nsually bake them ; they are, however, equally good 
when boiled ; and, as they may be preserved longer out 
of the ground than any other, they mre the most Taliiable 
sea-stock to be procured ; and it is to be regretted that 
they are not more generally cultivated. Few are reared 
in the' Greorgian Islands ; more -perhaps in the Society 
duster ; but Sir Charles Sanders's Island is more cele- 
brated for its yams than any other of the group. 

The umaroj or sweet-potato, convohtJus iaimhu^ or 
ehrysoriztis, is grown by the natives as an article of 
food. The richest black mould is chosen for its culture ; 
and the earth is raised in mounds nine or ten feet in I 
diameter, and about three feet high. They do not plant I 
the roots ; but in the top of these mounds insert a small / 
bunch of the vines,', which, germinating, produce the | 
tuberous roots eaten by the natives. In the Sandwich ( 
Islands the sweet-potato is one of the princifkiV means 
of subsistence ; here it is only partially cultivated, and 
is greatly inferior to those n-own in the northern isl- 
ands, probably from the difference of soil and climate. 
The roots are large, and covered with a thin smooth 
skin. In size, shape, and structure, they resemble 
several kinds of the Irish potato. The umara is very 
sweet, seldom mealy, and sometimes quite soft, hot 
altogether less palatable than the taro or the yan^. It 
is dressed by the natives in their stone ovens, and is 
only used when the bread-fhiit is scarce. 

Patara is a root growing wild in the valleys, in^ shape 
and taste resembling a potato more than any other root 
found in Tahiti. It is highly farinaceous, though less 
nutritive than the yaip ; the stem resembles the wood- 
bine or convolvulus. The natives say the flower is 
small and white ; I never saw one, for it is not culti- 
vated, and but seldom sought, as the tuberous root is 
small, and more than two are seldom found attached to 
the same vine or stalk. 

The natives are acquainted with rice ; but, aUhongli 
both the soil and climate would probably favour Its 
growth* it has not yet been added to the edibles of 
TahitL We have not been very anxious to introduce it, 
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IB ihp qaantity of water require^ for its culture would, 
we bave supposed, induce in such a climate a state of 
ataio^>here by no means conducive to hesdth. Bui 
thouffli they have net rice, they have a plant which they 
c^ koi^ the shape and growth of which resemble those 
of the patiaura ; Ixit in taste and appearance it is so much 
like rice, that the natives call the latter by the native 
designation of the. former. It is very insipid, and only 
sought in sei^sons of scarcity. 

The |M, or arrow-root, chaUea tacca^ is indigenous 
and abundant. Jt is sometimes cultivated ; but in most 
of the islands it grows spontaneously on the high sandy 
banks near the eea, or on the sides of the lower moun- 
tains, and appears to thrive in a light soil, and dry situa- 
tion. . .Though evidently of a superior quality, and capa- 
ble of being pirocured in any quantity, it requires some 
labour to render it fit for food^ and on this account it was 
not .extensively used by the natives, but formed rather 
a variety in their dishes at public feastings, than an 
article of general consumption. 

The growth of the arrow-root resembles that of the 
potato. Although indigenous, and growing spontane- 
ously, it is occasionally cultivated in the native gardens, 
by which means finer roots are procured. When it is 
raised in this manner, a single root uncut is planted ; a 
number of tuberous roots, about the size of large new 
potatoes, are forined at the extremities of fibres pro- 
ceeding from the root which had been planted. The 
leaves are of a light green colour, and deeply indented ; 
they are Aot attached to one common stem, bit the stalk 
of each distinct leaf proceeds from the root. The stalk 
bearing Uie flower rises in a single shaft, resembling a 
reed, or arrow, three oi^ four feet high, crowned with a 
tuft of light pea-green petaUed flowers: These are suc- 
ceeded by a bunch of green berries» resembling the 
berries of the potato. To the shape and size of the 
reed or shaft bearing the flower, the arr<ni;-root is proba^ 
bly inctebted for itis name. 

When the leaves from the stalk dry or decay, the 
roots are dug up and washed; after which the rind is 
scraped off with a cowry-shell. The root is then grated 
oo a piece of coral, and tlie pulp pressed through a sieve 
made with the wiry fibrous matting of tiie cocoanut 
busk. This is designed to removei the fibres and other 
woody matter which the root may contain. The pulp, 
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or powder, is received in a large trough of water, placed 
beneath the rustic sieve. Here, after having been re- 
peatedly stirred, it is allowed to subside to the bottom, 
and the water is poured off. Fresh water is iqiplied and 
iremoved, until it flows from the pulp tasteless and col^ 
ourless ; the arrow-root is then taken out, dried in the 
sun, and is fit for use. . 

Simple as ihis process is, it requires considerable care 
to dry it properly. When psurtially dry, the natives 
were formerly accustomed to knead or roll it op in cir- 
ctilar masses, containing six* or seven jjtounds each, and 
in this state expose it to the sun till sufficiently dry to 
be preserved for use. By this process they prepared 
much that has been exported from the islands, which 
may accoimt for its inferior colour ; as the whole mass 
was seldom sufficiently dry to prevent its turning 
mouldy, and assuming a brown or unfavourable colour. 

They had no means of boiling it, but were accus* 
*tomed to put a quantity of the arrow-root powder with 
the expressed milk from the kernel of the cocoanut into 
a large wooden tray, or dish ; and, having mixed them 
well together, to t^bo-ow in a number of red-hot stones,. 
which, beiiig moyea about by thin white sticks, heated 
the whole mass nearly to boiling, and occasioned it to 
assume a thick, broken,. jeUied appearance. lit this 
state it is served up in baskets of cocoanut leaves, and 
is a very rich sweet kind of food, usually forming a part 
of every public entertainment. 

Arrow-root has recently been prepared in large quan- 
tities, as an article of exportation to England: but 
although it is equal to that brought from the West 
Indies, it has not been so well cleaned, dried, or packed, 
and has consequently appeared very inferior when it 
has been brought into the market. There is reason, 
however, to believe, that when the natives shall have 
acquired better methods of preparing their arrow-root, 
it may become a valuable article of commerce. 
. There is a very large and beautiful species of fern, 
called by the natives . nahe ; . the leaves of which are 
fragrant, and, in seasons of scarcity, the large tuberous 
kind of root is baked and eaten. It is insipid, affords 
but little nutriment, and is only resorted to when other 
supplies fail. It is altogether a different plant from the 
fern, the root of which is eaten by the natives 6f New- 
Zealand. The berries, or apples of the nono, Tnormd9 
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eUrifoUa^ and the stalks of the pohue, convolvulus Bra- 
tUunsis, are all^o eaten in times of famine. 

The fruits of the islands are not so numerous as in 
some continental countries of similar temperature, but 
thejr are valuable ; and next to the bread-fruit the haari^ 
or cocoanut, coccos nucifera, is the most serviceable. 
The tree on which it. grows is also one of the most 
useful an(} ornamental in the islands, imparting to the 
landscape^ in which it forms a conspicuous object, all 
the rictmess and elegance of intertropical verdure. 

The stem is pt§rfectly cylindrical, three or four feet in 
diameter at the root, very gradually tapering to the top, 
where it ii probably not more than eighteen inches 
round. It is one single stem from the root to the crown, 
composed apparently of a vast number of small hollow 
reeds, united by a kind of resinous pith, and enclosed in 
a rough,' brittle, and exceedingly hard bark.' The stem 
is without branch or leaf excepting at the top, where a 
beautiful crown or tuft of long green leaves appears like 
a graceful pluitie waving in the fitful breeze, or nodding 
over the spreading wood, or the humble shrubbery . The 
nut begins to grow in a few months after it is planted ; 
in about five or six years the stem is seven or eight feet 
high, and the tree- begins to bear. It continues to grow 
and bear fifty or sixty years, or perhaps longer, as therd 
are' many groves of trees, apparently in their highest 
peirfection, which were planted by Pomare nearly forty 
years ago. While' the plants are young, they require 
fencing, in. order to protect them fVom the pigs; but 
afterthe crown has reached a few feet above the ground, 
the plants require no further care. 

, The bread-fruit, the plantain, and almost every other 
tree furnishing any valuable fruit, arrives at perfection 
only in the most fertile soil ; but the cocoanut, although- 
it will grow in the rich bottoms of the valleys, and by 
the side of the streapis that fiow through them, yet 
flourishes equally on the barren sea-beach, amid frag- 
ments of coral and sand, where its roots are washed by 
every rising tide ; and on the sun-burnt sides of the 
mountains, where the-soil is shallow, and remote from 
the streams so favourable to vegetation. 

The trunk of the tree is used for a variety of pur- 
poses; their best spears were made with cocoanut 
wood; walj-plates, rafters, and pillars for their larger 
houses, were often of the same material ; their instm- 
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ments for splitting bread-fruit, their roUeia. for thenr 
canoes, and also their most, durable fences, weire nnde 
with its trunk. It is also a valuable kind ~oi faei; and 
msJces excellent charcoaL 

The timber is not the only yaluable article the cocoa- 
nut- tree furnishes. The. leaves, eaUed nioti, are com- 
posed of strong stalks twelve or fifteen feet k>ng. . A 
number of long narrow-pointed leaflets ate iffmged a^ 
ternately on opposite sides. The leaflets, are oden 
plaited, When the whole leaf is called pmia, and fanns 
an exceUent skreen for the sides of their hobses, or 
covering for their floors. Several kinds of ba^beta are 
also made with the leaves, one of which, called awmri, 
is neat, convenient, and durable. They were also plaited 
for bonnets or shades for the foreheads and ey^ and 
were worn by both sexes. In manj of their nreligious 
ceremonies they were used, and the niattf or leaf^ was 
also an emblem of authority, and was sent by the chief 
CO his dependents, when any requisition was msbde: 
through the cocoanut leaf tied to the sacrifice the) god 
was supposed to enter ; and by the same road the evil 
spirits, who, it was imagined, tormented those affected 
with diseases, were driven out. Bunches or strings of 
the leaflets were also suspended in the temple on certain 
occaaons, and answered the same purpose as beads in 
Roman Catholic worship, reminding the priest or the 
worshipper of the order of his prayers. On the tough 
and stitf stalks of the leaflets, the candlenuts, employed 
for lighting their houses, were strung when used. 

Round that part of the stem of the leaf which is nU 
tached to the trunk of the tree, there is a singidar pro- 
vision of nature for the security of the long leaves 
against the violence of the winds. A remark&Iy fine, 
strong, fibrous matting, attached to the bark under the 
bottom of the stalk, extending half-way round the truak, 
and reaching perhaps two or th^ee feet up t^ leaf, 
acting like a bracing of network to each side of the 
stalk, keeps it steadily fixed to the trunk. While the 
leaves are young, this substance is remarkably vi^te, 
transparent, and as fine in texture as silver paper. In 
this state it is occasionally cut into long narrow slips, 
tied up in bunches, and used by the natives to ornament 
their hair, lis remarkable flexibility, beautififl white- 
ness, and glossy surface, render it a singulariy nov<ri, 
light, and elegant plume ; the effect of which is h^^ig^ 
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ened by its contrast with the black and shining^ ringlets^ 
of Uie native hair it surmounts. As the leaf mcreasiea 
in size, and the matting* is e^xposed to the air, it becomes 
coarser and stronger, assuming a yellowish colour, and 
is called jso. * 

Tliere is a kind of seam along the centre, exactly 
under the stem of the leaf, from bofh sides ofwhica 
long and tou^ fibres, about the size of a bristle, regu- 
larly diverge iii an oblique direction. Sometimes there 
^pear- to be two' layers of fibres, which .cross :each 
other, and the whole is cemented with a still finert 
filNTOus, amd aHhesive substance. The length and even- 
ness of the thk^ads or fibres, the regular- manner in 
which they cross each other at oblique angles ; th^ ex- 
tent of surface, and the thickness of the piece, corre- 
sponding with that of coarse cotton cloth ; the singular 
manner in which the fibres are attached to each other — 
cause this curious substance, woven in the loom of na- 
ture, to present to the eye a remarkable resemblance 
to bloth spun -and woven by human. ingenuity. 

This singular fibrous matting is sometimes taken off 
by th^ natives in pieces two or three feet wide, and 
used as wrapping for their arrow-root, or made into 
bags. It is also occasionally employed in preparing 
articles of clothing. Jackets, coats, and even shirts, 
are made with the oa, though the coarsest linen cloth 
would be much more soft and flexible. To these shirts 
the natives generally fix a cotton collar and wristbands; 
and seem susceptiUe of but little irritation from its wiry 
texture and surface. . It is a favourite dress with the 
fishermen, and others occupied on the sea. 

The' fruit, however, is the most valuable part of this 
serviceable, hardjr, and beautiful plant. The dowers 
are small and white, insignificant when compared with 
the size of. the tree or the fruit. They are ranged along 
the sides of a tough, succulent, branchitig stalk, sur- 
rounded by a sheath, which the natives call aroe^ and 
are fixed to this trunk, of the tree, immediately above the 
bottom of the leaf. Fruit in every stage, from the first 
formation after the falling of the blossom, to the hard, 
dry, ripe, and full-grown nut, that has almost begua to 
germinate,, may be seen at one time on the same tree, 
and frequently fruit in several distinct stages on the 
same bunch, attached tp the trunk of the same stalk. 

The tree is slow in growth, and the fruit does hbl^ 
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probably, come to perfection in nracb leaa than tmfikre 
months after the blossoms have fallen. A bmich wjU 
sometimes contain twenty or thirty nuts, and there ue^ 
perhaps, six or seven bunches on the tree at- a- time. 
Each nut is surrounded by a tou^ fibrous hoal^ m-aooie 
parts two inches thick ; smd when it has reaclied4ti fbU 
size, it contains, enclosed in a soft white shell,- a pint 
or a pint and a half of the juice usually called .c6coaiiiit 
milk. . • , 

There is at this time no pulp whatever in the inside. 
In this sts^g^e of its growth the nut is called ^tid, and tbB 
liquid is preferred to that found in the nut 'id any other 
state. -It is perfectly clear, and in taste eombines a 
degree of acidity and sweetness which renders it 
equal to the best lemonade. No . accurate idea of the 
consistence and taste of the juice of thcf cocoanut can 
be formed from that found in the nuts brought to J^Sng- 
land. These are old and dry,, an,d the fluid compara- 
tively rancid ; in this state they are never used by the 
natives,' except for the purpose of planting or extracting 
oil. The shell of the oita, or yoUng cocoanut,*is used 
medicinally. 

In a few weeks after the nut has reached its full size^ 
a soft white pulp, remarkably deUcate and sweet, re- 
sembling, ill coiuiistence and appearaince, the white of 
a siightiy-boiled eggy is formed around the inside of the 
shell, ill this state it is called niaa, and is eaten by the 
chiefs as an article- of luiury, and used in preparini( 
many of what may be called the made-dishes of Tahi- 
tian banquets. After remaining a month or six weeks 
longer, the pulp on the inside becomes much firmer, 
md rather more than half an inch in thickness. The 
luice assumes a whitish colour, and a sharper taste, 
it is now called omotOy and is not so much used. If 
illowed to haug two or three months longer on the tree, 
:he outside skin becomes yellow and. brown, the shell 
hardens, the kernel increases to an inch or an inch and 
a quarter in thickness, and the liquid is reduced to less 
!;han half a pint. It is now called opaa, and, after hang- 
ing some months on the tree, falls .to the ground. The 
lard.nut is sometimes broken in two, and broiled, or 
taten as taken from the tree, but is generally used in 
naking oil. 

. If the cocoanut be kept long after it is fully ripe, a 
A^hite, sweet, spongy substance is formed in the inside. 
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origiiiatiiig at the inner end of the germ which i^ en- 
dowed in the kernel,' immediately opposite one of the 
ttine apectores or eyes, in the sharpest end of the shell, 
which is 0]^posite to that where the stalk is onited to the 
hnak. Tius fibrous sponge ultimately absorbs the water, 
and fills the concavity, £s8olving the hard kernel, and 
combinhiff it with its own substance, so that the ^ell, 
instead of containing a kernel and milk, encloses only 
a salt cellular substance. While this truly wonderful 
prooesa is ffoing on within the nut, a single bud or 
shoot, of a wnite colour but hard texture, forces its way 
through one ef the holes in the sheU, perforates the 
tough fibrousiiusk, and, after rising some inches, begins' 
to imfold its pale green leaves to the light and the air ; 
at this time, also, two thick white fibres, originating in 
the same point, push . away the stoppers or covering 
from the other two holes in the sheU, pierce the husk m 
an opposite direction, and finally penetrate the ground. 
If allowed to remain, the shell, which no knife would 
cut, and which a aaw would scarcely penetrate, is burst: 
by an expansive power, generated within itself; the 
husk and the shell gradually decay, and, forming a light 
manure, facilitate the growth of the youug plant, which 
gradually strikes its roots deeper, elevates. it$ stalk, and 
expands its leaves, until it becomes a lofty, fruitful, and 
graceful tree. 

l^re are many varieties of the cocoanut-tree, in 
some of which the fruit is rather small and sweet. For 
each variety the natives have a distinct name, as well as 
for the same nut in its different stages of perfection. I 
have the names of six sorts, but it is unnecessary to 
insert theih. 

The juice of the nuts growing on the sea-shore does 
not appear to partake, in any degree, of the saline prop- 
erty of the water that must constantly moisten the roots 
of the tree. The milk of the nuts from the sandy beach 
or the rock^ mountain, is often as sweet and as rich as 
that grown m the most fertile parts of the valley.. 

On first arriving in the islands, we used the cocoanut 
milk freely, but subsequently preferred plain water as a 
beverage ; not that the milk became less agreeable, but 
because we suppos^, perhaps erroneously, that the 
free use of it predisposed to certain dropsical complaints 
prevalent among the people. 

The cocoanut-trees are remarkably high, sometimes 
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sixty or seventy feet, with only a tuft of ]iea¥eB,'aiid a 
nnmber of bunches of frait, on thio top ; yet the t^alivas 
gather th^ frtut with comparative ease. A little boy 
strips off a piece of bark from a pn/rau branchy -and 
fastens it round his feet^ leaving a space of four or five 
inches between them^andthen^ olaspkia the-tree^he 
vaults up its trunk with greater agijity ana ease Ihan a 
European comid ascend a ladder to an equal elevaQon. 
When they gather a bunch at a timey they lower tiiiem 
down by a rope ; but v^hen they j^ck the fruit, singly, 
they cast them on the ground. In throwing dawa the 
nuts, they give them a whirling motion, th^ they may 
fall, on the point, and not on the side, whereby they 
woiild be likely to burst. 

Cocoanuts were formerly a considerable article of 
food among the common people, and were used; with 
profusion on every feast of the. chiefs; but for some 
years past they have been preserved and alloweil to 
ripen on the tree, for the purpose of preparing oil, which 
has recently become an article of exportation) although 
th& value is so small as to afford but little encoiirage- 
ment to its extended manufacture. 

The cocoanut oil is procured from the pulp, and is 
prepared by grating the kernel of the old nut, and de< 
positing it in a long wooden trough,, usually the hoUow 
trunk of a tree. This is placed in the sun everr morn- 
ing, and exposed during the day ; after a few days the 
grated, nut is piled lip in heaps iu Uie trough, leaving a 
small space bistween each heap. As the oil exudes, it 
drains into the hollows, whence it is scooped in bamboo 
canes, and preserved for sale or use. After Uie oil 
ceases to collect in the trough, the kernel is put into a 
bag, of the matted fibres, and submitted to the action of 
a rude lev^r press; but the additional quantity of- oil, 
thus obtained, is inferior in quality to that pnxuiced by 
the heat of the sun. This process requires considetable 
labour for the gratii^ of the kernel by the hand ; but it 
is probabley should its- manufacture be continued^ that 
mills will be erected for bruising the pulp. 

In addition to these advantages, -the shells of thelaige 
old cocoanuts are used as water-bottles, the largest of 
which will hold a quart ; they are of a black colour, 
often highly polished, and with care last a number of 
years. All the cups and drinking^ vessels of the natives 
are made with cocoanut shells, usually of ^e ometo,^ 
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which is of a jrellow colour. It is scraped very thin, 
and is often shfhtly' transparent. Thisir ava cups were 
generallf black, highly polishecj^ and sometimes in- 
fenioiui^ carved with a variety of devices, but the Ta- 
mtians did not excel in carving. The fibres of the husk 
are separated from the pulp by soaking them in water, 
and are imed in making viEoious kinds of cinet and oord- 
aoe, eqiectally a valu^e coiar rope ; and, aiB the piOus 
Hetfoert song two hundred years ago, 

'* The IndiMi** not alone 
li etochliic, meat and trencher, drink and ean, 
Soal, eaUe^ aail and needle, all in one." 

It is imposBiUe to contemplate either the bread-fruit 
or cocoanut-tree, in their gigantic and spontaneous 
growth, their majestic appearance, the value and abund^ 
ance of tbeit fruit, and the varied purposes to which 
they are subservient, without admiring the wisdom and 
benevolence of the Creator, and his distinguishing kind- 
ness towards the inhabitants of these interesting^islsuods. 
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Moai rich and sweet tathe taste, th6ugh far less ser- 
viceable as an article of food, is the maia, plantain and 
banana, musa paradisaica and musa sanierUum,. These 
are sdro indigenous, although generally cultivated in 
the native gardens. They are a rich nutritive fruit, 
common within the tropics, and so generally known as 
to newsd no particular description here. IThere are not, 
perhaps, fewer than thirty varieties cultivated by the 
natives, besides nearly twenty kinds, very large and 
serviceable, that grow wild in the mountains. The oria, 

C3 
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or maiden {dantain, with the €ther Tarietieii, comes to 
the^ highest peifectioii in the Sooth Sea Uaiids, and-ia 
a delicious fruit. Thestalk, or tree, on wliich these 
fhiits gprow, is. seldom above eight or twelvB feet bijg^; 
the leaves are fine broad speeimens of theluxwrianre of 
tropical vegetation, being frequently 4w^lve or. sixteen 
feet long, ei^teen inched or two feet wide, of a beau- 
tiful pea-green ^colour when fresh, and a rich brig|it yel- 
low when dry, The fruit is about mne inches Irn^g, and 
in shape soiAewhat Uke a cucumber, excepting Uuit tiie 
angled are frequei^tly well defined, which .gives to <ttte 
fruit, when rijpe, the' appearance of a triangular or quad-r 
rangular prism of a bright delicate yellow colour. Sixty 
or seventy single (not are occasionally attached to ob^ 
stalk. Each plantain stem, or tree, prodoces only one 
bunch of fruit ; and when the fruit is npe, it is cut gown, 
and its place supplied by the suckers that rise around 
the root whence it originally sprung. It -the suckers, 
or offsets, be four or Ave feet high,^ when the {i^arent 
stem is cut down, they will bear in about twelve 
months. 

The fruit is not often allowed to ripen on the trees, 
but it is generally cut down as soon as it has reach^ 
its full size, and while* yet green; the bunch, is then 
hung up in the native houses to ripen, and is eaten as 
the fruit turns yellow. When they wish to accelerate 
their ripeness for a public entertainment, they cut them 
down green, wrap them in leaves, and bury.them thirty- 
six or forty-eight hours in the earth, and on taking ^em 
out they are quite soA, and apparently ripe, but ihuch 
more insipid than those which had gradually ripened on 
the tree, or even in the house. The kinds' growing in 
the mountains are large, and, though rich and agreeable 
when baked, are most unpalatable when raw; they 
have a red skin, and a bright yellow pulp. Their native 
name is fei : their ha,bit8 of growth are singular ; for, 
while the fruit of all the other varieties is pendant from 
the stem, this rises erect from a short thick stalk in 
the centre of the crown or tuft of leaves at the top. 
In several of these islands, t^e fei is the principal sup- 
port of the inhabitants. The plantain is a fruit that is 
always acceptable, and resembles in flavour a soft, 
sweet, but not juicy pear; it is very good in milk, also 
in pudding and pies, and, when fermented, makes ex* 
cellent viuegai*. . 
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The ot, or Brazilian plum, a variety of ^pondias (Mxn^ 
dias dulcU of Parkinson), is an abundant and exceUent 
frnit, of an oval or oblong shape, and bright yellow co- 
lour. In form and taste it somewhat resembles a mag^ 
niim4M>num plum, but it is larger, and, instead of a 
stone; has a hard and spiked core, containing a number of 
seeds. Tlie tree on which it ^ws is deciduous, and 
one' of the largest found in the islands, the trunk being 
freqaeQ% four or five feet in diameter. The bark is 
Cray and smooth^ the leaf pinnate, of a hght greefi co- 
lonr; the fruit haigs'in bunches, and is often so plenti- 
ful, that the* ground underneath the trees is covered 
with ripe fnii^ wfiile the satisfied and almost surfeited 
pigs lie sleeping round its roots. 

The akiOf or jambo, ewenia MallaccensiSi is perhaps 
the most juicy of the inmgenous fruits of the Society 
Islands. It resembles, in shape, a small oblong apple, 
is Of a iHright beautiful red colour, and has a white, jmcy, 
but rather insipid pulp. Though gratefid in a warm 
climate like Tahiti, its flavour is by no means so good 
as that of the ahia crowing on the Sandwich Islands. 
Like the vi, it beanrbut one crop in the year, and does 
not continue inseason longer than two or three months. 
Both these trees are propagated by seed. 

In certain seasons of the year, if the bread-fruit be 
scarce, the natives supply tne deficiency thus occa- 
sioned, with the fruit of the ma-pe or rata, a native 
chestnut, . tu:scarpus edulis. Like other chestnut-trees, 
the ma-pe is of stately ^owth and splendid foliage. It 
is occasionally seen in the high grounds, but flourishes 
only in the rich bottoms of the valleys, and seldom ap- 
pears, in greater perfection than on the margin of a 
stream. From the top of a mountain I have o^en been 
able to mark the course of a river by the winding and 
almost unbroken line of chestnuts that have towered 
in majesty above the trees of humbler growth.. The 
ma-pe is branching, but the trunk, which is the most 
singula^ part of it,- usually rises ten or twelve feet with- 
out a branch, after which the arms are large and spread- 
ing. 

During, the first seven or, eight' years of its growth, 
the stem is tolerably round, but after that period, as it 
enlariyes, instead of continuing cylindrical, it assumes 
a different shape. In four or five places round the- 
trunk, small projections appear, extending, in nearly 
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straight liAe3 from the root to the branches. The centre 
of the tree seems to remain stationary ; while theM 
projections increasing, at len^h'seein like- so nuaj 
planks covered with-bark, forming a number of ^atmiil 
buttresses round the tr^e. The centre of the tree often 
continues many years with perhapi; not more than two 
or tb^ee inches of wood round the medula, or pith; 
while the buttresses, though only about two inches 
thick* extend two, three, and four feet, being wKlest at 
the bottom. I have observed buttresses, not more than 
two inches in thickness, projecting four feet from the 
tree, and forming between each natural recesses, in 
which r have often taken shelter during^ a shower. 
When the tree becomes old, its form is still moiie pic- 
turesque, as a number of knots and contortions are 
formed on the buttresses and branches, which render 
the outlines more broken and fantastic. 

The wood of the rata has a fine strsdght grain, bnt 
being remarkably perishable, is seldom used, excepting 
for fire- wood. Occasionally, however, they cat off one 
of the buttresses, and thus obtain a good natural jdank^ 
with which they make the long paddles for their canoes> 
or axe-handles. The leaf is large and beautiful, sil or 
eiffht inches in length, oblong in sliape, of a dsA green 
colour, and, though an evergreen, exceedingly light and 
delicate in its structure. The tree bears a smaU white 
racemated panicle flower, esteemed by the natives on 
account of its fragrance. The fruit, which hangs singly 
or in small clusters from the slender twigs^ is flat, and 
somewhat kidney-shaped. — The same term is used by 
the natives for this fruit, and the kidnejb of an animal. 
The nut is a single kernel, in a hard, tough, fibrous 
shell, covered with a thin, compact, fibrous husk. It is 
not eaten in a raw state ; but, though rather luird when 
fully ripe, it is, when roasted in a green state, soft, and 
pleasant to the taste. 

In addition to these, the ^i-root, dracarut terminaUsf 
resembling exactly that found in the Sandwich Islands^ 
is baked and eaten ; and the to^ or sugar-cane, sacchanim 
officinantm, which grows spontaneously, and peifaaps in 
greater perfection than in any other part of the world, 
was formerly cultivated and eaten raw. On a joumey, 
the natives often carry a piece of sugar-cane, which hr^ 
nishes a sweet ^nd nourishing juiccj appeasing at onoe, 
to a certain degree, both thirst and hunger, vfithin a 
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few years they hare been taught to extract the juice^ 
and, oy boUingr it» te prepare a very good sugar. 

Most of ti^ native fruits are delicious; and their 
mimber has. been greatly increased by the addition of 
manyirftheniostyakiabletropicalfniits. Vines; oranffes, 
shaddocks, limes, and other plants, were introduced by 
Captains Ck)dk, Bligh, and Vancouver. It is stated, that 
as soon as the ypung grapes were formed, the natives 
plucMed and|Lte them, but were so displeased at their acid- 
ity, that they tore up the plant Vines were ateo taken by 
the missionuies, but. nearly destroyed by the natives in 
theiriwars. In 1634.1 brouffht a number of plants from 
the Sandwich islands; whicn were thriving when I last 
heard. Citrons, tamarinds, pine-apples, guavas. Cape 
mulberries and figs^ custard-apples and coffee-plants; 
haveat different times been* introduced, and successfully 
cultivatedv by the missionaries. Many foreign vege- 
tables have been tried, yet few of them thrived IHie 
gr&w^ of com has been more than once attennpted 
without success. Pumpkins, melons, watermelons, 
cucumbers, cabbages, and French beans, flourish better 
thaa any other foreign vegetables. 

To a European, a garden is a valuable acquisition ih^ 
this part of th^ worM; and, next to our dwellings, we 
regarded it as an important part of our domestic estab- 
lishment. As soon as the sites of our houses wer^ fixed, 
we employed natives to enclose a piece of ground ad- 
joining them. I received, in December, 181&, from 
Govefnor Macquarie in New South Wales, a hundred 
ears of Egyptian wheat, wliich, being a kind frequently 
grown in a warm jplimate, it was supposed might flourish 
in the islands. The grain was planted with care, and 
grew* remarkably weU; the leaf was green, the stalks 
high and strong, and the ears large ; but as they began 
to turn' yellow, few of them contained a sinde grain, 
and those that were found were shrivelled and dry. Po- 
ts^toes wefe also tried,-^nd have beeh repeatedly planted 
since, iit different situations and seausons; but al- 
though, after the first growth, they usually appear Hke 
young potatoes, if planted again, they are invariably 
soli and sweet, very small; and less palatable than the 
ind^nous sweet-potato. 

At Afareaitu Ihad sown a number of seeds from Elng^ 
laiid, Rio Janeiro, and New South Wales. Coffee and 
cashew-niUs, anacardvumocddentale^ I had before planted 
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in boxes ;. they grew well, but the coffee andthe^aahew- 
nuts were totally destroyed by the goats, which, leaptdg 
the fence one day, in a few minntes-ate up the|iiant8 on 
which I had bestowed much care. The cuatard-apiila, 
anana triloba or sgtuanosot that I had brought from'Rio, was 
preserved, ancl plants from it are now bearing firoit in 
several of> the islands. In addition to these; I was 
enabled to cultivate the papaw apple, cortca f^pf^ 
French beans, carrots, turnips, catxNiges, IbumI Indian 
corn; while our little flower-garden in Huahine was 
adorned with the convolvulus major and minor, capsh- 
cum, hdiantbus, and amaranihus, with several brilliant 
native flowers, amonff which the gardenia and hibiscus 
rosea chinensis were always conspicuous. The front of 
our house was shaded by orange-trees, and our garden 
enclosed with a citron hedge. 

The comfort connected with a garden, and the means 
of support derived therefrom, were not our only induce- 
ments to its culture ; we were desirous to increase the 
vegetable productions of the island, and ai|xious also 
that our establishments should become models for the 
liatives in the formation of their own, and. in this 
we were not disappointed. A neat little garden was 
afterward considered jby numbers ias a necessary ap- 
pendage to their habitation. ' The natives display a taste 
for the beautiful in their fondness of flowers. The gar- 
denia, hibiscus, and amaranthus were often woven in 
graceful wreaths or garlands, and worn on thehr brows. 
They were delighted when the h^anthus was added 
to their flowers. Pomare and his queen passed by my 
garden when the first ever grown in the islands was in 
flower, and came in to admire its size and briHiaiiGy. 
Soon after their return, I received a note from the king, 
asking for a flower for the queen, and also one for her 
sister ; I sent them each a small one ; and the next time 
they appeared in public, the large sunflowers were fixed 
as ornaments in tneir hair. • . • 

. To the list of the edible vegetables, fruits,. and roots 
of the Society Islands ahready given, others might prob- 
ably be added, but these are sufficient to show the abim- 
dance, diversity, nutritiveuess, delicacy, and richness 
of the provision spontaneously furnished to gratify the 
palate, and supply the necessities, of their inhabitants. 
Here man seemed to live only for enjoyment, and ap- 
peared to have been placedin circumstances, where every 
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dedre was satiisfied, and wliere it might be imagined thai 
eren the apinrehension of want was a thing unknown. 
Aiiud:the unrestrained enjoyment of a bounty ao d|ver^ 
sified and pjrofuse, it is hardly possiUe to suppose that 
the divine Author of all should neither be recognised 
nor acsknowledged.; or that his very merdies should fos- 
ter insensibility, and alienate the hearts of the parties > 
pants in his bounty^'' Such, however, waslhe melancholy 
faetl Although 
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]^onr*d fbrth spontaneous and abundant harvests, 

TlM Ibrests cast their fruits in husks or rind, 

TialilMvy sweet kernels or delicious pulp, 

9iiioothi>il, cool milk^^nd unfermeated-wiaei 

In rich and exquisite vaViety ; 

0« ttu^se the indolent inhabitants . 

Fed- jrithottt care or foretbought." ' , 

We have often endeavoured to learn from the natives 
whether the vegetable productions used as food when 
the islands were discovered by Captain Wallis, were 
foui\fi there by those who fitat peopled thenif ; whether 
these colonists, from whatsoever country they may have 
come, had- brought any seeds or roots with them ; or 
whether they h^ been, at a more recent period, coA- 
veyed thither from any other islands : but their answers, 
with regard to the origin of most of them, have been so 
absurd and fabulous that.no correct inference can be 
drawn from them. Most of therii are, in their traditions, 
stated to have been formed by their gods, at the same 
time that the £shes of the «ea, the fowls of the air, and 
the inhabitants of the eartli were produced. 

In reference to the origin of the bread-f?:uit, one of 
th^ir traditionary legends states, that in the reign of a 
certain king, wnen the people a(e araea, red earth, a 
husband and wife had an-only son, whoin they tenderly 
loved. The youth was weak and delicate; and one 
day the husband said to the wife, '^ I compassipnate our 
son^ h^ is. unable to eat .the red earth. I will die, and. 
become foqd for our son." Thie wife said, *• How will 
you become food 1" He answered, ," I will pray to my 
god;. he has power, and he Vyill enable. me todoit.^* 
Accordingly, he repaired to the family iparae, and pre- 
sented his petition to the deity. A favourable answer 
was given to his prayer, and in tjie evening he called his 
wife to h^m, and said^ ^ I afa^ about to die ; when I am 
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dead, take my body, aeparate it, plant jny head in one 
place, my heart and stomach in another, ftc, and then 
eome into the house and wjdt. When you shall hear 
flrsit a sound like tliat of a leaf, then of a iSower, after- 
ward of an nnripe fruit, and subsequently of a ripe 
round (ruit falling on the ground, know that it is I, who 
.am b^ome.food for our son.** He died'seoh alter. 
His wife obeyed his injunctions, planting the stomach 
near the house, as directed. - After a while, she heard 
a leaf foil, then the large scales of the flower, then a 
small unripe (hiit, afterward one iiiH-ffrown and ripe. 
By this time it was daylight ; she awoke her- son, took 
him out, and. they beheld a large and hamlsome tree, 
clothed with broad shining leaves, and loaded with bread- 
fruit. She directed him to gather a numbeti take the 
first to the family god, and to the king ; to eat no more 
red earth, but to roast and eat the fruit of the tree grow- 
ing before them. This is only a brief outline of the 
tradition which the natives give of the origin of Uie 
bread-fruit. The account is much longer, and I wrpte^it 
out in detail once or twice from the mouths of the. na- 
tives ; but though not unpleasant as a specimen of the 
natives' faculty of invention, it is ill adapted to afford 
information. It was probably invented by some priest, 
to uphold the inf uence of the gods, and the. tribute of 
first-fruits paid to the king. The origin of the cocoanut, 
chestnut, and yam is derived from similar sources ; the 
cocoatiut having grown from the head of a man, the 
chestnut from his kidneys, the yam^ from his legs, — and 
other vegetable 'productions from different parts of his 
bpdy. The importance of the bread-fruit and cocoanut, 
in the estimation of the natives may also be gathered 
from the fact of their fabulous traditions assigning tlieir 
origin to the head and tfaie heart of him whose affection 
for his son was strotiger than his love of life. * 

There are no serpents in the islands, and the only 
venomous reptile^ are a species'of centipede, and a 'small 
kind of scorpion. The natives are seldom stung by them ; 
and thoiigh the bite of the latter is painful, it.is not at? 
tended with danger or serious inconvenience. There 
are no beasts of prey, nor wild animals, with the excep- 
tion ora few boars or hogs, and dogs, in the mountains, 
and these are not often troublesome. 

With the exception of the fish on the c6asts, the vari- 
ety and &bundan<^e in the aiiimai is much inferior to th^ 
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In the regetahle productions of the South Sea islands. 
HogBu dogs, rats, iind lizards were the oply quadrupeds 
originally found among them. Hogs,' called by the na- 
tiTCs jfNMui, or btiaa, and which they say were brought 
bw the first inhabitants, were fdund in the island bv. 
WaUis and Cook. ThiBse, howerer, differed consid- 
eratdj fW>m the present breed, which is, .a taixture of 
Enghsh and Spanish; t*hey are described as having 
been smialDeF than the generali^r of hogs now are, .with 
long legs, long noses, curly or almost- woolly hair, and 
short erect ears. An animal of this kind is now and 
then seen, and the people' say such were the only hogs 
formerly in Tahiti. It was ^so said, that they, unlike 
all other swine, were wholly averse to the mire ; and a 
phenomehon so^ovel among the habits of their species 
produced a poetical effusion, which appeared in a monthly 
periodical about fire o^ six-and-twenty year9 ago. If 
such, were the cleanly halnts' of the swine in Tahiti-at 
that time, they have degenerated very much since, for I 
have often seen them stretchec| out at ease in a miry 
slough, apparently as much at home as the greatest hog 
would be in such a situation in any other part of the 
world: 

The s^ine now reared .are large, and often well fed ; 
they are never confined in sties, but range about in search 
of food. ^Those that feed in the heads of the valleys live 
chiefly upon fruit and roots^ while those kept about the 
houses of the natives are fed' occasionally with bread- 
fmlt or cocoanuts. Unless well fed, they are very de- 
structive to the fences and the native gardens, and bite 
through a stick one or two inches in diameter with 
very little effort; sometimes the natives break their 
teetbf or put a kind of yoke upon them ; which, in some 
of the islands of the Pacific, is rather a singular one. A 
circular piece, as large as a shilling or a half-crown, is 
cut out of «ach ear, and when the wound has healed, a 
single stick, eighteen inches or two feet long is passed 
through tl|e apertures. This wooden bar lies horizon- 
taUy across the upper partof the pig's liead, and, coming 
in contact with the upright sticks of a fence, arrests his 
progress, «ven when. hA has succeeded in forcing his 
nead through. ' The flesh of the pig, though in general 
soft, rich, -and sweet, is not so fine as English-fed pork, 
neither (las it the peculiarly agreeable taste by which 
the latter is distinguished. This is probably caused by 
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the Tahitian swine feeding so much upon oocoairats 
and other sweet fruit. For the kind, howevec, native 
pork is very ^[ockl; but, hmring little meat boside^ we 
soon became tired of it. Although capable, when all the 
boties are taken oot^ pf being preserved Inr salt,- the na- 
tives never, till lately, thought of sitting down to' less 
thane hog baked, whole. Several of the chiefs, how- 
ever^ now only dress so much as is necessary for the im* 
mediate use of their families, and salt the remainder; 
• Next to the flesh of swine^ that of the deg was for- 
merly prized by the Tahitians as an article of. food. 
Nevertheless, dogs do not appear to have been reared 
for food so generally as among the Sandwich islanders ; 
here they were fed rather as an article of luxury, and 
principally eaten by the chiefs. They were usually of 
a sms^l or middling size, and appear a kind .of terrier 
breed, bul were by ho means ferocious ; and^ excepting 
their shape and habits,' they have- few of the character- 
istics of the English dog ; thisprobably arises from their 
diflerent food. The hog and the dog were the only 
quadrupeds whose flesll was eaten ;by the Tahitians. 
Rats were occasionally eatennincooked by the Friendly 
islanders ; but, although numerous, they do not appear' 
to have been used for that purpose >here. - Cats are now 
domesticated in most of the houses, and appear great 
favourites with the people! ... 

To these, horses, asses, horned cattle,, goats, and sheep- 
have been added, and, excepting the latter, appear to 
thrive exceedingly well. Rabbits have been several 
times, taken to the islands, arid either turned loose, pr 
fed in pens; but the climate or food does not seem to 
have been suitable, and they seldom lived long. "^ 

The feathered.tribes.of the South Sea islands, like 
those of the Northern Pacific, are not distinguished by 
brilliancy of plumage 'or melody of song. There are, 
however, several vaneties^ and some of them in amazing 
numbers. The most numerous class are the aquatic 
birds.. These skim the surface of theocean, derive their 
subsistence from the £ea or the inland lakes and streams, 
build their nests in the hollows of the craggy rocksL or 
haunt the lagoons and streams, rearing their young, and 
reposing' by the side of the inland waters, or among the 
tail grass and rushes that border the extensive fakes or 
marshy hoUoitvs. Among the former. may be reckoned 
the stately all^tross, Uwnedia emUans^ called iiy the 
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oatiTes obntuf. the tropic bird, phaeton aetherkts, called 
Dtaha ; several kinds of petrels, caUed otatare, and others ; 
these abound, in all the islands, but appear to resort ih 
jl^reater multitudes to the unnumbered clefts in the rocky 
Bides of the mountains of Borabbra and Maurua, than to 
the more eastern islands. Among the lakes are several 
kinds of heron, that, stand like sentinels on the broken 
ropks, watching for their prey, or inarch with. solemn 
gravity along Uie margin of the stream ; wild- duoks 
resort to thewlagoons and marshes. 

There -aie several ^nds of birds of prey, and a num- 
ber of the woodpecker tribe, with some smaU paroquets, 
of rich and splendid plumage. In the inland parts of 
some of the islands, the turtle-dove, which is called 
nupa, and among the- mountains pigeons, which, for the 
sound of their notes, the natives c^ uuairao, are found 
in considerable numbers. ^ Among the singing-birds, 
which are not numerous, the omaomao is the must con- 
spicuous. It is about the size of the English thrush, is 
of a yellow and brown speckled colour, and in its -note 
resembles the thrush more than any other bird^ " . 

The most useful bird, however, is the common domes- 
tic fowl, called mo.a by the natives, "lliese were found 
among the islands by their discoverers, and appear to 
bave been there as lopg as the people. They are of the 
same kind as those' reared in England ; the bodies are 
smaller and the legs longer, but this may perhaps have 
ariseafrom their not being- confined, and seldom fed by 
the people. Those that are tame usually live upon 
what they find in the s^arden, or the fragments of bread- 
fruit, &c. leKt ajfter me native meal. During the diay 
they seldom wander far from their dwner^s dwelling, and 
at nightf leither take shelter under the same roof, or 
roost on the boughs of the trees by which it is over- 
shadowed. Eggs are often plentiful, and the flesh of 
fowls, though iiSerior to that of those fed in Ekigland, is 
generally good* Besides the tame ibwls, there are - 
numbers vnld in different parts • of . the island, whicl - - 
range the woods, feeding on fniits or insects ; these an 
occasionidly taken by the natives, but are inferior U , 
those Uiat are domesticated. Fowls are not much usee 
by the inhabitants, but are now reared chiefly to supply 
the vessels that touch at the' islands for refreshment. 

Fish are numerous in the seas that surround the isl> 
ands ; they abouiid on their coasts among the reefs, and 
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in tlbek extensive lagoons. The eitonnous whale, catted 
by thei)eopte iqAoto, is often seen by the natives in their 
eanoesy pursuing; his gigantic pastime, raifl|ilg his un- 
wieldy bulk above the water, or spoutinff it in the air. 
The black-fish pass along their straits, and the porpoises 
often ^>pear in shoals, or exhibit ^eir gambols to the 

Seat amusement of the people, frequently throwing 
eir whole bodiesseveral feetout. of tbe water, curving 
their tailis, and falling headlong into the isea. The na- 
tives call them aua, a word which also signifies to spring 
or jump. Here, also, are seen a. great nuinber of the 
ray species, from the large unsightly^ diabolus, to the 
smallest kind, and a great varied of' the medusa, or 
cuttle-fish. The fleet, beautiful, and spdrtive dolphin, 
and the anomsdous creature called the fly ing-^sh,. that 
pursues its way alternately through the water and the 
air,, and seems the uniting link between the feathered 
smd the finny tribes. The natives call it marara. The 
totara, or hedge-hog fish, is also found among their reefs. 
The operu, scourer scomber of Linncus, resort to thai 
coasts in large shoals, at stated seasons of the yearr and 
are taken in great numbers by the people. 

The islanders are usually expert fishermen,- and fish 
is a principal means of support for those who reside 
near the shore. The albicore, bonito, ray, sword-fish 
and shark, the porpoise and the dolphin, are among the 
larger sea-fish that are eaten by them ; in addition to 
which, they have an almost endless variety of rock-fish, 
which are remarkably sweet and good. 

In the rivers they find prawns and eels, and in theii 
lakes, where there is an opening to the sea, multitudes 
of excellent fish are always found; among others is a 
salmon, which at pertain seasons of the year is taken 
in great abundan^ce. It exactly resembles the northern 
salmon in size, shape, and structure, but the flesh is 
much whiter, than that of the salmon of' Europe, or of 
those taken on the northern coasts of America ; the 
taste is also the same, excepting that the Tahitian sal- 
mon is rather drier than the other. ' In the sand they 
find muscles and cockles, and on the coral reefs a great 
variety of shell-fish ; among which the princiiMd are 
crabs, lobsters, welks, a large species of clam, and 
several varieties of echinid, or sea-egg. Numbers of 
turtle are also found. among the reefs and low coraUine 
or sandy islands. The turtle was formerly considered 
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sacred ; a part of erery one taken was offered to the 
godsi axid th^ rest, dressed with sacred fire^ was eateir 
Qidy by* the king and chiefs ; and then, I think, either 
within the precincts of the temple, or in its immediate 
Ticidity ; nciwihey are eaten by any one who catches 
them. Most of their fish is v^ry good, and furnishes a 
dish of which we never tired. 

The rivers furnish few fresh-water fish; eels are the 
princi))al, and they ate very fine; Eels, being great 
favourites, are sometimes tamed, and fed till they attain 
an enormous size. Taaroarii had several in mfferent 
parts of the ishind. These pets were kept in large 
holes, two or three feet deep, partially filled with water. 
Off the -sides of these pits the eels formed or found an 
aperture in a horizontal direction, in which they gene- 
rally remained, excepting when called by the person 
who fed them. I have been several tiines with the 
young phief when he has sat down by the side of the 
hole, and, by giving a shrill sort of whistle, has brought 
out an encHrmous eel, whiqh-has moved about the surface 
of the water, and eaten with conjfidence out of its mas- 
ter's hand. Connected with the fresh-water fish, a 
phenomenon is often observed for which the natives 
are puzzled to account. In the hollows of the rocks, and 
in other places, to which they suppose that the sea and 
the river never gain access, and where the water col- 
lected is entirely what falls from the clouds, small but 
regularly formed fish are sometimes found. The people 
have frequently expressed their surprise at finding them, 
and appeared' to wbnder how they ever came there. 
They <wi the;n topataua, literally, rain-drop, supposing 
they mnst have fallen from the clouds with the vain. 
! The accounts the natives give of the introduction of 
the animals found on the islands by the first European 
yisfters are most of them as fabulous as those relating 
to their own origin. Some, indeed, say that pigs and 
dogs were brought from the west by the first inhabitants ; 
but others refer their origin to man. One of their tra- 
ditions states, that after Taaroa had made the world and 
iifflfUrind, he created the quadrupeds of the earth, the 
fotrls or the air, and the fishes of the sea ; but one of 
Qiehrmost indelicate accounts states, that in ancjent 
times a man died, and after death his body was destroyed 
by worms, which ultimately grew into swine — apd were 
tae first known in the islands. We never 6bserved 
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unbng them any traces of the Asiatic doctrine of the 
transioigration of souls: although they beUered tlud 
hogs had souls, and that there was a distinct pla(Be, 
cafied Ofetuna, whither they supposed the souls of the 
pig8're)>aired after their death. This idea soipe cairied 
so far as to suppose, that not oply animals had souls, 
but to imagine that even flowers and plants were orgaoh 
ized beings, also possessing souls. Another sinpilai 
practice in reference to their pigs was, that of givipg 
them some distinct, though often arbitrary, name ; m 
that each pig had his own proper name, bv which he, afl 
weU as the several members of the family, was dtstiiw 
ffuished. This difference, however, prevailed — a jnan 
urequently changed his name, but the name of the pi^, 
once received, was- usually retained. 



CHAPTER IV. 

InhalriuntA of the islands of tbe Pacific— Oceanic nsgroes— Eastern PiolyiM- 
sians— General acjcount tt the Soath Sea islanders— Phyrieal character— 
Rxpression of countenance— Stature, colour, At. — Mental capacity — AndnU 
diviskm and compulation of time— Tahitian numerds— Extended calculA- 
tions -Aptness in receiving instruction— Moral character — Hospjtali^— 
Extensive and «fibctin|^ moral degradation— Its enenratinf InJliMnoa— ra^ 
mer longevity of the islanders. 

The ijsdands of the Pacific are inhabited -by two tribes 
of men totally distinct, and in some respects entirelj^ 
different from each other. The most ancient tribe is 
composed of what are designated oceanic negroes, who 
are distinguished by the d^kness of the skin, smaUness 
of stature, and particularly by their .black woolly or 
crisped hair. The other tnbe exhibits many of the dis- 
tinguishing features which belong to the physical char- 
acter of the Malayan and aboriginal Amencan tribes. 
The former race more properly belong to Australasia^ 
as by them New^Holland, New-Guinea, New-Britain, 
New-Caledonia, and the New-Hebrides, are peopled, 
while on one of the islands, still farther to the westward, 
both tribes take up their abode, and yet remain distinct ; 
the oceanic negroes dwelfing in the interior, and among 
the mountain fastnesses, while those ojf a fairer com- 
plexion ^fm their settlements along the shore. In the 
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vidiiity of the Friendly Islands they zppeai to be 
Ueiided. The greater part of Polynesia appears to be in- 
habited by those who present in their physical character 
many points of resemblance to the Malays and South 
Americansf bat yet differ materially from either, and 
seem to form an intermediate race. 

Although, with very few exceptions, all the inhabit- 
ants of these islands, to which the jdesignation of Poly- 
nesia- is given, exhibit the leading marks of the tribe to 
which they belong, the people of each cluster are dis- 
tingaisbed by some minor peculiarities. The following 
description refers to the inhabitants of the Georgian, 
Society, and adjacent islands, who, for the sake of 
brevity, are designated Tafaitians, or Society islandera. 
The Tahitians are generally above the mkldle stature ; 
bat their limbs are less muscular and firm than those 
of the Sandwich islanders,- whom in many respects they 
resemble. They are, at the same time, more robust 
than the Marquesans, who are the most light and agile 
of the inhabitants of Eastern Polynesia. In size and 
I^ysical power they are inferior to the New-Zealanders, 
and probably resemble in person the Friendly islanders 
as mach as any others in the Pacific ; exhibiting, how- 
ever, neither the gravity of the latter, nor the vivacity 
of tbe Marquesans. Their limbs are well formed, and 
although where corpulency prevails there is a degree 
of sluggishness, they are generally active in their move- 
ments, graceful and stately in their gait, and perfectly 
unembarrassed in their address. Those who reside in 
the interior, or frequently visit the mountainous parts of 
the islands, form an exception to this remark. The 
constant use of the naked feet in climbing the steep 
aides of the rocks, or the narrow defiles of the ravines, 
prolrably induces them to turn their toes inwards, which 
renders their gait exceedingly awkward. 

Among the many models of perfection in the human 
iSgiire that appear in the islands (presenting to the eye 
of the stranger all that is beautiful in symmetry, and 
graceftd in action), instances of deformity are now fre- 
ooently seen, arising from a loathsome disease, of 
foreign origin, affecting the features of the face, and 
nrascnlar parts of the body. There is another disease, 
which forms such a curvature of the upper part of the 
spine as to produce what is termed a humped or broken 
back. The disease which produces this distortion of 
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shape, and defonnity of appearance, is declared by the 
natives to have been unknown to their ancestors ; and, 
according to the accounts some of them giye of it, was 
the result of a disease left by the crew of Vancouver's 
ship. It does not prevail in any of the other |nnoupe ; 
and although such numbers are now affected with li, there 
is reason to believe that formerly, except the many dis- 
figurements produced by the elephantiasis, which appears 
to have prevailed from their earliest antiquity, a de- 
formed person was seldom seen. , « 

The countenance of the Society islander is open and 
prepossessing, though the features are bold, ana some- 
times prominent. The facial angle is frequently as 
perpendicular as in the . European structure, excepting 
where the frontal and the occipital bones of the scuO 
were pressed together in infancy. This was frequently 
done by the mothers with the male children, when they 
were designed for warriors. The forehead is some- 
times low, but frequently high, and finely formed; 
the eyebrows are dark and well defined, occasionally 
arched, but more generally straight ; the eyes seldom 
large, but bright and full, and of a jet-black colour ; the 
cheek-bones not high ; the nose_ either rectilmear or 
aquiUne, often accorppaniedwith a fulness s^ut the 
nostrils ; it is seldom fiat, notwithstanding it was for- 
merly the practice of the mothers and nurses. tQ press 
the nostrils of the female children, a fiat and broad nose 
being by many regarded as more handsome than other- 
wise. The mouth in general is well formed, though 
the lips are sometimes large, yet never so much so as 
to resemble those of the African. The teeth are always 
entire, excepting in extreme old a^e, and, though rather 
large in some, are remarkably white, and seldom either 
discoloured or decayed. The ears are large, and the 
chin retreating or projecting, most generafiy inclining 
to the latter. The form of the face is either round or 
oval, and but very seldom exhibits any resemblance to 
the angular form of the Tartar visage, while their profile 
frequently bears a most striking resemblance to uat of 
the European. Their hair is a shining black or dark 
brown colour ; straight, but not lank and wiry like that 
of the American Indian, nor, excepting in a few solitary 
instances, woolly like the New-Guinea or New Holland 
negroes. Frequentlv it is soft and curly, though seldom 
so fine as that of the civilized nations inhabiting the 
temperate zones. 
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There is a considerable difTerence between the stature 
<tf the male and female sex here, as well as in other 
parts of the world, yet not so great as that which often^ 
prevails in Europe. The females, though generaUy 
more delicate in* form and smaller in size than the men, 
are, taken altogetiber, stronger and larger than the 
feoiales of England, and sometimes remarkably tall and 
stcNit. A roundness and fulness of figure, without ex- 
tending to corpulency, distinguishes the people in gen- 
eril, jmrticularly the females. 

It 18 a singular fact in the physiology of the inhabit- 
ants of this part of the world, that the chiefs, and persons 
<^ hereditary rank and influence in the islands, are, 
almost without exception, as much superior to the 
peasantry or common people in stateliness, dignified 
deportment, and physical strength; as they are in rank 
and circumstances; although they are not elected to 
tiieir station on account of their personal endowments, 
bot derive their rank and elevation from their ancestry. 
This is the case with most of the groups of the Pacific, 
bat peculiarly so in Tahiti, and the adjacent isles. 
The father of the Late king was six feet four inches 
high ; Pomare was six feet two. The present king of 
Raiatea is equally talL Mahine, the king of Hua^e, 
bot for-the effects of age, would appear Uttle inferior. 
Their limbs are generally well formed, and the whole 
figure is proportioned to their height; which renders 
the difliBrence between the rulers and their subjects so 
striking, that Bougainville and some others have sup- 
posed they were a distinct race, the descendants of a 
superior people, who at a remote period had conquered 
the aborigines, and perpetuated their supremacy. It 
does not, however, appear necessaryi in accounting for 
the foot, to resort to such a supposition ; different treat- 
ment in infancy, superior and more regular diet, bathing, 
distinct habits of life, and the relation that often prevails 
between, the physical character of parents and their 
children, are sufficient. Some individuals among the 
lower classes exhibit a stature equal to that of the 
chiefis, but this is of rare occurrence, and that circum- 
stance alone does not faciUtate the admission of its pos- 
sessor 'to the higher ranks in society, though in the 
matrimonial alliances of their chiefs they undoubtedly 
had lespect to the physical superiority of their rulers. 
Hoice, m one of their songs, the following sentiments 

D2 
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are inculcated : — ** If black be the complexion o 
mother, the son will sound the conch-shell; if vigi 
and strong the mother, the son will be a governor. 

The preyaiUng colour of the natives is an oli 
bronze, or a reddish brown— equally removed froi 
jet-black of the African and the Asiatic, the yellc 
the 'Malay, and the red or copper colour of the ah 
nal American, frequently presenting a kind of mc 
between the two latter colours. Considerable va 
nevertheless, prevails in the complexion of the pc 
^on of the same island, and as great a diversity a 
the inhabitants of different islands. The natives- < 
Paliser or Pearl Islands, a short distance to the 
ward of Tahiti, are darker than the inhabitants < 
Georgian group. It is not, however, a blacker hw 
Iheir skin presents, but a darker redortNTOwn^ 
natives of Maniaa, or Mangeea, one of the H; 
cluster, and some of the inhabitants of Rurutu, an 
neighbourhood to the south or Tahiti, designaU 
Malte Brun '' the Austral Islands," and the major 
the reigning family in Raiatea, are not darker tha 
inhabitants of some parts of southern Europe. 

At the time of their birth, the complexion of Ta 
infants is but little if any darker than that of Eun 
children; and the skin only assumes the bron 
brown hue as they grow up under repeated or coi 
expos,ure to the sun. Those parts of the body th? 
most covered, even with their loose draperies of i 
cloth, are, through every period of life, much 1 
coloured than those that are exposed; and, not 
standing the dark tint with which the climate ap 
to die their skin, the ruddy bloom of health and t 
or the sudden blush, is often seen mantling the yoi 
countenance under the light brown tinge, which, 
thin veil, but partially conceals its glowing hue. 
females, who are much employed in beating 
making mats, or other occupations followed 
shelter, are usually fairer than the rest ; while th€ 
erroen, who are most exposed to the sun, are invai 
the darkest portion of the population. 

Darkness of colour was generally considered an 
cation of strength ; and fairness of complexion the 
trary. Hence the men were not solicitous eith 
cover their persons or avoid the sun's rays, fron 
apprehension of the effect it would produce on the 
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When they searched the field of battle for the bones oi 
the slau, to use them in the manufacture of chisels, ffim* 
lets, or fish-hooks, they always selected those whose 
^ins.were dark, as they supposed their bones were 
strongest. When I hare seen the natives looking at n 
very dark man, I have sometimes heaid them«ay, Toate 
m tf , te ereere! ivi maitai tona: "the man, how dark! 
good bones ar^ his.'' A fair complexion was not an 
object of admiration or desire. They never considered 
the fairest European countenance see'n among them 
handsomer thsm their own ; and sometimes, when a fine, 
tall, well-formed, and personable man hasr landed from 
a ship, they hav6 remarked as he passed along, '* Afine 
iQan that, if he. were but a native." They formetty 
supposed the white colour of the European's skin to be 
the e^ffect of illne^, and hence beheld it with pity. This 
opinion probably originated from the effects of a disease 
with which they are occasionally afflicted*-a kihd of 
leprosy, which turns the skin of the parts affectcid 
white. This impression, however, is now altogether 
removed by the lengthened intercourse they have had 
with' foreigners, and the residence of European families 
among them. 

The mental, capacity of the -Society islanders has 
been hitherto much more partially developed than their 
l^ysical character. . They .are remarkably curious and 
mquisitive, and, comj)ared with other Polynesian nations, 
may be said to possess, considerable ingenuity, mechan- 
ical invention, and imitation. TotaOy unacquainted 
witl\ the use of letters, their minds could not be improved 
by any regular continued culture ; yet the distinguishing 
feature of their civil polity — th6 imposing nature, nu- 
merous ' observances, and diversified ramifications of 
their mythology — ^the legends of their gods — the his- 
torical songs of their bards-^the beautiful, figurative, 
and, impassioned eloiquence sometimes displayed in their 
nationsd assemblies — sCnd, above all, the copiousness, 
variety,- precision, and purity of their language, with 
their extensive use of numbers-«-warrant the conclu- 
sion that they possess no contemptible mental capabili- 
ties. This conclusion is supported by a variety of cir- 
comstances connected with their former state. 

Tliough unacquainted with the compass, they have 
names for the cardinal points. The north they call 
Apatoa; the South, Apatoeran ; the east^ Te hitia o te ra. 
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the rising of the mm ; and the weait, ^e Tooa o t» rs, 
the faUing or sinking of the sun. 

Their genealogies and chronological traditionB do Bot 
appear to have been qo correctly preserved as those of 
the Hawaiians, one or two of which 1 have, that appear, 
at least for nearly thirty generations, tolerably correct, 
though they go back one hundred generations. . They 
were, however, as correct in their methods of confuting 
time as their northern neighbours, if not more so. One 
mode of reckoning time was by ut#, or generatioiis ; 
but the most general calculation was by the year, which 
they call matahiti, and which consisted of twelve or 
thirteen lunar months, by the tau. Or matarii, season or 
half-year, by the month of thirty days, and by the day 
or mght. They had distinct names &>r each month ; 
and though they all agreed about the length of the year, 
they were not unanimous as to the beginning of it, or 
the names of the months, each island having a compota- 
tion peculiar to itself. - ^ «' 

The following is a statement of their divisions of 
time, copied from a small book on arithmetic, 4&c. pre- 
pared by Mr. Davies, which I printed at Huahine in 
1819. It is the method of computation adopted, by the 
late Pomare and the reigning family. 



1. Avareha • . 



5. Faaahu • ^ 

8. Pipiri . « 
4. Taaoa . • 

6. Aununu » 

6. Apaapa 

7. P^joto mua 

8. Paroro muii 

9. Mimaha • 

10. Hiaia . . 

11. Tema . . 

12. Te-eri . . 



18. Te-t«i • 






The new lno<ni that appears about the 
summer solstice of Tahiti, and gene- 
rally answers to the last ten days of De- 
cember, or the beginning of Janaaiy. 

January, and part of Febnuuey-^The 
season of plenty. 

February, and part of Mart^ 

March, and part of April — ^The season 
of scarcity. 

April, and part of May.. 

May, and part of June.. 

June, and part of July. 

July, and part of Au^ist. " ... 

August, and part of Beptember^ 

,September, and part of October. 

October, and part of November — ^The 
season of scarcity. 

The whole, or part of NoTembei> — The 
uru, er young bread-firuit, begins to 
flower. 

The whole, or part of Decemberw.TlM 
uru, or bread-fruit, nearly ripa. 
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Their calculations, however, were not very exact. Thirteen 
mooiui exceed the duration of the solar year. But, in order to 
adapt the same moons to the same seasons, as they successively 
occur, the moon generally answering to March, or the one occur- 
ring about July, is omitted ; and, in some years, only twelve moons 
are enumerated. 

Another computation commenced the year at the 
month Apaapa, about the middle of May, and gave dif7 
ferent names to several of the months. They divided the 
year into two seasons, of the Matarii, or Pleiades. The 
first they called Matarii i nia^ Pleiades above. It conl- 
menciBd when, in the evening, these stars appeared on 
or near the horizon^ and the half-year, during which, 
immediately after simset, they were seen above the hori- 
zon, was called Matarii i nia. The other season com- 
menced when, at simset, the stars were invisible* and 
continued untU at that hour they appeared again above 
the horizon. This season was called Matarii i rare, 
Pleiades below. 

The islanders had three seasons besides these. The 
first they called Tetau, autiynn, or season of plenty, the 
harvest of bread-fruit. It commenced with the month 
Tetai, Deciember, and continued till Faahu. ^ This is not 
only the harvest^ but the summer of the South Sea 
islands. It is also the season of most frequent rain. 
The next is Te tau miti rahi, the season of high sea. 
This commences with TteW, November, and continues 
until January. The third is the longest, and is called 
the Te tau Poai, the winter, or season of drought and 
scarcity. It generally commences in Paroromuay July, 
and continues till Tema^ October. 

The natives have distinct names for each day and 
each night of the month or moon. They do not, how- 
ever, reckon time by days, but by nights. Hence, in- 
stead of sa3ang^ how many days since ? they would 
mquire, Bui hai aenei t " How many nights V The fol- 
lowing are therdi£ferent nights of each moon. 

Ttfl MIOHTS OF THE MOON. 

1. Ohirohiti 6.' Ore-ore-mua. 

2. Hoata. 7* Ore-ore-murL 

3. Hami-ami-mua. . 8. Tamatea. 

4. Hami-ami-roto. 9. Ohuina. 
fi. Hami-ami-mux6. . 10. Oari. 
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11. Omaluuni. 


81. Oz»-OM-iotos. 


\ 


IS. Ohaa. 


88. Ore-qro-mori. 




18. Omaitn. 


88. TaazoaHDoa. 


- 


14. Ohota. 


84. Taam-roto, 




•16. Omrae. — Te-manuiiapttd, 


85. Taaxoapmiiri. 




or the moon with a zound 


86. 0-Tane. , 




and full face. 


87. 0-Roomie. 




16. Oturu-tea. 


88. O^Roomaori. 




17. Raau-mua. 


89. O-mntn. 


^ 


18. Raaa-foto. 


90. 0.teiieo.-:-Thk 


is the 


19. Raau-muri. 


.night or day the noon diMy 


20. Ore^fe-niua. 


or is changed* 


■ 



Th(B seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth nij^its, 
or nights immediately succee^ng the fuU nsoon, were 
considered as seasons when spirits wander more than at 
any other time; they were aiso favourable to the dep- 
redations of thieves. They do not appe^ to hive divided 
their months into weeks, or. to have had any division 
between months and days. Totally ignorant of clocks 
or. watches, they could not divide the day into hours. 
They however marked the progress of the day with 
sufficient Exactness, by noticing the position of me son 
in the firmament, the appearance of the.atmoephere^ 
and the ebbing and flowing of the tid^. 

Midnight they called the Tui ra po. 

One or two in the morning — Mam ao.^ 

Cock-crowing, or about tl^e o'clock in the m6ni|ng-^-«Aaoa 
te moa ; aaoa being an ijnitation of the crowing of a cock. 

The dawn of day — Tatahiata. 

Morning twilight — ^Marao rao. 

When the flies begin to stir — F«rao-rao. 

When a man's face can be known — Itea ta mata taata. 

The first appearalice of -the upper part of the sux^x-Te hatea 
ra te ra. 

Sunrise, or momkig^— Poi poi. 

The sun above the horizon — Ofao tuna te ra. ' 

The sun a little higher, sending his r^ys on the land — ^Bfatiti 
titi te ra. ' 

About seven o'clock-.-Tohe pu te ra« 

Eight o'clock — Pere tia te ra. 

AUiut nine— ^Ua paare tei ra« 

Ten or elevea-r-Ua medua te ra. 

Noon-day, or the sun on the meridian-^ Avatea. 

One or two in the afternoon— Taupe te ra. 

About three in the afternoon-— Tape-tape te x%« 

Nearly four— Tahataha te xa^ 
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About five — ^Hi^-hia te ra. 

Between five and six — Ua mara mam te ra. 

Sun-setting — ^Ahiaha. Evening — Maiiite ra. Falling of the 

sun. . " 

The beginning of darkness — Arehurehu. 
Night, or the light quite gone — Po. 

When the sea begins to flow towards the land — Pananu te taL 
About eleven at night — Tia rua te rui. 

In order to facilitate their commercial transactionis, 
and their intercourse with civilized nations, the names 
for the months, and the days of the week, used in Eng- 
land have been introduced. They have also been in- 
structed in our methods of calculating the leap-years, &c. 

The English method of mensuration has been intro- 
duced, and, with regard to short distances, they begin to 
understand it. Tlie word hehedoma has been introduced^ 
to signify a week.' It is not, however, so frequently . 
employea by. the people as the word Sabbath. If a na- 
tive wished to say he had been absent on a voyage or 
journey six weeks, he would generally say six Sab- 
baths^ or one mpon and two Sabbaths. 

Considering their uncivilized state, and want of let- 
ters, their method of , computing time is mattei" of as- 
tonishment, and shows that they must have existed as 
a nation for many generations, to have rendered it so 
perfect. It is also an additional proof that they are not 
deficient in mental capacity. 

Their acquaintance with and extensive use of num- 
bers under these circumstances is still more surprising. 
They did not reckon by forties, after the manner of the 
Mexicans and Sandwich islanders, but had a decimsj 
method of calculation. These numerals were, . 

Atahi, one. . Aono, six. 

Arua, two. Ahitu, sev«n. 

Aloru, three. Avaru, eight. 

Amaha, four. Aiva, ninew 

Arima, five. Ahum, ten. 

Eleven would be Ahum matahi, ten and one ; and so 
on to, twenty, which was simply Erua ahum, two tens ; 
twenty-one, two tens and one ; and proceeding in this 
way till ten tens, or one hundred, which they called a 
Ran, The same method was repeated for every suc- 
cessive rau, or hundred, till ten had been enumerated, 

D3 
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and these they called one Manor or thousand. They 
continued in the same way to enumerate the wiits, 
ahurus or tens, raus or hundreds, and manos or thou- 
sands, until they had counted ten manos, or thousaodB; 
this they called a Manotiniy or ten thousand. Confciiiii- 
ing the same process, they counted ten manotinis, which 
they called a Reiuy or one hundred thousand. Advanc* 
ing still further, they count ten rehus, which they called 
an /u, which was ten hundred thousand, or one million; 
. They had no higher number than the m, or miUion. 
they conld, however, by me£Lqs of the above terms or 
combinations, enumerate with facility, tens, hundreds, 
thousands, tens of thousands, or hundreds of thousands 
of millions. 

The precision, regularity, and extent of their num- 
bers has often astonished me ; and how a people having, 
comparatively speaking, but little necessity to use cad- 
culation, and being destitute of knowledge of figures, 
should have originated and matured such a S3rstem is 
still wonderful, and .appears, more than any other fact, 
to favour the opinion tnat these islands were peopled 
from a country whose inhabitants were highly civilized. 

Many of their numerals aire precisely the «ame as 
those used by the people of several of the Asiatic 
islands, and also in the remote and populous island of 
Madagascar. Occasionally the islanders double the 
number, by simply counting two instead of one. This 
is frequently practised in counting fish, .bread-fruit, or 
cocoanuts, and is called double counting, by which all 
the above terms signify twice as large a number as is 
now affixed to them. 

In counting, they usually employ a piece of the stalk 
of the cocoanut leaf, putting one aside fdr every ten, and 
gathering them up, and putting a longer one aside for 
every rau, or hundred. The natives of most of the 
islands, adults and .children, appear remarkably fond of 
figures and calculations, and receive the elements of 
arithmetic with great facility, and seeming delight. 

They estimate the distance of places by the length 
of time it takes to travel or sail from one to the other. 
Thus, if we wished to give them an idea of the distance 
from the islands to England, we should say it was ^e 
months ; and they would say the distance from Tahiti to 
Huahine, was a night and a day, and from Huahine to 
Baiatea, from sunrise to nearly noon^ &c. 

That their mental powers are not inferior to those of 
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the generality of mankind has been more fully shown 
since the estabhshment of schools, and the introductioin 
of letters. Not only have the children and young per- 
sons learned to read, write, cipher, and con^mit their 
lessons to memory with a facility and quickness not ^x- 
cfeeded by individuals of the same age in any country ; 
but the education of adults, and even persons advanced 
in years— which in England, with every advantage, is 
so difficult an undertakings that nothing but the use 
of the best mesois' and untiring application ever accom- 
plished it, — ^has been effected here with comparative 
ease. ' Multitudes, who were upwards of thirty or forty 
years .of age when they commenced with the alphabet, 
have, in the course of twelve months learned to read dis- 
tinctly in the New Testament ; large portions, and even 
whole books of Which, some of them have in a short 
period committed to memory. 

They acquired the first rules of arithmetic with equal 
facility, and have readily received the different kinds of 
instruction hitherto furnished, as fast as their teachers 
could prepare lessons in the native language. It is 

Erobable that hot less than ten thousand persons have 
earned to read the Scriptures, and that nearly an equal 
number are either capable of writing, or are under in- 
struction. In the several stations and branch -stations, 
many thousands are still receiving daily instruction in 
the ' first principles of human knowledge and divine 
truth. 

The following extract from the journal of a Tahittan, 
now a native missionary in the Sandwich group, is not 
only most interesting from the intelligence it conveys, 
but creditable to the writer's talents. It was published 
in the American Missionary Herald, and refers to the 
young princess of the Sandwich Islands, the only sister 
of the late and present king. 

*' Nahienaena, in knowledge and wordtf, is a womap of ma- 
tured onderstanding. All the fathers and- mothers of this land 
are ignorant and len-handed ; thej become children in the pres* 
ence of Nahlenaena, and she is their mother and teacher. Her 
own men, women, and children (those composing her household 
or domestic establishmept), listen to the good word of Grod from 
her lips. She also instructs Hoapiri and wife in good tMifgs. 
She teaches them night and day. She is constantly speaking 
to her steward and to all her household. Very numerous wte th» 
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wordi which ahe speaks, to encourage and to strengUiai thflm 
in the good way. 

** The young princess has always been pleasant in e auwt mk 
tion. Her wonls are good words. She takes pleasuTB.in oon- 
Tersation» like a woman of mature years. She orders her speech 
with great wisdom and discretion, always making a just distinc- 
tion between good and evil. She manifests mucU disceniment 
in speaking to others the word of God and the word of love. It 
was by the maliciousness of the people,- old and yoonff, that Ab 
was formerly led astray. She was then ignorant ottbe devices 
of the wicked. They have given her no rest, but have presented 
every argument before ^r that this world coold present, to win 
her over to them. 

^ Nahienaena desires now to make herself very lour. She 
does not wish to be exalted by men. She desires to cast off en- 
tirely the rehearsing of names ; for her rejoicing ii not now in 
names and titles. ' This is what she desires, and kmes to have 
rehearded — * Jesus alone ; let him be lifted up ; let bun be ex- 
alted ; let all rejoice in him ; let our hearts sing praise to him.' 
This is the language of her inmost souL" 

On a public occasion in the island of Raiatea, during 
the year 1825, a number of the inhabitants were con- 
yersmg on the wisdom of God ; which, it was obsenred, 
though 80 long unperceived by them, was strikingly ex- 
hibited in every object they beheld. In confirmation 
of this, a venerable and gray-headed man, who had 
formerly been a sorcerer, or priest of the Evtt Spirit, 
stretched forth his hand, and, looking at the limbs of his 
body, said, " Here the wisdom of God is displayc^d. I 
hsL\e hinges from my toes to my finger ends. This 
fing[er has its hinges, and bends at my desire ; this arm, 
on its hinge, is extended at my will ; by means of th€«e 
hinges my legs bear me where I wish ; and my mouth, 
by its hinge, masticates my food. Does not all this 
display the wisdom of God V* 

The above will show that the inhabitants of these dis- 
tant isles, though shut out for ages from intercourse 
with every other part of the world, and deprived of 
every channel of knowledge, are, notwithstanding, by 
no means inferior in intellect or capacity to the more 
favoured inhabitants of other parts of the globe. These 
statements also warrant the anticipation that thej will 
attain an elevation equal to that of the most cultivated 
and enlarged intellect, whenever they shadl securo the 
requisite advantages. 
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. The3r certainly appear to possess an aptness for learn- 
ingy and a quickness in pursuit of it, which is highly en« 
couraging, although in some degree counteracted by the 
YOlatile^position and fugitive habits of their early Ufe, 
irader the influence of which their mental character was 
formed ; and a love of indolence, fostered by the warmth 
of the climate and the fertility of the soil. 

. The moral character of the South Sea islanders, 
though more folly developed than their intellectual ca- 
TOiciiy, often presents the most strikmg contradictions. 
Their hospitality has, ever since their discovery, been 
proverbial, and 'cannot be exceeded. It is practised 
alike bf aU ranks, and is regulated only by the means of 
the inmyidual by whom it is exercised. 'A poof man 
feels himself called upon when a friend from a distance 
visits his dwelling, to provide an entertainment fcMrhim, 
though he:should thereby expend every article of food 
he possessed ; and he would generally divide his fish 
or his bread-fruit with any one, even a stranger, who 
should be in need, or who should ask him for it. 

I am willing to afford them every degree of credit for 
the exercise of this amiable disposition ; yet, when it is 
considered that a guest is not entertained day after day 
at his friend's table, but that after one large collection 
of food has been presented, the visiter must provide for 
himself, while the host frequently takes but little fur- 
ther concern about him — ^we are induced to think that 
the force of custom is as powerful in its influence on 
his mind as that of hospitality. In connexion with this 
it should be recollected that for every such entertain- 
ment the individual ' expects to be reimbursed in kind, 
whenever he may visit the abode of his guest. Their 
ancient laws of government also imperiously required 
the poor industrious landholder, or farmer, to bring forth 
the produce of his garden or his field for the use of the 
chiefs, or the wandering and licentious Areois, when- 
ever they might halt at his residence ; and more in- 
dividuals have been banished, or selected as sacrifices, 
for withholding what these daring ramblers required, 
than perhaps for aiU other crimes. To withhold food 
from the king or chiefs when they might enter a dis- 
trict was considerecl a crime next to resisting the royal 
aothority, or declaring war against the king; and this 
has in a great degree rendered the people so ready to 
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provide an entertainment for those by whom they may 
be visited. ^ 

Next to their hospitality, their cheerMneas and good- 
nature strike a stranger. They are seldom melancholy 
or reserved, always willing to enter into conversation, 
and ready to be pleased, and to attempt to please thieir 
associates. They are, generally speaking, careful not 
to nve offence to each other : but though, since the in- 
troduction of Christianity, families dwell together, and 
find an increasing interest in social intercourse, yet they 
do not realize that high satisfaction experienced by 
members of families more advanced in civilization. 
There are, however, few domestic broils; and were 
fifty natives taken promiscuously from any town or vil- 
lage, to be placed in a neighbourhood or house — where 
tf^ would disagree once, fifty Englishmen, selected in 
the same way, and placed under simUar cireumstances, 
would quarrel perhaps twenty times. - They do hot ap- 
pear to delight in provoking one another, but are far 
more accustomed to jesting, mirth, and humour than 
irritating or reproachful language. ' 

Their jests ^and raillery were not always confined to 
individuals, but extended to neighbourhoods, or the 
population of whole islands. The inhabitants of one 
of the Leeward Islands (Tahaa, I believe) even to the 
present time furnish matter for mirthful jest to the na- 
tives of the other islands of the group, from the circum- 
stance of one of their people, the first time she saw a 
foreigner who wore boots, exclaiming, with astonish- 
ment, that the individual had iron legs. It is also said» 
that among the first scissors possessed by the Hualune- 
ans, one pair became exceedingly dull, and the simple- 
hearted people, not knowing how to remedy this defect^ 
tried several experiments, and at length baked the scis- 
sors in a native oven, for the purpose of sharpening 
them. Hence the people of Huahine are often spoken 
of in jest by the Tahitians, as the feia eu paotiy or (leople 
that baked the scissors. The Tahitians themselves 
were in their turn subjects of raiUery, from some of 
their number, who resided at a distance from the sea, 
attempting, on one occasion, to kill a turtle by pinchmg 
its throat, or strangling it, when the neck was chrawn 
into the shell, on which they were surprised to find they 
could make no impression with their fingers. The Hua- 
hineans, therefore, in their turn spoke of the Tahitiaoa 
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as the feia uumi honu, the people that strangled the 
turtle. "^ 

Their humour and their jests were, however, but 
rarely^ what might be termed innocent sallies of wit; 
they were in general low and immpral to a disgusting 
degree. Their common conversation, when engaged in 
their ordinary avocations, was often such as the . ear 
could not listen to without pollution, presenting images 
and conveying sentiments whose most fleeting passage 
through the mind left contamination. AwfuUy dark, 
indeed, was their moral character, and notwithstanding 
the apparent mildness of their disposition, and the- 
cheerfid vivacity of their conversation, no portion of 
the human race was ever perhaps sunk lower in brutal 
licentiousness and moral degradation than this isolated 
people. 

"The PaphianTenns, driven flpom the west, 
In Polynesian grnves long undisturbed^ 
Hei* shameful rites and orgies foul maintained. 
The wandering voyager at Tahiti found 
Another Daphne." 

The, veil of obhvion must be 4spread over this part of 
their character, of which the appaUing picture, drawn 
by the pen of inspiration in the hand of the apostle, in 
the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, revolting 
and humiliating as it is, affords but too faithful a por- 
traiture. 

The depraved moral habits of the South Sea islanders 
undoubtedly weaken their mental energies and enervate 
their physical powers ; and although remarkably strong 
men are now and then met with among them, they 
seem to be more distinguished by activity and capability 
of endurance, than by muscular strength. They engage 
in various kiiids of work with great spirit for a time, 
but they soon tire. Regular, steady habits of labour are 
only acquired by long practice. When a boat manned 
with English seamen, and a canoe with natives, have 
started together from the shore — at their first setting 
out the natives would soon leave the boat behind, but as 
they became weary they would relax their vigour; 
while the seamen, pulling on steadily, would not . only 
overtake them, but, if the voyage occupied three or four 
hours, would invariaWy reach their destination first. 

The natives take a much larger quantity of refresh- 
ment than Etnopean labourers, but their food is lesa 
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solid and nutritive. They hare, however, t]ie power 
of enduring fatigue and hunger in a greater de^e than 
those by whom they are visited. A native will soqie- 
times travel in the course of ia day thirty or forty 
miles, ft^quently over mountain' and ravine, without 
taking any refreshment, except the juice from apiece 
of sugar-cane, and apparently experience but little in- 
convenience from his excursion. The facility with 
which they perform their journeys is undoubtedly the 
result of habit, as many are accustomed to traverseihe 
mountains and climb the rocky precipices, even from 
their childhood. 

The longevity of the islanders does not appear to 
have been in former times inferior to that of the inhab- 
itants of more temperate climates. It is, however, ex- 
ceedingly diflcult to ascertain the age of individuals in 
a community destitute of all records; and although 
many persons are to be met with whose Mrrinkled skin, 
decrepit form, silver hair, impaired .sight, toothless 
jaws, and tremulous voice afford every indication of ex- 
treme age, these alone would be fallacious data, as 
climate, food, and habits of life might have prematurely 
induced them. Our inferences are therefore drawn 
from facts connected with comparatively recent events 
in their history, the dates of which are well known. 
When the missionaries arrived m the Duff, there were 
natives on the island who could recollect the visit of 
Captain Wallis : he was there in 1767. There are, in 
both the Sandwich and Society Islands, individuals who 
can recollect Captain Cook's visit, which is fifty 3rear8 
ago ; there are also two now in the islands that were 
tScen away in the Bounty, forty years since ; and these 
individuals do not look more aged, or even so faur ad- 
vanced in years, as others that may be seen. The 
opinion of those missionaries who have been longest in 
the islands is, that many reach the age of seventy years 
or upwards. There is, therefore, every reason to be- 
lieve that the period of human life in the South Sea 
islands is not shorter than in other parts of the world, 
unless when it is rendered so by the inordinate use of 
ardent spirits, and the influence of diseases prevailing 
among the lower classes, from which they were ori- 
ginally exempt, and the ravages of which they are 
unable to palliate or remove. 

The mode of livings ei^pecially among the.iarmieny 
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Mr simple diet, and the absence of all stimiilants, their 
inhr hoars of retiring to rest, and risin^^ in the morning 
Willi or before the break of day, their freedom from 
initating or distressing cares, and sedentary habits, 
iriiich so often, in artificial or civilized society, destroy 
health, Bppesr favourable to the longevity -of this por* 
tion of the itihabitants, and present a striking contrast 
to the dissipated and licentious habits of the Areola 
dancers, and votaries of dissipation and pleasure. 
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It is impossible for any one who has visited these 
islands, or traversed any one of the districts, to enter- 
tain the slightest doubt that the number of inhabit- 
ants in the South Sea islands was formerly much 
greater than at present. What tbeir number, in any re- 
mote period of their history, may have been, it is not easy 
to ascertain : Captain Cook estimated those residing in 
Tahiti at 200,000. The grounds, however, on which he 
formed his conclusions were certainly fallacious. The 
population was at all times so fugitive and uncertain^ 
as to tliud jHToportion it bore to any section of geogra- 
jdiical surface, that no correct inference as to the 
amotmt of the whole could be drawn from the num-« 
hers seen in one part. Captain Wjilson's calculation, in 
1797, made the population of Tahiti only about 16,000; 
and, not many years afterward, the missionaries de^ 
cla]>ed it as their opinion, that this island did not con-* 
tain more than 8,000 souls; and I cannot think that, 
within the last, thirty years, it has ever contained fewer 
ii^ahitants. 

The present number of natives is about 10,000 ; that 
of Eimeo'and Tetoaroa probably %000. The Leewai4 
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Islands perhaps contain nearly an equal nomber. The 
Austral Islands have about 5,000 inhabitants; 4,000 of 
whom reside in the islands of Rapa and. Raivavai.* 
Rarotogna, or Rarotoa, has a population of nearly 
7,000; and the whole of the Harvey islands contain 
not less than ten or eieven thousand. Connected with 
these may be considered the Paumotu, or Pearl Islands, 
of whose population it is difficult to form an^ correct 
estimate, as there, are no means of ascertaining their 
numbers, excepting from the reports of the natives, and 
the observations ot masters of vessels, who generally 
make a very short stay among them. Anaa, or Prince 
of Wales's Island, is said to be inhabited by several 
thousands, and as the islands are numerous, though 
small, it is to be presumed that their population does not 
amount to less than ten thousand.- From these state*- 
ments it will appear, that the population of' the Geor- 
gian and Society Islands, together with the adjacent 
clusters, with which the natives maintam constant in- 
tercourse, and to which Christianity has been conveyed 
by native or European tieachers, comprises between 
forty-eight and fifty thousand persons. In thSs number, 
the Marquesas, to which native teachers have gone, «id 
which one of the missionaries has recently visited, 
are not included. Their population is probably about 
thirty or forty thousand. 

With respect to the Society and neighbourmg islands, 
although no ancient monuments are found indicating 
that they were ever inhabited by a race much farther 
advanced in civilization than those found on their shores 
by Wallis, Cook, -and Bougainville; yet that race has 
evidently, at no very remote period, been much more 
numerous than it was when dispovered by Europeans. 
In the bottom of every valley, even to the recesses in 
the mountains, on the sides of the inferior bills, and on 
the brows of almost every promontory, in each of the 
islands, monuments of former generations are still met 
with in great abundance. Stone pavenients of their 
dwellings and court-yards, ibuodations of houses, and 
ruins of family temples are numerous. Occasionally 
they are found in exposed situatioiis, but generally amid 
thickets of brushwood or groves of trees, some of which 

* Since tliisesllnuite.wuflnt Tmblifltaed.aMTere epid«niid1m«WBpt ttrauh 
*— ' two lattMT toUuHto, antf coMidwrjiMy dimiwWwd tkib topvlMotu ' 
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are of the largest groyvth. All these relics are of the 
nune kind as those observed among the natives at the 
time of their discovery/ evidently proving that they be- 
kmg to the same race, though to a more populous era 
of their history. The stone tools occasionally found 
near these vestigos of antiquity demonstrate the same 
lamentable fadt. 

The present generations, deeply sensible of the de- 
population that has taken place even within the recollec- 
tion of those most advanced in years, have felt acutely 
in prospect of tl^e annihilation that appeared inevitable. 
Their priests fbhnerly denounced the destruction of the 
nation,- as the greatest punishment the gods could in- 
flict, and the following was one of the predictions : JS 
tupu te fau, B tcro te farero, e mou te taatd : " The fau 
{hUnsciis) shall grow, the farero (coral) shall spread or 
stretch out itsi>ranches, but man shall cease." The 
fau is one of the inost spreading trees, and is of quickest 
growth'; it sopn overruns uncultivated lands; while 
the branching coTsl^Jarero, is perhaps more rapid in its 
formation than any of the corallines that close up the 
openings in the reefs, and, wherever it is shallow, rises 
to the water'a surface, so as to prevent the passage of 
the t;ahoe, and destroy the resort of the fish. This was 
denounced as the punishment that would follow disobe- 
dience to the injunctions or requisitions of the priest, 
deUvered in the name and under the authority of the 
gods. Tati, however, remarked to Mr. Davies, that it 
was the observing, not the neglecting, of the directions 
of the priest that had nearly produced its actual accom- 
{dishment. . • 

At the time when the nation renounced idolatry, the 
popolation'was so much reduced, that many of the morer- 
observant natives thought the denunciation of the pro- 
phet was about to be literally fulfilled. Tatij the chief 
of Papara, talking with ^r, Davies on this subject, in 
1815, said, with great emphasis, that ** If God had pot 
sent his Word at the time he did, wats, infant-murder, 
homan sacrifices, &c. would have made an end of the 
SDMdl remnant of the nationJ' A similar declaration 
was pathetically made by Pomare soon after, when 
sonae visiters from England, I think the deputation from 
the Missionary Society, waited upon him at his resi- 
dence. He addressed them to the foUowing effect: 
^ You have qome to see us undjor circumstances very 
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different from those under which your c ountrym en for- 
meriy viaited our ancestors. They came in the era of 
men, when the islands were inhabitedi but you are come 
to behold just the remnant of the peopLe." I have 
often heard the chiefs speak of themselveii and of the 
natives as only a small toeOf remainder, left after the 
extermination of Satani, or the evil Sfmt ; comparing 
themselves to a firebrand unconsumed toionff the 
mouldering embers of a recent conflagration. These 
figures, and others equally affecting and impressive, 
were but too appropriate, as emblems of the actual 
state to which they were reduced. Under tlve depopu- 
lating influence of vicious habits — ^the dreadful devasta- 
tion of diseases that followed, and the early destruction 
of healtlt-Hhe prevalence of infanticide— the frequency 
of war — the barbarous principles upon which it was 
prosecuted, and the increase of human sacrifices, it does 
not appear possible that they could have existed as a 
nation for many generations longer. - 

An inquiry naturally presents ititelf in ccmnexion 
with ,this subject, viz. : To what cause is. this recent 
change in the circumstances of the people to be attrib- 
uted? It is self-evident, that if these habits had 
always prevailed amonjg the Tahitians, they must long 
since have been annihilated. Soej^ty must, at soine 
time, have been more favourable, not only to tiiie [Hres- 
ervation, but to the increase of population, or the in- 
habitants could never have been so numerous as they 
undoubtedly were a century or a century and a haJf 
ago. There is no question that depopulation haod taken 

Elace to a considerable extent prior to their discovery 
y Captain Wallis, and it is not easy to • discover the 
causes wliich nrst led to it. Infanticide and human 
sacrifices, together with their wars, appear to have oc- 
casioned the diminution of the inhabitants before die 
period alluded to. Whether wars were more frequent 
immediately preceding their discovery than they had 
been in earlier ages, we have not the means of knowing, 
nor have we been able to ascertain, with any great accu- 
racy, how long the Areoi society had existed, or child- 
muider was practised. There is reason to believe that 
infanticide is not of recent origin, and the antiquity of 
the Areoi fraternity, according to tradition, is eqUal to 
that of the first inhabitants. 
., Human sacrifices, we are inf(»ined by the natiyes^ are 
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comparatively, of modem institution : they were not 
admitted untu a few generations antecedent to the dis- 
covery of the islands. They were first offered at Rair 
atea, in the national marae at Opoa, having been de- 
manded by the priest in the name of the god, who had 
commmiicated the requisition to his servant in a dream. 
Human sacrifices were presented at Raiata and the Lee- ' 
ward Islands for some time before they were intro- 
duced among the ofiierings to the deities of Tahiti ; but 
soon afterthey began to be employed, they were offered 
with great frequency, and in appalling numbers ; — ^but of 
this an account will hereafter be given. 

The depopulation that Gas taken place during the last 
two or three generations, viz. since their discovery, 
may be eaisily accounted for. In addition to a disease, 
which, as a desolating scourge, spread, unpalliated and 
unrestrained, its unsightly and fatal influence among 
the people, two others are reported to have been carried 
thither— one by the crew of Vancouver in 1790 ; and 
the other by means of the Britannia, an Enghsh whaler, 
in 1807. Both these disorders spread through the 
islands ; the former almost as fatal as the plague, the 
latter affecting nearly every individual throughout all the 
islands. The maladies originally prevailing among 
them appear, compared with those by which they are 
nQw afflicited, to have been few in number and mUd in 
character. 

Next to these diseases, the introduction of firearms, — 
although their use in war has not perhaps rendered their 
engagements more cruel and murderous than when they 
fought hand to hand ynth club and spear, — has most un- 
doubtedly cherished, in those who possessed them, a 
desire for war, as a means of enlarging their territory 
and augmenting their power. Pomare's dominion* 
woidd never have been so extensive and so absolute, 
iHit for the aid he derived, in the early part othis reigii, 
from the mutineers of the Bounty, who attended him to 
battle with arms whicl^ they had previously learned to 
use with an effect which his opponents could not resist. 
Subsequently, the hostUe chieftains, having procured 
firearms, and succeeding in attaching to their interest 
European deserters from their ships, considered them- 
selves, if not invincible, at least equal to their enemies, 
and sought every opportunity for engaging in the horrid 
work of accelerating the depopulation of their country. 
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Destraction was the avowed design with which they 
eommenced every war, and the principle of extennma^ 
tion rendered all their hostilities fatal to 'the vanquished 
party. 

Another cause most influential in the diminution of 
the Tahitian race has been the introduction of the art 
' of distillation, and the extensive use of ardent spirits. 
They had, before they were visited by our shipe, a kind 
of intoxicating.beverage called a&o, but the deleterious 
effects resulting from its use were confined to a com- 
paratively smell portion of the inhabitants. The growth 
of the plant from which it was procured was alow; its 
culture required care; it was usually tabued for the 
chiefs ; and the common people were as strictiy pro- 
hibited from appropriating it to their own use as the 
peasantry are in reference to game in England. -Its 
effects also were rather sedative than narcotic or ine- 
briating. 

But after the Tahitians had been taught by foreign 
seamen, and natives of the Sandwich Islands, to 
distil spirits from indigenous roots, and rum had been 
carried to the islands in abundance as an sgrticle of bar- 
ter, intoxication became almost universal ; and aU the 
demoralization, crimes, and misery that follow in its 
train were added to the multiplied sorrows and wasting 
scourges of the people. It nurtured indolence, and 
spread discord through their families, increased the 
abominations of the Areoi society, and the unnatmal 
crime of infanticide. Before going to the temple to 
offer a human sacrifice to their gods, the priests have 
been known to intoxicate themselves, in order that they 
might be insensible to any unpleasant feelings this 
Jiorrid work might excite.. 

These causes operating upon a people whose simple 
habits of diet rendered their constitutions remaritably 
susceptible of violent impressions are, to a reflecting 
mind, quite sufficient to account for the rapid depopula- 
tion of the islands within the last fifty or sixty years. 

The philanthropist, however, will rejoice to know, 
that although sixteen years ago the nation appeared on 
the verge of extinction, it is now, under the renovating 
and genial principles of true religion, and the morality 
with which this is inseparably connected, rapidly in- 
creasing. When the people in general embraced Chris- 
tianity, we recommended that a correct account of the 
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births and deaths occurring in each of the islands should 
be kept. From the operation of the causes above enu- 
nierated, for some years even after the crimes in which 
they originated had ceased, the number of deaths eX" 
ceeded that of births. About the years 1819 and 1830 
they were nearly equal, and since that period population 
has been rapidly increasing. 

It was not till the^ account of deaths and births was 
presented that we had an adequate idea of the affecting 
depopulation that had been going on ; and iij for several 
years after infanticide, inebriation, human sacrifices, 
and war were discontinued, the number of deaths ex- 
ceeded that of the births, how appalling must that excess 
have been when all these destructive causes were in 
full operation ! There is now, however, every ground 
to indulge the expectation that the population will 
become greater than it has been in any former period of 
their histoiy ; and it is satisfactory, in connexion with 
this anticipation, to know that an extent of soil capable 
of cultivation, and other resources, are adequate to the 
maintenance of a' population tenfold increased above 
its present numbers. 

The origin of the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, 
in common with other parts of Polynesia, is a subject 
perhaps of more interest and curiosity than .of import- 
ance and practiced utility. The vast extent of geo- 
graphical surface covered by the race of which they 
form an integral portion, the analogy in character, the 
identity in language, &c., the remote distance at which 
the different tribes are placed from each other, and the 
isolated spots which they occupy in the vast expanse 
of surrounding water, render the source w^jence they 
were'derived one of the mysteries connected with the 
history of our species. 

To a missionary, the business of whose life is with 
the people among whom he is stationed, every thing re- 
lating to their history is, at least, interesting ; and the 
origin of the islanders has often engaged our attention, 
and formed the subject of our inquiries. The early 
history of a people destitute of all records, and remote 
from nations in whoiise annals contemporaneous events 
would be prieserved, is necessarily involved in obscurity. 
The greater part of the traditions of this people ajre 
adapted to perplex rather than facilitate the investi- 
gation. 
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A Tery generally receiyed Tahitian tradition is, that 
the first human pair were made by Taaroa, the principal 
deity formerly acknowledged by the nation. On more 
than one occasion I hare listened to the details of the 
people respecting his work of creation. They say that 
after Taaroa had ISonned the world, he created nian out 
of araea, red earthy which was also the food of man 
until bread-fruit was produced. In connexion with this, 
some relate that Taaroa one day called for the man by 
name. When he came, he caused him to fall asleep, 
and that, while he slept, he took out one of his kfi, or 
bo^es, and with it made a woman, whom he gave to the 
man as his wife, and that they became the progenitors 
of mankind. This always appeared to me a mere recital 
of the Mosaic account of creation, which they had 
heard from some European, and I never plkced any reli- 
ance on it, although they have repeatedly told me it was 
a tradition among them before any foreigner arrived. 
Some have also stated that the woman's name was Ivi, 
which would be by them pronounced as if written Eve. 
Ivi is an aboriginal word, and not only signifies a bone, 
but also a widow, and a victim slain m war. Notwith- 
standing the assertion of the natives, I am disposed to 
think that Ivi, or Eve, is the only aboriginal part of the 
story, as far as it respects the mother of the human race. 
Should more careful and minute inquiry confirm Uie 
truth of their declaration, and prove that this account 
was in existence among them prior to their intercourse 
with Europeans, it will be the most remarkable and 
valuable oral tradition of the origin of the human race 
yet known. 

Another extensive and popular tradition -referred the 
origin of the people to Opoa, in the island of Raiatea, 
where the tits, or spirits, formerly resided, who assumed 
of themselves, or received from the gods, human bodies, 
and became the progenitors of mankind. The name of 
one was Tii Maaraauta ; Tii, branching or extending 
towards the land, or the interior : and of the other, Tii 
Maaraatai; 7\t, branching or spreading towards the 
slea. These, however, are supposed to be but other 
names for Taaroa. It is supposed that prior to the 
period of Tii Maaraauta's existence the &ands were 
only resorted to by the, gods or spiritual beings; bat 
that these two, endowed with powers of procreation, 
produced the human species. They first resided at 
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Opoa, whence they peopled the isl^^ of Raiatea, and 
mmequeatly spread themselves over the whole cluster. 
Others state that Til was not a spirit, but a human 
being, the first man made by the gods ; that his wife 
was sometimes called Tii, and sometimes Hina; thai 
when they died their spirits were supposed to survive 
the dissohitidn of the body, and were ^till called by the 
same name, and hence the term tii was first applied to 
the spirits of the departed., a signification which it 
retained till idolatry Was abolished; 

In the Ladrane Islands departed ,chiefo, or the spirits 
of such) are called. an/t>, and to them prayers were 
addressed. The tiis of Tahiti were also considered a 
kind of inferior deities, ta whom, on several oqcasionSi 
prayers were offered. The resemblance of this term to 
the demons or dii of th^ ancients is sihgiilar, and might 
favom* the conjecture that both were derived from the' 
same source. , - - , 

The origin of the islands, as well. as their inhabitants^ 
was generally attributed .to Taaroa, or the joint agency 
of Taaroa and Hina ; and although one of their traditions 
states that all the islands were formerly united in one 
fenudnui, or large continent, which the godst in auger 
destroyed, scattering in the oc^ah the fragments, of 
which Tahiti is one of the largest, yet others ascribe 
their formation to Taaroa^ who is said to have laboured 
so hard in the work of creation, that the profuse perspi- 
ration induced thereby filled up the hollows, and formed 
the sea ; accounting, by this circumstance, for its trans- 
parency aiid saltness. Others attribute the origin of 
the world, the elements, the heavenly bodies, and the 
human species to the procreative powers of their 
deities ; and, according to their account, one of the der 
scendants, Of Taaroa, and the son of the sun, and moon, 
and, in refecence to his descent, the Manco Capac oJT 
their mythology,'embracing the sand on the seashore,-*- 
begat a son, who was caUed Tii, and a daughter, who 
was called Opiira, These two, according to their trar 
dition, were the father and.inother of mankind. 

But the most circumstantial tradition relative to the 
origin of mankind is one for which, as well, as for much 
valuable information on the mythology and worship' of 
the idols of the South Sea islanders^, I am indebted to 
the researches of my esteemed friend' and coadjutor 
Mr. Barff. According to this legend, man was the fifth 

VoL.1.— E 
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order of intelligent beinj^s created by.Taaroa and Hina 
(of whom an accoimt will hereafter be giren)) and was 
called the Rahu taatq iteap ia Tii, ** The class, or order 
of the world, of, or by, Tii.'^ Hioa is reportjE^ to have 
said to Taaroa, *' What shall be done,liow JihaU man ][>e 
obtained 1 Behold, classed or^fixed are goSs ojf the. po, 
or state of night, and there are no men/^— Taaroa is 
said to have answered, '' Go on the shore to the interior, 
to your brother." — Hina answered,- ** I have been inland, 
. and lie is not." — ^Taaroa^then said, "Goto the sea, per- 
haps he is on the sea ;~ or if on the land, he will be on 
the land." — Hina said, " Who is at sea ?" — ^The god an- 
swered, " Tiira'aaraatai."— " Who is Tiimaaraatai ! is 
he a man 1" — " Jte is a man, and your brother^' * an- 
swered the god ; " go to the sea, and seek him." When 
the goddess had departed, Taaroa ruminated within him- 
self as to the means by which man should be formed, 
and went to the land, where he assumed the appearance 
and substance which, should constitute man. Hina, re- 
turning from her unsuccessful search for T^iimaaraatai 
at sea, met him, but not knowing him said, "Who are 
youV' — "1 am Tiimaaraatai," - he re|>lied. — ""Where 
have^ 3rou been V said the goddess : " I nave sought yoa 
here, and you were not ; I went to the sea to look for 
Tiimaaraatai, and he was not."— =•" I have been here in 
my house, or abode," answered Tiimaaraatai, "and 
behold you have arrived, my sister, come to me." — Hina 
said, "So it is, you are my brother; let us live to- 
gether." They became man and wife ; an4' the son Ithat 
Hina afterward bore they called Tii. He was the 
first-born of mankind. Afterward Hina had a daughter, 
who was called Hinaereeremonoi ; she becahie'the Wife 
of Tii, and bore to him a son, who was called Taata, 
the general name (with slight modification) fbir man 
throughout the Pacific. Hina, the daughter and wife 
of Taaroa, the grandmother of Taata, being transformed 
into a beautifiu young woman, became the wife of 
Taata or man« bore him' a son and a daughter,' called 
dunl and Fana, who were the progenitors of the human 
race. 

One account states that the visible creation has two 
foundations or origins, that Taaroa made the earth, the 
sun, moon, and stars, heaven and hell; ahd that Tii 
niade man of the earth. According to this tradition, 
they believed that of the earth at Ati-auni, a' place in 
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poa, Tii made a woman, dw«It vtrith her in a house 
died Fare-pourt, in Opoa, that she bore him a daughter, 
ho was called Hfna-tumararo; she became the- wife 
' Tiimaaraatai, ahd (torn these the world was peopled : 
ii and Taaroa the people imagined to be one and the 
ime being; but that Taaroa dwelt in. the region of 
laos, and Tii in the world of light' 
Another tradition stated that the first inhabitants of 
le South Sea islands originally came from a country in 
le direction of the setting sun, to which they say seve- 
il names were given, though none of them are remem- 
jred by the present inhabitants. 
Their traditions are numerous, often contradictory, 
id though it is difficult to obtain a correct recital of 
tern from any of the present inhabitants, yet more 
li^ht have been insetted ; but they can scarcely be said 
i impart any valuable information as to the country 
hence the inhabitants oi^ginally came. Some a^di- 
onal evidenpe, smslll indeed in quantity, bat rather 
ore tjonclusive, may b^ gathered from the traditions 
r the mythology, customs, and language preserved 
nong the T&hitianB, and inhabitants of other isles of 
le Pacific, when they are compared with those prev^- 
[g in difierent parts of the world. One of their accounts 
r creation, that in which Taaroa is stated to have 
lade the first man with earth or sand, and the very cir- 
jmstantial tradition they have of the deluge, if they 
3 not, as some have supposed (when taken in con- 
sxion witii many customs and analogies in language), 
^arrant the inference that th6 Polynesians have a He- 
re w origin; they show that the nation whence they 
migrate was acquainted with some of the leading 
icts recorded in tne Mosaic history of the primitive 
^es of mankind. Others appear to have a istfiking 
^semblance to several conspicuous features of the 
lore modern Hindoo or Braminical mythology. The 
:;count of the creation riven in Sir W. Jones's transla- 
on of the Institutes of Menu accords in no small de- 
ree with the Tahitian legends of the production of the 
orld, includingwaters, &c., by the procreative power 
r their god. The Braminical account is, that "He 
. e. the divine Being), having willed to produce vapous 
ungs from his own divine substance, ^rst, with a 
ought, created the waters, and placed in them a pro- 
ictive seed. That seed became an egg, bright as gold, 

£ 3 
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Uiizing like the lumlnarjr with a thousand' beams, and 
in that egg he was born himself, in'the form of Brama, 
the great forefather of all spirits. The waters were 
call^ nara, because the^T were the productiop of iMrira, 
the Spirit of God ; uid since they were his first /lyoM, 
or t>lace of motion, he is thence named iVorayana, or 
moving in the waters. In the egg the great power sat 
inactive a whole year (of the creator^; at the close of 
which, by his thought alone, ho causea.the egg to 'divide 
itself. From its two divisions he formed the heavens 
(above) and the earth (beneath%^' &c. It is impossible 
to avoid noticing the Jdentity of this account, contain^ 
in one of the ancient writings of the Braniins, with the 
ruder version of the same legend in the tradition pre- 
vailing in the Sandwich Islamls, that the islands were 
5 reduced by a bird, a frequent emblem of deity, a me- 
ium through which the gods often communicated With 
men; which laid an egg upon the waters, which lifter- 
ward burst of itself, and produced the islands ; especially 
if with this we connect the appendages Tahitian tradi- 
tion furnishes, that at first the heavens Joined the earth, 
and were only separated by the teva^ an insignllcant 
plant, draconiium polyphiRum, till their god, Rqu, lifted 
up the heavens from the earth. The same event is re- 
corded in one of their songs, in the following line : 

r 

Na Ruu i to te rai : 

Ruu did elerate or raise the faeaveiw. 

Meru^ or Mount Meru, the abode of the gods, the 
heaven of the Hindoos, is also the paradise of some 
classes of the South Sea islanders,, the dweUiriff-place 
of departed kings, and others who have been deined. 

The institutes of Menu* also forbade a Bramin to eat 
with- his wife, or to be present when she ate ; and in 
this injunction may have originated the former universal 
practice among these islands of the man and his wife 
eating their meat separately. Varuna and Vafmi are 
among the gods of the Hindoos ; the latter, among the 
eight guardian deities of the world, appears to have 
been the Neptune of the Bramins, as we learn from the 
folio wing lines in Sir W. Jones's beautiful translation 
of the hymn to Indra ; " Green Varuna, whom foaming 

*Meim was tbe Noah of the Hindnoe: and Mlro, pronoimeed Blera. WW 
dM first king of tbe Sandwich Islands. 



^ 
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iraTesobiey.-^'.and also, '* Yahni darning like the lamp 
of day.'' both the terms in the South. Sea language for 
BDirft Of spiritual being bejur a strong resemblance to 
tnese oames; the one ^ing varuai in which the n only 
is omitted; and in many word^, as they are used among' 
the other islanders, some of their consonants are omitted 
by the Tahitians. Vaiti is also another Apparently 
more ancient term for spirit used by them, which some- 
what reysembles the Vahni of the Hindoos. Bishop 
Heber, ' the, most recent writer on the usage« and an- 
oearance of the Hindoos, Informs- us in his admirable 
journal that many things which he saw. apiong the in- 
babitaOots of India, especially of Ceylon, reminded him 
of the (dates in Oook's Voyages. 

The. points of resemblance between the Polynesians 
Eusd Malayan inhabitants of JaTS^ Sumatra, and Borneo^ 
and the Ladrone, Caroline, and Phiiippiiie Island^ ar^ 
BliU greateir. - In soine parts the word for gpd or spirit 
is dewd. Among the Battas . of Sumatra, men and 
women eat separately, canhibalism prevails, and they 
ure mnch addicled to gaming. - War is determined, and 
its results predictea, by observing the entrails and tha 
appearance 'of the animals offered m sacrifice ; these aQ 
prevail -in the isles of the Pacific. ;_ ^ 

TThe mincipal. portion of the marriage ceremony in 
spme 01 these islands consists in the bridegroom throw- 
ing a piece of cloth over the bride, or the friends throw- 
ing it over both. This is also practised among the Ta- 
[litians. The bodies' of the dead are kept by the in- 
babitants of the Caroline Islands in a manner resembling 
the tnpmans of Tahiti ; and in the Ladrones they feast 
round the tomb, and offer , food, &c. to the departed. 
rhis praetioe also prevailed extensively in the South 
Sea iuands. The fablf s of the inhabitants of the La- 
JTone islands, whicbied them to regard a rock as the 
father of their race, accord with some of the Tahitian 
kradttions. 

In the ibnAer also,, according to the accounts of the 
Jesuit missionaries, k licentious society existed, called 
t)y the people Uritoy, strikingly analogous, in all its dis- 
tinguishing features, to that institution in the South Seas 
called the Xreoi society. Their implements of war aro 
ilike. 01^. Buchanan states, that m Pulo Pananghe 
nw a chief of the Malay tribe who had a staff; the head 
sf which vas ornamented with a bushy lock of human 
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hair, which th& chief had cut from the head of his enemy 
when he lay dead at hir feet.^ This exactly accords 
with the conduct of the Marqtiesa^s ; many of whose 
dubs, and even walking-sticks, 1 haiire s^en decorated 
with locks of human hair taken, from those slahx in 
battle. , . 

Between the canoes and the lan^age^ of these islands 
and the southern groups there is a more close resem- 
blance. Their language has a remarkable a^ity with 
that of the eastern Polynesia. There are alsonnany 
points of resemblance in language, manners, and cus- 
toms between the South Sea islanders and the inhabit- 
ants- of Madagascar in Xhe west ; the inhabitants of 
the Aleutian and Kurile Isljuids in thiei north, which 
stretch along the mouth of Behring^s Straits, and form 
the chain which connects the Old.smd the New Worlds ; 
and also between the Polynesians and the inhabitants 
of Mexico, and some parts of South America. The 
general cast of feature, and frequent shade of complex- 
ion — the practice of tattooing, which pifevails among 
the Aleutians and some of th^ tribes of Ahnerica^the 
process of embalming the dead bodies of their chiefs, 
and preserving them uninterre'd — the foi^n and structure 
of their massy pyramidal stone temples and placed of 
sepulture— the game of chess among theAraucaniana — 
the word for GckL being tew or tev — -the exposure of Uieir 
children— their games — their mode of dressing the h§ir, 
ornamenting it with feathers— the numerous words in 
their language resembling those of Tahiti, ^.' ; their 
dress, especially the poncho, and even the. legend of the 
origin of the incas, bear no small resemblance to those 
of Tii, who was also descended from the sun. 

The points of resemblance are hot so many as in the 
Asiatic continent and islands ; but that probably arises 
from the circumstance of the great facilities furnished 
by^the Hindoo records, and the absence of all original 
writings relating to the history, mythology, AiannerS, 
language, &c. of the aborigines of South America. 
Were we better acquainted with the history and institu- 
tions of the first inhabitants of the New World, more 
numerous points of resemblance would probably be dis- 
covered.^ 

Other coincidences of a more dubious character pccor 
in the eastern, western, and intermediate or oceanic 
tribes ; among which ipight be mentioned the account 
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giyen by Sir John Mandeville. He ia stated to have 
commenced his travels early in the fourteenth century. 
In a country near the river Indus he met witttthe foun- 
tain of youth, the water of which, being odoriferooB, 
tasted of all manner of spices; and of this whoever 
drank for a •few days upon a fasting stomach was 
quickly cured of every. internal disorder with which he 
might-be afflicted. . To this descnption he added, it was 
certain those who lived near and drank frequently of it, 
had a wonderful ^appearance of- youth through their 
whole lives; and that he himself tirank of it three or 
four times, and - imagined^ his health was better aftei^- 
ward. The eitpedition which led to the discovery of 
Florida was undertaken, not so much from a. desire to 
explore unknown countries, ds to find an equally celew 
brated fbuntain, described in a tradition prevailing among 
the inhabitants of Puerto Rico as existing in Binini, 
one of the I^ucayo Islands. It was said to . possess 
such restorative powers as to renew the youth and 
vigoiHT of every, person who bathed in its waters. -It 
was in search of this fountain, which was the chief 
object of their expedition, that Ponce de Lepn ranged 
throiigfh t&e Lucayo islands, and ultimately reached the 
shores of Flpiidsi.* Although it may throw no Hght on 
the origin of the ^outh Sea islanders, nor furnish any 
evidence of &eir former connexion with the inhabitants 
either of India or America, the coincidence is striking 
between these fabulous traditions and those so circum« 
stantially detailed by the natives of some of the islands 
of the Pacific, especially in the Hawaiian account of the 
voyagfiof Kamapiikai ^o the land where the inhabitants 
ei\joyed perjpeti^il health and youthful beauty, where 
the wai ora (Ufe-giving fountain) removed every int^mid 
malady,, and external deformity or decrepitude, from aU 
Ibose who were plunged- beneath its salutary waters. 
A tabular v^6w of a number of woi^ds in the Malayan,^ 
Asiatic, or the BCadagas3e, the American, and the^Poly- 
n^ian langua^[es would probably show that ^at some re- 
mote period,' either the inhabitants of thes^ distant parts 
of the world maintsiined frequent intercourse with each 
oiber, or that colonies from some one of- them origin^ 

* to rMbrmMto this eaterpHw. RobertMn remarks,. '* That a tale ao tkho^ 
loMahrald fain credit among the suinatructed Indiana ia.not aArpriaincj 
fhM ft ahooM nialre ^y Impraenion on hn enlightened people appeara, in tot 
u^fe,alt9ietiieriiicradiM«.< The littt, bov'ofer,' la flenain,* 
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illy peopled, in part or altogether, the otbefs. The 
striking iinalogy between the numerals and other.parts 
of the laugUHge, and eeyeral of the-customs, of the aboi^ 
ligines of Madagascar, and those of the Mala3r8 who in. 
Habit the Asiatic islands many thooaiands of miles.'dis^ 
tant in one direction, and of the Poiyneeians more 
demote in another, shows that thejr'were origiBaUy. one 
people, or that they had emigrated from the same source. 
Many words in the ^nguage, and several of .the tra^ 
ditions, customs^ &c. of the Americans* so strongly re- 
semble those of Asia as to warrant the inference that 
ihey originally ^ came from that part of the-wdrid. 
Whether some of the tribes who originally paBsed from 
Asia alon^'the Kurile or Aleutian Islands, fM^ross Behr- 
ihg^s Straits to America, 1^ part of their number, who 
were the progenitors of the present race inhabiting 
those islands, and that they at some subsequent^period, 
either attempting to follow the tide of emigration to the 
east, or steering to the souths were by the iipAh-east 
trade-winds driven to 'the l^andwich Islands, whence 
th6y proceeded to the southern ;groupfr>— or whether 
those wlio had traversed' the north-'West ^coast of 
Ainerica sailed either from California or Mexico across 
the Pacific, under the favouring influejaee of the Iregu- 
lar easterly winds, peopled Easter Island^ and continued 
under the steady easterly pr trade^winds, advancing 
westward till they met the tide of emi^tion flowing 
from the lar^r groups or islands,, in which the Malays 
form the majority of the population— it'is not now easr 
to determine. But a variety of facts connected wiin 
the past and presitnt circun^tanceis of the inhabitants 
of these countries, authorise the conclusion thiit either 
pisurt of the present inhabitants of the South £ea ialands 
came originally from America, or that tribips of the 
Polynesians have, at some remote period, found tiMir 
way to the- continent! 

If th(B opinion of soine American antiquaries be cor- 
rect, that the skeletons found in the caverns of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee are those of a Malay tribe, imd 
some* of the bodies were wrapped in feather cloaks 
similar to those used "in the Sandwich Imd Figi 
Islands," and "the b^ defined specimens of art among 
the antiquities of Ohio and Kentucky are cle^irlyof a 
Polynesian charactser;" it would appear that the North 
Americans, Poljmeaians, and Malays were foimetly tlij» 
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satne pcofde, or had one common origin. The difficult 
ties in the jiassage of the first inJiabitants fronfi' the 
American continent to the most eastern islands of the 
Pacific are not greater than must have attended the 
passage . of the same tribe between the Society -and 
Sandwich Islands; and yet the identity of the inhabit*- 
ants of th^se is unequivocaL It is difficult to say which 
group was first peopled. Evidence of great antiquity 
compared With the peopling of smaller islands, mi*y be 
adduced in favour of each ; but I am, for various reasons, 
disposed to think the -northern islands were first settled* 
Their genealogies extend mncti further back. I am not 
aw^ure that T^ti, or the name of any of the southerns - 
islands, is given to any part of the Sandwich Islands^ 
yet in some of their traditions, Hawaii is meittionied as 
the ancient panie of Opoa ; and Oro, who is* by some de- 
scribed as- both god and man, as having two' bodies or 
forma, or being a kind of connecting link between the 
gods and men, is described as. the first king of Hawaii, or 
Opoa in Raiatea. If it be supposed that any part of 
the American continent was settled by a maritime peo- 
ple, whether Malayan or Japanese, a portion of the-same 
tribe who* settled in Nootka, or whose remains are di^ 
covered in North America, might, in vessels corres- 
ponding v^ith those in which they passed the straits^ 
proceed southward to the Sandwich Islands^ and thenpe 
spread over eastern Polynesia. 

lofthe practice of tattooing, and in other respects, the 
Battae of Suma^, and the tribes found In some of the 
islands to the south-west- of Sumatra, who are regarded 
by Marsden as the~ descendants' of the original inhabit^ 
ants of thia archipelago, especially the natives of the 
Poggi, or Nassiau Islands, resemble the natives of Poly- 
nesia. Resemblancesnearly, if not equally, as stroog^ 
are fbnndon the American continent. 

■ LaPerousd diescribes the inhabitants of the country 
in the neighbourhood of the Baie des Francais as re* 
markably f aii:, <and m their, features, complexion, &er 
bearing a strong resemblance to the iohabitants of MaoK 
ge^a, or, as the natives call it, Maonia, and the lighter 
coloured islanders of the Pacific. . About lat. 36*^ N. the 
natives of the coast visited by Vancouver are descri)jed 

as a people of pleasing and courteous- deportment, and 
gentle. expressi(m of countenance, their features reseni^ 
liing those of likiropeans; their complexion was ol a^ 
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light pliye, and their skin^ tattooed like those of the 
iSoutli Sea islaodecs.* . . ^ 

The origin of the. inhabitants of the Pacifiq itimrolyed 
ini;reat mystery, and the eyidences are certainly strong- 
est in favour of their derivation from the Malayan tribes 

- inhabiting the Asiatic islands; but, allowing this to he 
their source, the means by which tliey have arrived at 
Uie renrate and isolated stations they now occupy are 

•still inexplicable. If they were peopled from the Ma- 
lays islands, they must have Assessed better vessels 
and more accurate knowledge of navigatida than they 

^k^ow exhibit, to have made their way against" the con- 
stant trader winds prevailing within the trbpicS) and 
blowing regularly, with but transient and. uncertain in- 
'terruptions, from east to west. The nations ^t present 
inhabiting the islands of the Pacific have undoubtedly 
been more extensively spread than they now are. In 
the most remote and solitary islands occasionally dis- 
covered in recent years, such as Pitcairn's, on which 
the mutineers of the Bounty settled, ^d on Fanning^ 
Island near Chi:istma8 Island, midway between the So- 

. ciety and Sandwich Islands, although now desolate, 
relics of former inhabitants have been found. ^ Pave- 
ments of floors, foundations of houses, and stone en- 
trances have been discovered; and stone adzes or 
hatchets have been found at some distance /rom the 
surface, exactly resembling those in use. among the 
people of the Ndrth and. South Pacific at the time of 
their discovery. These ifacts prove that the nations 
now inhabiting these and other islands have been in 
former times more widely extended than they, are at 
present. The monuments or vestiges of former popu- 
lation found in these islands are aU exceedingly rude, 
ai\d therefore warrant the inference that the people to 
whom they belonged were rude and uncivilized, and 
must have emigrated from a nation but ^little removed 
from a state of barfiarism — a nation leas civilized than 
those must have been who could have co^tructed ves- 
sels, and traversed this ocean six or seven thousand 
miles against the regularly prevailing winds, ^hieh 
niust have been the fact, if we conclude they were peo- 
pled only by the Malays. 
On the other hand, it is easy to imagine how they 

* Pritehaxd's Phytieal Hist, of Mankind, vol ii., p. SM. 
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eoold have proceeded - from the east. The winds would 
favour their passage^ and the incipient stages of civili- 
ntion in which they were found would resemble the 
cohdition of the aborigines of America far more than 
that of the Asiatics. There are many well-authenticated 
accounts of long voyages i^rformed in'' native vessels 
by the inhabitants of both the North and South Pacific. 
In 1696 two canoes were driven from Ancarso to one 
of the Philippine Islands, a distance of ~>3ight .hundred 
miles. " They had nm before the wind for seventy days 
together, sailing from east to west." Thirty-five had 
en4>arkecl, but five had died from the efiects of privation 
and fatigue during the voyage, and one shortly after 
their arrival. • In n20 two canoes were drifted from a 
remote distance to One of the Marian Islands. Captain 
Cook found in the island of Wateo Atiu inhabitants of 
Tahiti, who had been drifted by contrary winds in ^ 
canoe^ from some islands to the eastward, unknown to 
the natives. Several parties have,- within the last few 
years, reached the Tahitian shores from islands to the 
eastward, of which the people of\the Society Islands had 
never before heurd. * In 1830 a canoe arrived at Maurua, 
about thirty nfiiies west of Borabora, which had coma 
fh)m Rurutu; one of the Austral Islands. This vess^ 
had beep at sea between a fortnight and three weeks, 
andj considering its route, must have sailed seven or 
eight hundred miles. A more recent instance occurred 
in 1624: a boat belonging to Mr. Williams of Raiatea, 
left that island with a westerly wind for Tahiti. The 
wind changed after the boat was out of sight of land. 
They were driven to the island of Atiu, a distance of 
nearly eight hundred miles in a south-westerly direct 
tion, where they were discovered several months after- 
ward. Another boat, belonging to Mr. Barff, of Hua> 
hine,^was passing bet ween, tnat island and Tahiti about 
the ^me time, and has never since been heard of ; and 
subsequent instances of equally distant and perilous 
voyages in canoes or open boats might be cited. The 
traditions of the' inhabitants of Raroto^a, one of the 
Harvey Islands, preserve the most satisfactory accounts, 
not only of single parties, at different periods for many 
generations back, having arrived there from the Society 
Islands^ but also derive the origin of the population from 
the island of Raiatea. Their traditions, according with 
those of the Baiateans on the leading points, afibfd the 
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•troBgeat evidence of these islanda having beea peopled 
froDL those to the eastward. 

If we suppose the popiilatipii of the South Sea island^ 
to have proceeded from east to weiit, these events iUdfr- 
trate the means by which it may have been aecQm- 
plished ; for it is a striking fact that every such ¥oyitt6 
related in the accounts & voyagers, preserved in tqe 
traditions of the natives, or of- recent occuFrence, hu 
invariably been from east to^weai, direetly c^posite to 
that in which it must have been had the population 
been altogeUier derived from the Malayan 'archipelago. 

From whatever source,howevertthey have originated^ 
the extent of geographical surface over which they have 
spread themselves, the variety 9 purity^ and copiousness 
of their languiage, the ancient chairactef of some of the 
best traditions, as of the deluge, &c. justify the suiq[M)si- 
tion of their remote antiquity. Yet their ^gnojance of 
letters, of the use of iron till a short time prior to their 
discovery,, and tbe rude character of aU theiir. imple- 
meats, and of the, monuments of their ancestry, seem 
opposed to the idea of their having been derived, as slip- 
posed by jsome eminent modem geographers* from an 
ancient powerful nation, which cultivalea mar^inie hab- 
its, but which has been frittered down into detached 
local communities unknown to each other. 
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Habits ohbe islandera— Unsocial in domestic life— HondllatlBg eircHinittaBoea 
of the remalea—lrregular mode of life— Time of takinfr fbod-^doinliiieBt— 
Frequent bathing— Maimer of wearing the hair, and renoving Uie beard— 
Artificial flowers — Native toilet— GccuiMtions— Agriculture — ImplenieBls, 
&c.— Fishing— Enclosures— Salmon audoihejn^s — Use of the spear- Va- 
rious kinds of hooks and lines— The vaatira— Fisiiing by toreh-ligbt — Cmnon 
vsed amoD^ the islanda— Origin c£ tbe name— Sereeiied eauoaand MaitaL 

The habits of the -South Sea islanders* were in many 
respects interesting and commendable; yet in these, as 
in their moral character and dispositions, they often pse- 
sented the most strange contradictions. Patriotism and 
public spirit were often strongly manifested. Ip their 
nniyersal passion for pubhc Amusements they appear a 
social people, yet their domestic habits were unsoci«) 
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tad cheeiless. This is probably to be attributed to-tba 
invidious distinction esti),blished by th^ir superstitioAr 
and enforced by tabu between tne sexes. 

The father and the mother, with their children, never, 
aa one social' happy band, surrounded, the domestic 
hearth, or, ateemblmg under the grateful shade of the 
▼erdai^ grove, partook together, as a family, of the 
boontiea of Providence. The nameless but delightful 
eraiotions experienced on such occasions were unknowa 
tathem, is weE as all that we are accustomed to dis- 
tingaiah by the .endearing appellation of domestic^ hap- 
jMiieas. The institutes of Oro and Taue inexorably re- 
quired, notoidy that the wife should not eat those kinds 
of food. of which the. husband partook, but that she 
shooldnot eat in the same place, x>r prepare her food at 
the same fire. This restriction applied not only to the 
wife with regard to her husband, but to all the individ- 
uals of the female sex, from their birth to their death. 
In sickness or pain, or whatever other circumstances 
the mother, the wife, the sister, or the daughter might 
be brought into, it was never relaxed. The men, es- 
pecially those who occasionally attended on the ser- 
vices of idol worship in the temple, were considered ro, 
br-sacred ; while ^e female sex was. considered iwif, or 
common: the men were .allowed to eat the flesh of the 
pig, an4 of fowls, and a variety of fish, cocoanuts, and 
plantaina, and whatever was presented as an offering ta 
the gods: these the females, on pain of death, were for- 
bidden to touch, as it was supposed they woidd pollute 
them. The fires at which the men's food was^.cooked 
were also sacred, and were forbidden to be used by the 
females. 'The baskets in which their provision was 
kept, and the house in which the men ate, were also 
sacred, and prohibited to the females under the osame 
cruel penalty. Hence the inferior food both for wives," 
daughters, &c. was cooked at separate fires, deposited 
in distinct baskets, and eaten in lonely solitude by the 
females, in little huts erected for the purpose. 

The most offensive and frequent imprecafions which 
the men were accustomed to use towards each other 
referred also to this degraded condition of the females. 
JS taha. miH nda oe na to medua, Mayst thou become a. 
bottle, to hold salt-water for thy mother ; or another, 
Mayst thou be baked as food for tiiy mother ; were 
imprecations theywere accustomed to denounce upon 
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each other: or, Take out your eyeball, and. give it to 
your mother to eat. 

Their domestic habits were not only unsocialy^bHt 
irre^dar^ alike in their periods for refreshment and 
sleep, and their seasons of labour or amusement. 

The^ natives of the South Sea islands have-QO regular 
times for eating, but arrange th0ir mesds, in a glreat 
measure, accormng to their avocations^ or the supply 
of' their provision. They usually eat . some tiiil» in the 
forenoon ; but their principal meal is taken towards the 
evening. Their food, being lighter and of a-Iess stimu- 
lating kind than that of Europeans, is usually cdnsiuned 
by them in much larger quantities at a time. They do 
not appear ever to have been very temperate in their 
diet, excepting from necessity, and many s^ni to have 
made the gratification of th^ir ^petite the^ nieans of 
shortening their existence. 

They have no stated periods for labour or reist. Tbe 
moniing they regard as the best part of the day : they 
rise early, generally with, and frequently before, day- 
break, though it is often late before they retire to rest, 
especiadly when the mild light of the moon iUnminflttes 
their cool and pleasant evening hours. Much of their 
time, however, is passed in sleep, and unless ur^nt en- 
gagements forbid, all classes without hesitation resign 
themselves to slumber during the sultry hours of the 
middle of the day. A strong healthy man feels it no 
disgrace to lie stretched on his mat from morning tiU 
evening, scarcely rising, except to eat, unless some 
amusement, or other cSl, urgently require it. 

Although irregular, the people are cleanly'; but to the 
influence of climate, the habit of frequent bathing, so 
prevalent among the South Sea islanders, is prpbably 
to be attributed. This salutary custom is f&llowecLalike 
by all classes, without regard to sex or age. The infant 
immediately after its birth is with its mother, taken to 
the sea ; and the last effort often made by the aged and 
decrepit is to crawl or totter to the water, and enjoy its 
refreshing influence. Their loose light modeof dressing, 
and the abundance of cool, clear, and eecluded streams 
meandering through almost every valley in the islands, 
probably favour the frequency of the practice, and its 
grateful effects render it one of their greatest luxuries. 

Contrary to the practice of those who are accustbmed 
to resort to the seaside for the purpose of bathing in 
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sall-water, the natives of these islands, without excep* 
tion, prefer on every account to bathe in the mountain 
streams. It is a principal remedy in many of their dis- 
eases; yet doubtless it often aggravates what they de* 
sign to alleviate. It is, however, a .practice of great 
benefit ; for this as well as every other purpose they 
prefer the fresh water ; and even those whose avoca- 
tions lead them to frequent the sea for fishing, although 
they may have plunged beneath the wave 'fifty times in 
the day, yet invariably repair to the nearest stream to 
bathe before they return to their houses. They say the 
sea-watet produces aii inltation which is peculiarly un- 
pleasant. Children not more than three or four years 
of age aire often seen playing in groups along the margin 
of the sea, without the least apprehension of danger, 
and they as frequently resort for amusement to the 
rivers. It is probable that the people in general bathe 
less now than they were accustomed to do formerly, 
yet there are none, perhaps, who omit bathing once, and 
many who visit the river twice, in the course of the 
day. T\i0 universality and frequency oi* thi^ custom 
are highly conducive to health, and produce a degree 
of personal cleanliness seldom met with among an un- 
civilized race. - 

Although some of their practices are offensive to 
everjr feeling of delicacy ^nd propriety, yet they are 
certainly a remarkably cleaiiily people. This regards 
not only their repeated ablutions, but their care to re- 
move every thing unsightly from their persons. No 
hair was allowed on their limbs ; formerly it was plucked 
out by the roots, or shaved with a shell or a shark's 
tooth ; and those who do 'not wear the European dress 
are still very particular in removing the hair from their 
legs and arms. This is usually done with a knife, the 
razors thQy have among them being reserved for remov- 
ing the beard. 

The adults formerly wore their hair in a variety of 
forms ; the heads of their children they always shaved 
with a shark's tooth. This operation was frequently 
repealed dnring their juvenile years. The females gen- 
erally jcut their hair short, but tKe men wore .theirs in 
every diversity of form — sometimes half the head almost 
shaved, the h^ir being cut short, and the other half 
covered with long hair-— sometimes the crown cut,^aiid 
the edges left the original length. Frequently it was 
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edted in abroad kind of tail behind, or wcnind npjns 
ot on the crown of the head, or in two smaller oneii 
aboTO each ear. Since the introdoction of C^ristiani^- 
it has been worn remarkably neat : the men's haiif is 
usually short, the females the same, excepting in the 
front, though some wear it long, curled la front, and 
bound up on the crown. ' . 

Nothing at first sight produces a stronger imp»4aioii 
en the most careless observer, in the difference oetweeii 
the inhabitants of an island where pagsUiism prevails, 
and those of one where Chi:istiani^ has been introduced, 
than the. appearance, of their hair. I have often seen 
one who was an idolater, or who had but recently, em- 
braced Christianity, and whose hair was uncut and his 
beard unshaven, standing in a group of Christians, andl 
have been struck with the contrast. -^ ' 

Sometimes the men plucked the beardxnit by the roc^ 
shaved it off with a shark's tooth, or removed it with the 
^iges of two shells, acting like the blades of a pair of 
scissors,, by cutting against each other; why^ others 
allowed the beard to grow, sometimes twisting'and braid- 
ing it together. These fashions, however, tiave all dis- 
app^are(^ and the beard is generally at least shaved 
once a week, and by the chiefs more frequently. These 
cut their whiskers rather singularly, someimies, and 
leave a narrow strip of their beard on the upper lip, re- 
sembling mustachios; the greater part, however, re- 
move the beard altogether, which must often be no easy 
task. There are no barbers by profession, yet every 
man is not his own barber, but contrived to shave his 
neighbour, and is in return shaved by him. Some of the 
most ludicrous scenes ever exhibited in the islands occur 
while they are thus employed. Only a few of 'the 
chiefs are so far advanced in civilisation as to use soap; 
the farmers cannot understand how it' can help to re- 
move the beard, they therefore dispense with it alto- 
gether. When the edge of the razor or knife is adjusted, 
the person to undergo the operation, in order to be 
^uite stationary, lies flat oof his back on the ground, 
sometimes in his house, at other times under the ah^e 
of a tree, and his friend kneels down over him, and com- 
mences his labour. When he has finished he lays him- 
self down, and the man who is shaved gets up; and per- 
forms, the same office for his friend. Sometimes the 
razor becomes rather dull, and something more thaa a 
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KtUe additional strength is nedessary. A whetstone is 
thm applied to the edge ; hat if this he not at hand, the 
man g^ts np- half-shaved, and both so together to the 
neareat grindstone ; and I have beheld that the transition 
from the grindstone to the chin is sometimes direct^ 
withoot any intermediate application to the edge of the 
razor. - The hone and the strap, however, have been 
intn^dnced, and ere long will probably supersede the 
use of the grindstone, and also of the whetstone. 

The islanders ^pear to have paid at all times great 
attention, not only to cleanliness, but to personal oma- 
menta* ' On (mblic (k^asions, their appearance was in a 
high degree imposing. At their dances, and other 
places of amusement or festivity, they wore a profusion 
of ornament, and on ordinary occasions, vnth the ex- 
ception of the aged and decrepit, devoted much time to 
the improvement of their appearance. The hair of the 
females, which was neatly dressed, and- sometimes ap- 
peared in short loose curls, was an object of gte^t 
attention ; the eyebrows were also reduced, or slmped 
according to their ideas of beauty. The hair was orna- 
mented with elegant native flowers, sometimes exhibited 
in great, profusion and ^ariety^ at others with only one 
or two single jessamine bjossoms, or a small wreath 
interwoven' With their black and shining ringlets. They 
dispiajred mat taste in the use of flowers, and this 
adorning of their -hair. Frequently I have seen them 
with beautiful wreaths of yellow flowers, worn like 
fragrant neckkices on their bbeoms, and garlands oftha 
same roond thieir btows, or small bunches of the bril- 
liant scariet kHitcus rasm ciinefisis fastened in their hair. 
Though totally unacquainted with what we are accus- 
tomed to cidl artificial flowers, yet the brilliant and varied 
odoriferofis plants that grew spontaneously aniong their 
mountains or their valleyi did not suffice to grati^ their 
wishes ; they were theref6re accustomed to manufacture 
a kind of artificial flowers, by extracting the petals and 
leaflets of the most fragngit plants and flowers, and 
fostening them with fine native thread, to the wiry stalk' 
of the eoc6anat-leaf, which they saturated with monoi; 
or scented oil, and wore in esu;h ear, or fixed in the na» 
tive bonnet, made with the rich yellow cocoanut-leaf. 
The men, thpugh unaccustomed to adorn their hair with 
lowers, were caieM of preserving and dressing it. 
Ilisy gedsmlly wore it long, and Often fastened in a 
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graceAil braid on the crawn, ot on each si4e of thie head, 
and spent not a small portion of -their tiniQ in washing 
and perfuoainf? it with scente^d oil, combing and ad- 
justing it. When it was short they sometimes dressed 
it with the gum of the bread-fruit tree, which gave it a 
shining appearance, and fixed it as -straight as if it 
had been stiffened with rosin. The open air was the 
general dressing-place of both, sexes ; and a group of 
females mi^ht often be seen sittin^'und^ th&-^ade of a 
clump of wide-spreading trees, or in the cool mouatain- 
stream, employing themselves for hours together in 
arranging the curls of the hair, weaving the wreaths of 
flowers, and filling the air with their perfumes. \ Their 
comb was a rude invention of their, own, ibrmed l^ 
fixing together thin strips of the bamboo-cane. Se 
important was the arrangement and adorning of the hair 
formerly considered, that there- was a gpd of hair- 
^bressers or combers, calleq To^-toro-po^a, whose-aid was 
invoked at the toilet. . Their mirror was one supplied 
l^ nature, and consisted in the clear water of the stream 
contained in a cocoanut-^hell. ^ 

The -attention of the people iq personal decorat]<m 
rendered looking-glasses valuable articles of trade in 
their early intercourse with foreigners; akid'^though 
the habit has very much declined, and their taste with 
regard to ornament, &c. is materially changed, looking- 
glasses are still, with many, desirable articles. Those, 
however, who have furnished them have oftenr made a 
mistake in sending, on account of their cheapness, an 
inferior jcind, which, in consequence of a defect in the 
glass, exhibits the iface in a distorted and ludicroiis 
shape. Nothing will more ofiend a Tahitian than to ask 
him to look in one of these glasses. They call them 
hio maamaay foolish glasses, and, 4nstead of purchasing 
them, would sometimes hardly be induced to accept them 
as presents. 

Since the introduction of Chr4stiani^,. the use' of 
flowers in the hair and fragrant oil has l^en in a great 
degree discontinued— rpartly from the connexion of uiose 
ornanienta with the. evil practices ta which they were 
formerly addicted, ai^i partly from the introduction of 
European caps and bonnets, the latter being now uni- 
versally worn. ' 

Like the semi-civilized inhabitantis of niDst tropical 
countries, they are strongly inclined to indolence, which 
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is probably increased, not only by the warmtl^ of the cli- 
mate, t>ut by the abundance in which the fruits of the 
earth af 6 spontaneously pfrodiice^d, and- the facility with 
which the means of subsistence tnay be procured. Fof 
an uncivilized people, however, though there were no 
etstablished trades, or regular divisions of labour, they 
may be considered -as industrious, Qiid their occupations, 
though few, considerably varied. The principal were 
agTiciilture,'fishing, building, cloth-making, and cooking. 
Agriculture-among them was but in its infancy 4 their 
impljsments were few and simple. The chief, » and 
almost only instrument used* was the ^, a stick sharp- 
ened at the point, and used in loosening and turning up. 
the earth. Forniierly they hardened the end with which 
they penetrated the soil by charring.it in the fire. An 
implement of this kind is still their great^t favourite. 
No- ploughs or harrows have yet be^ introduced, for 
the want of oxen or hotses. 'they are not very fond 
of English spades, hoes, &c. The 'spade, they say, 
takes tip too much earth at once, and, besides the 
stooping required, is a heavier load than they like to Uft~ 
repeatedly. The iool most frequently employed is a 
long sticki with a narrow sharp piece of 4ron like a 
bEoa4 chisel at the end ; and, as much of the ground is 
stonyjin such places it is found very convenient. The 
rudeness of the todl increases the labour of the petifbn 
using. It, while his singular position must render it.ex>- 
ceedingly fatiguing. No use is made of the foot in 
thrusting tfie spatde into the soil ; but the person digging 
assumes a crouching attitude, pierces the ground, and 
breaks up the earth by the strength of the. hands and 
arms.- The making and repairing fences alsa occupies 
much of the time of those engaged in the cuHivaiioh 
of the soiL -According to one Of Uieir legends, Mataba« 
fenua was the god of -agidqulturists. 

The peculiar situation of the islanders, and- their am- 
phibious faabitss-lead them to seek a great part of their 
subsistence- from the ocean that surrounds them. Many 
lire fishermen by profession. 

Their methods-of fishing are numerous, eome of them 
mdc, others remarkably ingenious, in the shallow 
parts of their lakes they erect enclosures of stones ^for 
taking a number of smaJl and middling-sized fish. FbiB 
enclosure they call aua ia, a fish-fence. 

A circuUur space, nine or twelve feet in diaii[icter» is 
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enclosed with a stone wall, built up from the bottom of 
the la^e to the. edge of the water. An opening, four mr 
six inches deep, and a foot dr tt^o wide, is^left mtbe 
upper part of the wall. From each side of this opening 
a wall of stohe is raised to the edge of the watet^ ez** 
tending fifty or a hundred yards, and diTef^s^ from the 
aperture, so that the wall leaves a space of water within 
of the shape of a wedge, the point of which terminates 
in the circular enclosure. These.walls diverg^ i^: a di- 
rection (torn the sea, so that the- Msh which enter the 
lake are intercepted onlySn their returq; > They ace. so 
numerous ihrough the whole extent of thersluillo^ parts 
of the Xdke that it seejns scarcely possible for a -fish to 
escape. These enclosures are vuuable ; fish are usually 
found in them every morning, which furnish a means 
of subsistence to the proprietors, who haVe tio other 
trouble thafi simply to take them out with a hand-net. 
They are also excellent preserves, 'm which fish may 
be kept securely till Wanted for use. £ach enclosure 
haa its distinct owner, whose right to the fish enclosed 
is always respectedi ' Most of the fish from the Inf^e are 
USuen, this way. The net and the spear are oocaaionally 
employed, but here the line is rarely used. 
,They have a singular mckie oftaking .a remarkably 
timorous fieih, which, ia called ou, or pe^e, oh account 
of its long sharp head. The. fishermen build -a nuniber 
of rafts, which they call motai ; each raft ia about fifteen 
or twenty feet long, tmd six or eight wide,' aqd it is 
made with:the light branches oT the hibiscus or purao. 
At one edg^a kind of fence or scteen is raided four or 
^ye feet, l^ fixing the poles horizontally, one above the 
other, and fastening them to upright sticks placed at 
short distances along the raft. Twenty Or thirty of 
these rafts are often employed at the same time. :The 
inen on the raft.-go out at a distance from each other, 
enclosing a large space of water, having the raised peit 
or frame on the outside. They graduaUyapproach each 
other till the rafts join, and form a connected- circle in 
some shallow part of the lake. One or two person^ 
then go in a small canoe towards the centre of the en- 
closed space, with long white sticks, which they strike 
in the water with a great noise^ and by this means drive 
the fish towards the rafts. On approaching these, the 
fish dart out of the water^ and, in attempting to flinpiof 
over the raftt strike against the^ raiaed fence on the 
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outer side, and faU on the surface of the horizontiil 
part, when they are gathered inlbo baskets, or canoes, on 
the outside. In this manner great numbers of these and' 
other -kinds of fish that -are accustomed to spring out 
of the water when alarmed or pursued are taken with 
fiicility. 

Among the reefs; and near the shore, ma^y fish are 
•eized bv preparing an intoxicating mixture from Ihe 
nuts of the hutu, betonica spfendida, or the hora, another 
native plant... When the water is impregnated with 
these preparations the fish come from their retreats ib 
great numbersi flpat on the surface, and are easily 
caught. 

llie favour of the gods was formerly considered es- 
sential to Recess in fishing. The gods of fishermen 
were numerous, thbugh Tamai or Tahaura, and Terai- 
mateti, #ere the principal/ Matatine or Aut^ was the 
deity of those who manufactured nets. 

Fishing-nets were va^ous ; all were remarkably weU 
made, ai^^carefiilly preserved. Their light casting-nets 
were used with great dexterity, generally as thev 
walked along the l^ach. When a shoal of small fisa 
appeared, they would throw the net with the right hand,, 
and enclose sometimes the greater part of them. The 
nets used in,taking opehi or'herrings were exceedingly 
large,, and genendly made of the twisted bark of the! 
hibiscus. Several nets were used at the same time, 
the meshes of the outside net being very large, and 
those within smaller, for the purpose of detaining the 
fish. This kind of fish visits the coasts in shoals at one 
or two fieiusons of the year Only, and as they do not 
design their nets -to last longer than one season, they 
are not very carefully prepared. , • 

Upea is Uie common name for liet: The uvea ava^'or 
salmon-netf.i^ the most important, and is seldom pos- 
sessed by any but the principal chiefs ; it is sometinuBS 
forty fathoms long, and twelve or more feet deep. One 
of this kind was made by Hautia, the governor of Hua- 
hine, soon after our arrival. Although the former pagan 
ceremonies and offering at the marae were discon- 
tinued, some of the ancient usages were observed, one 
of which appeared ^rather singular. As is customary 
on all occasions of public work, the proprietor of the 
net required the other chiefs to assist in its preparation.' 
Before he began two large pigs were killed and baked. 
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When taken from the oven they wercf cut up, and the 
governor's messenger sent with a piece to.every chief; 
on delivery, the .quantity was stated which each was 
desirCKl to prepare towards the prdj^cted net. If tiie 
piece of pig was received, it was considered as an agree- 
ment to furnish it ; but to return it w&s, in effect, to 
refuse compliance with the requisition. At this time, 
however, no one returned the tarahu^ or price, bnt all 
agreed to furnish one or two fathoms of the net. When 
any other chief wanted a net, he took the same course. 

The cord was about a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
and made with the tough white bark of the fnate, fieus 
prolixaj which, next to the romaha, or flax,^is considered 
more durable than any other indigenous vegetable sub- 
stance. The cord' was twisted with the hand across 
the knee, in two or three strands or threkds^ and was 
even and firm. The meshes were about four inches 
square. 

The servants of the chief furnished their quantity of 
netting, and the needle with which they vnx>iigjht was 
not unlike that used by European workmen. • Aa the 
other parties brought in their portions, the chief and 'his 
men joined them together. On entering the house of 
Hai|itia, I have found him in a profuse perspiration, 
toiling in the midst of his men at the manufacture of 
the net. 

The floats were made with short pieces of dry, light, 
buoyant hibiscus ; and the bottom was hung with stones, 
generally circular and stnooth, about three inches in 
diameter. These were not perforatedj but enveloped in 
pieces of the matted fibre of the cocoanut-husk, tied to- 
gether a,t the ends, and attached to the lower border*of 
the net. 

The first wetting of a new net was formerly attended 
with anumber of prayers,' offerings, Ac. at the temple, 
and on the beach. I recollect, at Afareaitu, when they 
were going to take out for the first time a larae salmon- 
net, and had put it upon the canoe, the whole party, 
including the fishermen and chiefs of the district, 
kneeled down upon a pebbly beach, and offered a prayer 
to the true God that they might be successful. TTiis 
was about daybreak ; and as the sun rose above the 
waves, I . saw them . rowing cheerfully out to sea. 
Though these nets were called upea ovcl, salmon-net8,~a 
variety of large fish was takenm them ; a shark was not 
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tmfrequently enclosed, which sometimes made great 
havoc among the fishermen before they could transfix 
him with their spears. 

: TfaiB kind of fishing was followed, not only as a means 
of procuring food, but as an amusement. The chiefs 
were exce^ngly fond of it, and often strove to excel. 
Hautia was celebrated for his skill^and strength in taking 
some kindp of fish. Their country was little adapted 
for hiintfng,- and the only quadrupeds they ever pursued 
were the wild hogs in the mountains ; but the smooth- 
ness and transparency of the sea within the reefs were 
favouFable to aquatic sports ; and a chief and his men, 
furnished with their spears, &c., often set out on, their 
fishing excursions with an exhilaration of spirits equal 
to - that wit^ which a European nobleman pursues the 
adventures of the chase. The mote daring of the young 
chiefs were generally among the foremost in pursuing 
the slvark, or other dauntless fish ; while others, more 
advanced in years, remained in their canoes at a dis- 
tance, gratimidto heboid the sport, and .share in some 
degree the excitement it. produced. When the tautai 
or fishing-party returned, the nets were hung up on the 
branchetr of tr^es near the shore, ks they appear in the 
view of Fa-re-harbour. Besides the herring, hand, and 
salmon nets, they had a qumber of otbers, adapted to 
particular places, or kinds of fish. 

Next to the net the spear was most frequently used. 
It was varidilsly formed, according to the purpose for 
which it was <lesigned. Since their intercourse with 
foreigners, the best spears have been made with iron, 
baorfoed oidy on one side. Two -or thr^e smaH spear- 
heads were occasionally fastened to a single handle. 
Anotheir kin^ of .speair in frequent use was enti^ly of 
wood. Nifie, ten, or twelve pointed pieces of hard 
wood) six or eight inches long, were fastened to a 
handle fr9m sis;, to eight feet in length. 'When using 
this, they generally waded into the sea as high as the 
waist, and, standing near an opening between the rocks 
of coral, or near the shore, and watching the passage of 
the fish, darted the spear, sometimes with one hand^ 
but more frequently with both, and often struck them 
with great precision. 

Their aim with this- spear, however, is much lest 
certain than With one headed with iron, which soma 
throw with p'eat dexterity, though others are exceed* 
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ingly awkward. When fishing on the reefs, they often 
wear a kind of sandal, made of closely netted cord» of 
the bark of the native auii^ or cloth-plant.. This wm 
designed to preserve their feet from the edges of the 
shelu, the spikes of the echinus, &c. They use the 
angle or the spear in- fishing at the> edge of the reel^ 
when the surf is low. I have often, when passing 
across the bay, stopped to gaze on a ^up of fishermen, 
standing on a coral reef, or rock, amid the roar of the 
billows, and the dashing surf and foam, . that brok&. in 
magnificent splendour around them. With unv^avering 
glance they have stood, with a Uttle basket in one, 
hand and* a pointed spear in the other, striking with iui> 
erring aim. such fish as the violence of the wave mig^t 
force within their reaclL 

They have a curious contrivance for taking several 
kinds of ray and cuttle-fish, which jresort to the holes 
of the coral rocks, and protrude their arms or- feet for 
the bait, but remain themselves firm within^ the retreat. 
The instrument employed consists of a straight piece 
of hard wood, a foot long, round and polished, and npt' 
half an inch in diameter. Near one end of this a- num- 
ber of the ;nost beautiful pieces of the cowry or tiger 
shell ara fastened one over another, like the scales of 
a fish, or the plates of a piece of armour, until it is about 
the size of a turkey^s egg, and resembles the cowry. 
It is suspended in a horizontal position^ by a strong 
line, and lowered hy the fisherman from a small canoei 
until it nearly reaches the bottom. The fisherman then 
gently jerks the line, causing the shell to move as if in- 
habited by a fish. This jerkiiig motion is called toih 
ioofif the name of the singular contrivancJB. > .. 

The cuttle-fish^ attracted, it is supposed, by the ap* 
pearance of the cowry (for no bait is used), darts out 
one of its arm6 or rays, which it winds lound the shell, 
and fastens among the openings between the plates. 
The fisherman* continues jerking the line, and the fish 
puts forth another and another arm or ray, till it has 
^uite fastened itself to the shells, when it is drawn up 
into the canoe, and secured. x 

They use the hook and line, both in the smooth water 
within the reef, and in the open sea;.and in different 
modes display great skill. In this tiepartment' they sel- 
dom have . any bait, excepting a small kind of oo6tf, a 
black fresh-water fish, winch they employ when catclih 
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f albicores and bonitos. Their hooks usually an- 
er the double purpose of hook and bait. Their lines 
\ made with the. tough elastic romaha, or flax twisted 
the haod.- 

[n no part of the world, perhaps, are the inhabitants 
ter fishermen ; and, considering their former entire 
ititution of iron, their variety of fishing apparatus is 
onishing. Their hooks were of every form and size, 
i made of wood, shell, or bone, frequently human 
le. This was- considered the most offensive use to 
lich the bones of an enemy could be applied : and 
e of the most sanguinary modern wars in Tahiti ori- 
lated in 'a declaration made by a fisherman of one 
rty, that he had a hook made with the bone of a rival 
ief who had been slain in a former war. 
The hooks made with wood were curious ; some were 
ceedingiy small, not more than two or three inches in 
igth, but remarkably strong ; others were large. The 
loden' hooks were never barbed, but simply pointed, 
ually curved inwards at the point, but sometimes 
indingout very wide, occasionally armed at the point 
th a piece or bone. The best were hooks inge- 
)U8ly made with the small roots of the aito-tree, casa* . 
:na, or iron wood. In selecting a root for this purpose, - 
zy chose one partially exposed, and growing by the side 
a bank, preferring such as were free from knots and 
ler excrescences. The root was twisted into the 
ape they wished the future hook to assume, .and 
owed to gpTQw till it had reached a size large enough 
allow, of the outside or soft parts being removed, and 
efficiency remaining to make the hook. Some hooks 
lis prepaxed are not much thicker than a quill, and perr 
ps three or four inches in length. Those used in 
king shaurks are formidable-looking weapons ; I have 
en some a foot or fifteen inches long, exclusive of the 
rvatares, and not less than an inch in diameter. . They 
e such friffhtful things that no fish less voracious 
an a shark would approach them. In some, the 
urks of the sharks* teeth are numerous and deep, and 
licate the eflfect with which they have been used. I 
' not think the Tahitians take as many sharks as the 
indwich islanders do: they, however, seldom spare 
em when they come in theur way; and though sharks 
e not eaten now, the natives formeriy feasted on them 
ith great zest. 
Vol. I.-.P 
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The shell or shell and bone hooks were cunons and 
useful, and always answered the pwrpose of hiook and 
bait ; the small ones are -m^e almost circular, and fieiii 
so as to resemble a worm, but the most common kilid 
is the aviti, used in catching dolphins, albicores, and 
bonitos ; the shank of the hook is made with a piece of 
the mother-of-pearl shell, five or six inches long^, and 
three-quarters of an inch wide, careftilly cut, and finely 
polished, so as to resemble the body of a fish. On the 
concave side, a barb is fastened by a firm bandage of 
finely twisted romaha, or flax; the barb is usuulyan 
inch and a half in length; and is of shell or bone. To 
the lower part of this the ' end of the line is securely 
fastened, and being braided along the inner or concave 
side of the shell, is again attached to the U|^r end. 
Great care is taken in the manufacture of these pearl- 
shell hooks, and they are considered much better than 
any made in Europe. 

The line is fastened to the hook in a curious manner, 
and, when taken to sea, is attached to a strong bamboo- 
cane, about twelve or fifteen feet-loi^; light single 
canoes are preferred for catching dolphins, bonitos, or 
albicores. Two or three persons usuaUy -proceed to sea, 
and when they perceive a shoal of these nsh»- those who 
angle sit in the stern of the canoe, and hold the rod st 
such an elevation as to allow the hook to touch the 
edge of the water, but not to sii^. When the, fish ap- 
proach it, the rowers ply their paddles briskly, and the 
light bark moves rapidly along, while the fishennan 
keeps the hook near the surface of the water. The 
deception of the hook is increased by a number of hain 
or bristles being attached to the enclof the shell, so as 
. to resemble the tail of a flying-fish. The bonito, &c, 
darting after, and grasping its prey, is itself secured. 
During the season, two men will sometimes take twenty 
or thirty large fish in this way in the course of the fore- 
noon. 

The most ingenious method, however, of taking these 
large fish is by means of what is termed a ttrut, or mast. 
A pair of ordinary sized canoes is usually selected fbr 
this purpose, and the lighter and swi^er, the more suit- 
able are they esteemed. Between the fore-part of the 
canoes, a broad deep oblong kind of ba«Jcet is constructed, 
with the stalks of a strong kind of fern, interworea 
with the tough fibres of the ieie : this is to contain the 
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th which ma; be taken, and thus secure them, without 
npeding the operotiuns of the lishernien or rowers. 
'o the fore-part of the canoes a long- curved pole is 
istened/ branching in opposite directions at the ontei 
od ; tHe foot of this rests in a. kind of socMt, fixed be- 
ireen the two canoes. 




Fuhing Canoe. 

From each of the prty ecting branches lines with pearl- 
hell hooki are suspended, so adjusted as to be kept near 
he surface of the water. To that part of the pole 
rhlch is divided into two brimches strong ropes are 
.ttached ; these extend to the stem of the canoe, where 
he; areheld-by persons watching the seizure of the 
iOok> The tira, or mast, projects a considerable die* 
ance beyond the stem of the canoe, and bunches of 
eathers are fastened to its extremities. Thia'is done 
resemble the aquatic birds which follow the course 
<t the small Bah, and often pounce down and divide the 
irey which the Urge ones pursue. As it is snppoeed 
hat the bonitos follow the course of the birds as much 
s that of the fishes, when the fishermen perceive the 
Itds, they proceed to the place, and usoally find the . 
«b. The nndulation of the waves occasions the canoe 
rise and sink as they proceed, and this produces a 
orrespooding motion in the hook suspended from the 
Bast ; and so complete is the deception, that if the fish 
oce perceives tbe pearl-shell ho ok, it seldom fails to 
art after it; and if^it misses the first time, is almost 
are to be caught the second. As soon as the fish is 
act, the mgn in the canoe, by drawing the cord, hoist up 
be tira, aul ism "^ "the fish, suspended, aa it were, from 
F3 
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a kind of crane. When the fish is retnoved, the crane 
is lowered ; and as it projects over the stem Of the 
canoe, the rowers hasten after the shoal with .all pdesi* 
We celerity. 

During the rainy season, or on the occurrence of a 
flood, when the rivers are swollen and rapid, discolour- 
ing the water of the sea to a great extent, a number of 
large fish approach the mouths of the ^Yea, for the 
purpose of pre3ring on the eels and other fresh-water 
fish carried down in the torrent ; at such seasons the 
fishermen are on the alert, and usually return from the 
sea richly laden. 

These and a variety of other methods of fishing are 
pursued by day-light; but many fish are taken by night; 
sometimes the fishery is carried on by moon-light, occa- 
sionally in the dark, but fishing by torch-lig^t is tMe most 
picturesque. The torches are bunches of dried reeds 
firmly tied together. Sometimes they pursue Uieir noc- 
turnal sport on the reef, and hunt the toiara, or hedge- 
hog fish. Lar^e parties often go out to the reef; and it 
is a beautiful sight to behold a long line of rocks illumi- 
nated by the flaring torches. These theflshermen hold 
in one hand, and 6tand with the poised spear in the 
other, ready to strike as soon as the fish appears. 

In the rivers they also fish by torch-ligni; especially 
for eels ; and though the circumstances are varied, the 
impression is not inferior. Few scenes present a more 
striking and singular effect' than a band of natives walk- 
ing along the shallow parts of the rocky sides of a river, 
elevating. a torch With one hand, and a sniear in the 
other; while the glare of their torches is tturown upon 
the overhanging boughs, and reflected from t|ie agitated 
surface of the stream. Their own bronze-coloured and 
lighthr clothed forms, partially illuminated, standing 
like figures in relief; while the whole scene appears in 
bright contrast with the dark and almost midnight gloom 
that envelops every other object. 

Since their intercourse with Europeans, English-made 
steel hooks have been introduced. They like their 
sharpness at the point, but usually complain of, them as 
too open or wide. For some kinds of nsh they are pre- 
ferred, but for most they find the mother-of-pearl how 
answer best. Every fisherman, I believe, would rather 
have a wrought-iron nail three or four inches long, or 
a piece of iron- wire of the size, and make a hook 
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aecording to his own mind, than havie the best European- 
made -hook that could be given to him. Most Qf the 
nails which the^ formerly procured from th6 shipping 
were used for tms purpose, and highly prized. 

Their ideas, of the nature of these valuable articles 
were very singular. Perceiving, in their shape and 
colour a resemblance to the young shoots or scions 
that ^w from the roots of the bread-fruit trees, they 
imagmed that they were a hard kind of plant, and pro- 
cure in the same way. Anxious to secure a -more 
abundant supply, they divided the first parcel of nails 
ever received, carried part to the temple, and deposited 
them on the altar ; the rest they / actuaDy planted in 
their gardens, and awaited their growth with the highest 
anticipation. In the manufacture of hooks from nails 
they manifested great patience and persevering labour: 
they had no files, but sharpened the points, and rounded 
the angles, "by rubbing the nail on a stone ; they also 
used a stone in bending it to the required shape. The 
use of files, however, has greatly facilitated their maim- 
facture of fish-hooks. 

In connexion with this subject, a striking instance of 
native simplicity and honesty occurred about the time 
of our arrival Two Christian chiefs, Tati and Ahuriro, 
were walkibg together by the water-side, when they 
came to a place where a fisherman had been employea 
in makinff or sharpening hooks, and had left a large file 
(a valuable^^rticle in TSiiti) lying on the groimd. . The 
chiefs picked it up ; and, as they were proceeding, one 
said lo the other, '^ This is not ours. Is not our taking 
it a species of. theft r'^*" Perhaps it is,*" replied the 
other ; ** yet, as the true owner is not heire, I do not 
know who-lua a greater right to it than ourselves.** — 
^It is not ours,** said the former, "and we had better 
give it away." After furthte conversation, they agreed 
to^ve it to the first person they mi^t^ which they did; 
teUmg him they had founil it, and requested that if he 
heard who had lost such a one, he would restore it. 

The isolated situation of the islanders, and their de«> 
pendence upon the si^a, for much of their subsistencSt 
necessarily impart a maritime character to their habitSy 
and render the building, fitting, and managing of the 
▼easels one of the most general and important of their 
avocations. It also procures no small respect and en- 
dowment for the Ttthua tarai vaa, builder of canoes. Vaa 
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aaa, or vaia, ia the name of a canoe in most of Uw 
islands of the Pacific ; though by foreigners they sn 
uniformly called caooes; & name first given to this sort 
of boat by the natives of the Caribbenn Islands,* and 
adopted by Europeans ever siAce, to deBignate the mde 
boats used by the uncivilized natives in every part of 
the world. 

The canoes of the SocieW islanders are varions, both 
in size and shape, and are double or single. Those be^ 
longing to the principal chiefs, and the public district 
canoes, were (ifly, sixty, or nearly seventy feef long, and 
each about two feet wide, and three or four feet deep; 
the stems remarkably high, sometimes filteeo or eign- 
teen feet above the water, and frequently ornamented 
with rudely carved hollow cylinders, -square pieces, or 
grotesque figures, called Hit. The rank or dignity of a 
chief was supposed, in some degree, to he indicated 
iy the size of his canoe, the carving and oniaments 
with which it was embellished, and Qm number of its 

Next in size to these was the- pahi, or war canoe. '1 
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darts of the assailants ; the bottom was round, the upper 
part of the sides narrower, and perpendicular ; a rude 
imitation of the human head, or some other grotesque 
figure, I was eanred -on the stern of each canoe. The 
stem, often elevated and curved like the neck of a swan, 
terminated in the carved figu|:e of a bird's head, and the 
whole was more solid and compact than the other ves- 
8^8. In some of their canoes, and in the pahi among 
the rest, a rude sort of grating, made with the light but 
tough wood of the bread-fruit tree, covered the huU of 
the vessels, the intervening space between them, and 
projected a foot or eighteen inches over the outer edges. 
On this the rowers usually sat; and here the mari- 
ners who attended to the sails took their stations, and 
found it much more convenient and secure than stand- 
ing on the narrow edges of the canoes, or the curved 
ai& circular beams that held them together. There 
was also a kind of platform in the front, or generally 
near the centre, '6n which the fighting men were sta- 
tioned : these canoes were sometimes sixty feet long, 
between three and four feet deep, and, with their plat- 
forms in front or in the centre, were capable of holding 
filly fighting men.* The vaatii, or sacred canoe, was 
always strong and large, more highly ornamented with 
carving and feathers than any of the others. JSmaU 
houses were erected in each, and the image of the god, 
sometimes in the shape of a large bird, at other times 
resembling a hollow cylinder, ornamented with various 
coloored feathers, was kept in these houses. Here 
their pvayeni w^re preferred and their sacrifices offered. 
Their war .canoes were strongs well built, and highly 
omamehted. They formerly possessed large and mag- 
nificent fleets of these and other large canoes ; and at theur 
general public meetings, or festivals, no small portion 
of the entertainment was derived' from the regattas, or 
naval reviews, in which the whole fleet, ornamented with 
carved images, and decorated with flags and streamers, 
of various native-coloured cloth, went through their dif- 
ferent tactics with great precision. On these occasions 
the crews by whicn they were navigated, anxious to 
gain the plaiidits of the king and chiefs, emulated each 
other Id the exhibition of their seamanship. The vaati, 
or sacred canoes, formed part of every fleet, and were 

* la Oiik% VgyifMa dMcripiioa 1b given of MMiie one hmidnd aod tiiltt 
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generally the most imposing in appearance and attracts 
ivc in their decorations. 

The peculiar and almost classical shape of the lam 
Tahitian canoes, the elevated prow and stem, the rude 
figures, carving, and other ornaments, the looee flowing 
drapery of the natives on board, and the maritime as- 
pect of their general places of abode, are all adiipted to 
produce a singular effect on the mind of the beholder. 
I have often thought, when 1 have seen a fleet of thirtj 
or forty approaching the shore, that they exhibited m> 
faint representation of the ships in which the Argonauts 
sailed, or the vessels that conveyed . the heroes of 
Homer to the l*rojan shores. 

Every large canoe had a distinct name, always aifoi- 
trary, but frequently descriptive of soine real Or ima- 
ginary excellence in the canoe, or in memory of some 
event connected with it. Neither the names of any of 
their gods or chiefs were ever given to their vettielB; 
auch an act, instead. of being considered an honoqi, 
would have been deemed the greatest insult that co^d 
have been offered. The names of canoes in some in- 
stances appear to have been perpetuated* as the king's 
state canoe was always called Anuanua* or IJie rainbow. 
The most general and useful kind of canoe ia the tipai- 
rua, or comm,on double canoe, usually from twenty to 
thirty feet long, strong and capacious, with a pfojectioa 
from the steni, and a low shield-shaped' stem. These 
are very valuable, and usually form the ulkodeof eon- 
veyance for every chiefof respectability or infhieoce in 
the island. They are also us^ to transport pEOviuoii8» 
or other ^ods, from one place to another. 

One 01 these, in whieh'^we Yoyagij^ to Afaibaitu soon 
after our arrivaJ, was between thurty and forty feet in 
length, strong, and as a. piece of native woiriummatup, 
weu built. The keel vf ^ formed witii a number of 
pieces pf tough tamanu wood, inophyUwn uMopk^ymt 
twelve or sixteen inches broad and two inches thick, 
hollowed on the inside and rounded ^ittiout, so as 
to form a convex angle along the bottom of the ca- 
noe ; these were fastened together by lacings of 
to^gh elastic cord, made with the fibres of the cocoar 
nut^husk. • On the front end of the keel, a solid piece, 
cut 6at.^of;tl)e trunk of a tree, so contrived as to 
constitute the fore-part of the canoe, was fixed with 
the same lashing; and on the upfter part of it athidlL 
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board or plank projected horizontallr, in a line parallel 
with the surface of the water. This front piece, usu- 
ally five or six feet long, aud twelve or eighteen inches 
wide, wt|fl called the du vaa, nose or the canoe, andt 
without any joiniiw, ootnprised the stem, bows, and 
bowsprit of the vessel. 

The sides of the canoe were composed of two lines 
of short pUnk, an inch and a half or two inches thick. 
The lowest line was convex on the outside, and nine oi 
twelTO iudiee broad i the upper one straight. The 
stem was considerably elevated, the keel was inclined 
upward, and tiie lower part of the stem was pointed, 
imile Ute upper part was flat, and nine or ten feet above 
fte level' Of the sides. The whole was fastened to- 
cetber with cinot, not continued along the seams, but 
by two or, at most, three holes made in each board, 
within an inch of each other, and corresponding holes 
made in the opposite piece, and the lacing passed 
tbroogfa ftwD ftne to the other- A space of nine inches 
or awM was left, and then a similai set of holes made. 



^ Sentntd Canoe. 

Tbejoiotsor seams wera not grooved twetlier, but tha 
edge of one simpty laid on that of the other, and fitted 
with remarkable ezactnees by the adze of (he workman, 
gnided only by hu eye : they never used line -or rule. 
The edges of their planks were usually covered with a 
kindofpitcborgnm from the bread-fniit tree, andathin 
layer of coeoanut-husk spread between thera. The 
bosk of the cocoannt, swelling when in contact with 
water, fills any apertures that may exist, and, consid^ 
ing the manner in which they are put together, the ca- 
■on are oftoD lanurkably dry. The two canoes wei« 
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fastened together by strong curved pieces of wood placed 
horizontally across the upper edges of the canoesy te 
which they were fixed by strong lashiilgs of thick coiiar 
cordage. 

The space between the two bowsprits, or broad planks 
projecting from the front of our canoe, was covered 
with boards, and furnished a platform of considerable 
extent ; over this a kind of temporary awning of plaited 
cocoanut-leaves was spread, and under it the passengers 
sat during the voyage. The upper part of each of the 
canoes was not above twelve or fifteen inches wide; 
little projections were formed on the inner part' of tht 
sides, on which small moveable thwarts or seats were 
fixed, whereon the men sat who wrought with the 
paddle, while the luggage was placed in the bottom, 

giled up against the stem, or laid on the elevated stage 
etween the two canoes. The heat of the ton was ex- 
treme, and the awning afforded a grateful shade. 

The rowers appeared to labour hard. Their paddles, 
' being made of the tough wood of the hibiscus, were not 
heavy ; yet, having no pins in the sides of the canoe, 
against which the handles of the paddles could bear, bat 
leaning the whole body over the canoe, first on one side 
and then on the other, and working the paddle with one 
hand near the blade, and the other at the upper end of the 
handle, and shovelling, as it were, the water, appeared a 
great waste of strength. They often,4iowever, paddle 
for a time tvith remarkable sw^iftness, keeping time 
with the greatest regularity. Tlie steersman stands or 
sits in the stem, with a large paddle ; the rowers sit in 
each canoe two or three feet apart ; the leader sits next-; 
the steersman gives the signal to start by striking his 
paddle violently against the side of the canoe ; everv 
paddle is then put in and taken out of the water with 
every stroke at the same moment ; and after they have 
thus continued on one side for five or six minutes, the 
leader strikes his paddle, and the rowers instantly -and 
simultaneously turn to the other side, and thus alter- 
nately working on e^li side of the canoe, they advance 
at a considerable rate» There is generally a'good dcttl 
of striking the paddle when a chief leaves or approaches 
the shore, and the effect resembles that of the smack- 
ing of the whip, or sounding of the hom, at the staiting 
or arrival of a coach. 
They have also a remarkably neat double canoe, 
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called maihi, or twins, each of which is made out of a 
single tree, and are both exactly alike. The stem and 
stem are usually sharp ; although, occasionally, there 
is a small boards projecting from each stem. These are 
light, safe, and swift, easily managed, and seldom used 
but b^ the chiefs. The late King Pomare was fond of 
this kind of conveyance. 

TThe single canoes are built in the same manner and 
with the same materials as the double ones. Their 
usual name is tipaihocf and they are more various in 
tiieir kind than the others. The small h^ufe, the literal 
name of which is single shell, is generally a trunk of a 
tree, seldom more than twenty feet in length, rounded 
CD the outside, and hollow within ; sometimes sharp at 
both ends, though generally only at the stem. It is 
iised by fishermen amqng the reefs, and also along the 
shore, and in shallow water, seldom carrying more than 
two 001*8008, The single maihi is only a neater kind 
ofbaooe. 
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Thk vaa mofu, island'canoe, is generally a large, strong, 
single vessel, built for sailing, and principally used m 
distant voyages. In addition to the ordinary edge, or 
gunwale, of the caqoe, planks twelve or fifteen inches 
wide are fostened along ^eir sides, after the manner of 
washboards in a European boat. The same are also 
added tadDuUe canoes, when employed on long voy- 
ages. A-8in|;le vaa' is never used without an outngger, 
vanring in aiae with the vessel; it is usually formed 
with a light spar of the hibiscus or of the erythrina, 
which was highly prized -as an ama,,ox outrigger, on ac- 
count of its being both light and strong. This is always 
placed on the left side, and fastened to the canoe by 
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two horizontal poles, from five to eight feat long; thi 
front one ia straight and fiim, the other cuztm and 
elastic ; it ia ao fixed that the canoe, when emoty, doea 
not float upright, being rather inclined to th« left; bnt 
vben Bunk into the waier, on being la^en, it is gene- 
nlt} erect, while the outrigger, which is firmly and in- 
geniously faatened to the sides by lepested raada of 
cinot, floats on the surface, b addition tp this, the 
island canoes have a strong [dank, twelve or fonrteeo 
feet long, fastened horizontally across the cmtre, in an 
inclined position, one end attached to the outrigger, and 
the other ezlending five or six feet over the opposite 
Bide, and perhaps elevated four or five feet above the 
■ea.' A small railing of rods is fastened along the sides 
of this plank, and it is designed to assist Qie oavigBlora 
in balancing the keel, as a native takes Jiis statiui on 
the one side or the other, to counteract the i^M^i^y^^'"' 
irhich the wind or sea might give to the vess^ Sofne- 
times they approach the shore with a native atajading 
or sitting on the extremity of the plank, and presenting 
a singular appearance, which it is impossible to .behdd 
without expecting every undulation of the sea to detach 
him from hia apparently insecure situation, and pn- 
cipitate him into the water. 
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"niis Icind of canoe is principally employed in the 
yo^Bges which the natives make to Tetuaroa^ a cluster 
of islands, t.ye in number, to the north of Tahiti. 

In nayigating their double canoes, the natives fre- 
quentty use two sails ; but in their single vessels only 
one. The masts are moveable, and are only raised 
when the sails are used. They are shghtly fixed upon 
a step placec) across the canoe, and fastened bv strong 
ropes, or braces, extending to both sides, and to the 
stem and stem.^ The sails were made with the leaves 
of the pandanus, split into thin strips, neatly woven into 
a kind of matting. The shape of the sails of the island- 
canoes is singular ; the side attached to the mast is 
straight, the outer part resembling the section of an 
oval, cut in the longest direction. The other sails are 
conmionly used in uie same manner as sprit or lugger 
sails are used in European boats. The ropes from the 
comers of the sails are not usually fastened, but held in 
Uie hands of the natives. The rigging is neither varied 
nor complex: the cordage is made with the twisted 
bark of th» hibiscus, or the fibres of the cocoanut-hud[, 
of which a very good coiar rope is manufactured. 

The paddles of the Tahitians are plain, having a 
smooth round handle, and an oblong-shaped blade. 
Their canoes, having no rudder, are steered by a man 
in the stem, with a paddle generally longer than the. 
rest. In long voyages they have two or three steering 
paddles, induding a very large one, which they employ 
m stormy weather, to prevent the vessel from drifting 
to leeward. Temariotuu, the god of mariners and pilot^ 
was stated to ha^ve made his mdder, or steenng-p^dle, 
from the sacred aito of Ruaroroirai. The takuL, or scoop, 
with which they bale out the leakage, is generally a neat 
and convenient article, cut out of a solid piece of wood. 
Their canoes were formerly ornamented with streamers 
of various-ooloured cloths; and tufts of fringe, and 
tassela of feathers, were attached to the masts and 
sails, though they are now seldom used. A small kind 
of house or awning was e>rected in the centre, or attached 
to the .stem, to screen the passengers from the sun by 
day, and the damp by night. The latter is still used, 
though the formej^ is but seldom seen. They do pot 
appear ever to have ornamented the body or hulTof 
their vessels with carving or painting: but, notwith- 
standing this seeming deficiency, they had hy no meam 
an unfinished appearance. 
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Id building their vessels, all the parts were first accu- 
rately fitted to each other, the whole was taken to 
Eieces, and the outside of each plank smoothed by rob- 
ing it with a piece of coral and sand moistened with 
water; it was then dried, and polished with fine dry 
coral. The wood was generally of a rich yellow colour, 
the cinet nearly the same, and a new well-biiilt .canoe is 
perhaps one of the best specimens of native skill, inge- 
nuity, and perseverance to be seen in the islairas. 
Most of the natives can hollow out a buhoe^ but it is 
only those who have been regidaily trained to the 
work that can build a large canoe ;. anid in this there is 
a considerable division of labour, — some laying down 
the keel and building the hull, some making and fiung 
the sails, and others fastening the outriggers, or adding 
the ornaments. The principsd chiefs usually kept canoe- 
builders attached to their establishments ; but tfie infe- 
rior chiefs generally hire workmen, paying them a given 
number of pigs, or fathoms of -cloth, for a canbiS, and 
finding them in provision whQe they are employed. 
The trees that are cut down in the mountains, or the 
interior of- the islands, are often hollowed out there, 
sometimes by burning, but generally by the adze, or cut 
into the shape desigpaed, ai^ then Drought down to the 
shore. 

Idolatry was interwoven vnth their naval architec- 
ture, as weU as with every other pursuit. The priest 
had certain ceremonies to perform, and numerous and 
costly offerings were made to the gods of the <;hief, and 
of the craft or profession, when the keel was laid, when 
the canoe was finished, and when it was launched. 
Valuable canoes were often among the national offer- 
ings presented to the gods, and afterward sacred to the 
service of the idol. 

The double canoes of the Society Islands were larger 
and more imposing in appearance than most of those 
used in New-Zealand or the Sandwich Islands, but not 
so strong as the former, nor so neat and light as the 
latter. I have, however, made several YoytigeB in them. 
In fine weather, and with a fair wind, they are tolerably 
safe and comfortable ; but when the weather is roug^ 
and the wind contrary, they are miserable sea-boats, 
and are tossed about completely at the mercy of the 
winds. Many of the natives that have set out on voy- 
ages firom one island to another have been carried from 
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the group altogether, and have either perished at sea, 
or drifted to -some distant island. 

In long voyages, single canoes are considered safer 
than double ones, as the latter ^re sometimes broken 
asondeir, and are then unmanageable ; but, even though 
the former should fiU or upset at sea, asi the wood is 
specifically lighter than the water, there is no fear of 
thejr sinking.* When a canoe is upset, or fills, the 
natiTes on board jump into the sea, and, all taking hold 
of one end, which they press down so as to elevate 
the other end above the sea, a* great part of the water 
mns out ; they then suddenly loose their hold of the 
canoe, which falls upon the water, empti^ in some 
degree of its contents. Swimming along by ^e side of 
it, fhey b^e out the rest, ^d,'cUmbing into it, pursoe 
their voyage. This has frequently been the case ; and, 
nidM tne canoe is broken by- upsetting or filling, the 
detention is all the inconvenience it occasions. The 
only evil tbey fear, in such circumstances, is that of 
beiiw attacked by sharks, which have sometimes made 
sad havoc among those who have been wrecked at sea. 

An instance of this kind occurred a few years ago, 
when a number of chic^fs and people, altogether thiity- 
two, were passing from one island to another in a larffe 
double canoe, 'niey were overtaken by a tempest, the 
violence of which tore their canoes from the horizontal 
spars by vf hich they were united. It was in vain for 
thein to endeavour to place them upright, or empty out 
the water, for they could not prevent their incessant 
overturning. As their only resource, they collected the 
scattered spars and boards, and constructed a raft, on 
which they Iwped they might drift to land. The weight 
of the whole number, who were now collected on the 
raft, was so great as to sink it so far below the surface 
that they sometimes stood above their knees in water. 
They made very little progress, and soon became ex- 
haiwted by fatigue and himger. In this condition they 
were attacked by a number of sharks. Destitute of a 
knife, or any other weapon of defence, they fell an easy 
prey to theae rapacious monsters. One after another 
was seized and devoured, or carried away by them ; and 
the Borrivors, who with dreadful anguish beheld their 
companions thus .destroyed, saw the number of assail- 
ants ^aporentW increasing, as each body was carried 
away, until only two or three remained. The raft, thua 
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lightened of its load, rose to the surface of the water, 
and placed them beyond the reach of the vorafdoui 
jaws of their relentless ' enemies. The voyage on 
which they had set out was Only from one of the Society 
Islands to another ; consequently they were not very 
far from land.. The tide and the current now curried 
them to the shore, where they landed, to tell- the mel- 
ancholy fate of their fellow-voyagers. 

But for the sharks, the South Sea islanders would be 
in comparatively little danger from casdalties in their 
vojrages among the islands ; and although, when aimed, 
they have sometimes been known to attack a. shark in 
the water, yet when destitute of a knife, or .other 
weapon, they become an easy prey, and are •conse* 
quently much terrified at such merciless antaffonists. 

Another circumstance, also, that added to una dread 
of shai^, was the superstitious ideas they entertained 
relative to some of the species. Althou^ thev woidd 
not only kill, but eat, certain kinds of shark, ute laige 
blue sharks, sqiuUus glaucus, were deified by tfaem, uid, 
rather than attempt to destroy them, they would en* 
deavour to propitiate their favour by pray^ers 4ind .oflfer- 
ings. Temples were erected, in which priests officiated, 
and offerings were presented to the deified monsten, 
while fishermen, and others who were much at aea, 
sought their favour. In one of their fabulous legendSt 
for which I am indebted to. my fhehd Mr. Orsmond, the 
island of Tahiti is represented as having been a shark, 
originally from Raiatea: Matarafau, in the east, was 
the heacU- and a place near Faaa, on the west, was the 
tail ; the large lake Vaihiria was the ventricles or giUs; 
while the lofty Orohena, the highest mountain in the 
island, probably 6000 or 7000 feet above the sea, was 
regarded as its dorsal fin ; and its ventral fin was MataF> 
vai. . Many ludicrous legends were formerly in circulBe- 
tion among the people relative to the reg^ara paid by the 
sharks at sea to priests of their temples, whom they 
were always said to recognise, and never to injure. I 
received one from the mouth of a man, formerly a 
priest of an akua moo, shark-god ; but it is too absurd to 
be recorded. The principal motive, however, by which 
the people appear to have been influenced in their 
hoYnage to these creatures was the same that openrted 
on their minds in reference to other acts of idolatiy; 
it was the principle of ieai, and a desire to avoid 
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destruction, in the event of being exposed to their anger 
at sea. 

The superstitious fears of the people have now en- 
tirely ceased. 1 was once in a boat, on a voyage to 
Borabora, when a ravenous shark, approaching us, 
seized the blade of one of the oars, and, on being shaken 
from it, darted at the keel of the boat, which he at- 
tempted to bite. While he was thus employed, the 
native whose oar he had seized, leaning over the side 
of the .boat, grasped him by the tail, succeeded in hfting 
him oiit of the water, and, with the help of his com- 
panioiis, dragged him alive into the boat, where he 
began to floiu^er, and strike his tail with rage and vio- 
lence. Mr. Tyerman and myself, for we were sailing 
together, were climbine up on the seats out of his way ; 
but the natives, giving him two or three blows on the 
nose with a smaU wooden mallet, quieted him, and then 
cut off his head. We landed the same evening, when I 
bslieve thev b^ed and ate him. 

The single canoes, thouj^h safer at sea, are yet liable 
to accident, notiYithst'anding the outrigger, which re- 
quires to be fixed with care to prevent them from upset- 
tmg. To the natives this is a matter of slight incon- 
venience ; but to a foreigner it is not always pleasant 
or safe. Mrs. Orsmonq, Mrs. Barff, Mrs. Ellis, and 
myself, ^irith our two children, and one or two natives, 
were once crossin^f the small harbour at Fa-re, in Hua- 
hioe ; a feinale servant was sitting in the fore -part of the 
canoOi with our little girl in her arms ; our infant boy 
was at .Us mother*? breast, and a native, with a long 
liffhtpole, was paddling or pushing the canoe alon^, 
men^a small iNilioe, with a native youth sitting in it, 
darted oat from behind- a bush that hung over the 
water, and, before we could turn, or the youth could 
stop tus oanoe, it ran across our outrigger. . This in an 
instant went down, our canoe was turned bottom up* 
wards, and the whole party precipitated into the sea. 
The sun had set soon after we started from the opposite 
«idte, and, the twOignt being very short, the shaaes of 
evening had already thickened around us, which pre- 
vented the natives on the shore from p^ceiving our 
situation. The native woman held. our little girl up 
with one hand, and swam with the other towards the 
■bore, aidinff, as well as she could, Mrs. Orsmond, who 
bad caught hold of her long hairi which floated on the 
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water behind her ; Mrs. Barff, on rising to the surface, 
caught hold of the outrifi;ger of the canoe that had occa 
sion^ our disaster, and, calling out for help, informed 
the people on the shore of our danger, and speedily 
brought them to our' assistance. 

Mr. Orsmond no sooner reached the beach than he 
plunged into the sea ; IVfrs. (X, leaving the native by 
whom she had been supported, caoght hold of her hus- 
band, and not only prevented his swimming, but sani 
him 'SO deep in the water that, but Tor the timely arrival 
of the natives, both would probably hav& found a watery 
grave. Mahinevahine, the queen, sprang in and con- 
veyed Mrs. Bar^ to the shore. I came up on the side 
opposite to that on which the canoe had- tum^ over, 
and found Mrs. Ellis struggling in the water, with Uie 
child still at her breast. I immediately climbed nptm 
the canoe, aind raised her so far out of the^vrater as to 
allow the little boy to breathe, tiU a jsmall canoe came 
Off to our assistance, into which she was taken, when I 
swam to the shore, grateful for the deliverance we had 
experienced. 

It was not far .from the beach where this occniTed, 
et the water was deep, and Several articles which we 
ad in the canoe were seen the next day lyiii^ at' the 
bottom, among coral and sand, seventeen' or eighteen 
fathoms below the surface. Accideiits of this kUid, 
however, occur but seldom ; and though we' have made 
many voyages, this is the only occasion oA which we 
have been m danger. 

The natives of the eastern isles frequently 'come 
down tQ .the Society Islands In large double canoes, 
which the Tahitians 'dignify with the name- of pahi^ the 
term for a ship. They are bidilt ^with muich smaller 
pieces of wood than those employed in the structiire of 
the Tahitian canons, as the low condUne. islands pro- 
duce but very small kinds of timber ; yet they are much 
superior both for strength, convenience, and sustaining 
a tempest at sea. Tl^ey are always 'double, ^and one 
canoe has ia permanent covered residence for the. crew* 
Tlie two masts ^e also stationary, anii a kind of ladder, 
or woodeA shroud, extends, from the sides to the hesd 
of the mast, The sails are larger and made with fine 
ndatting. Several of the principal chiefs possess a pslii 
paumotu, which they use as a mdre safe smd conveiu^ 
mode of conveyance than their own- canoes. One 
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canoe, that brought over a chief from Runitu, upwards of 
three-hundred miles, was very large. It was somewhat 
in the shape of a crescent, the stem and stem high and 
pointed, and the. sides broad ; the depth from the upper 
edge of the middle to the keel was not less than twelve 
feet. It was built with thick planks of the Barringtonia, 
some of which were four feet wide ; they were sewn 
toother with twisted or braided- cocoanut-husk ; and 
although the canoe brought the chief safely, probably 
more than six hundred miles, it must Have been very 
ungovernable and unsafe in a storm or heavy sea. 

The paumotu canoes, in their size, shape, and thatched 
cabins, resemble those used by the inhabitants of some 
of the islands to the west, and of the Caroline islanders, 
more than tho^ of New-Zealand, Tahiti, or the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

The building'of their dweUings is another important 
occupation of the islanders. Fa-re is the term for house 
in most of the islands. The first abodes we occupied 
were native buildings, and an account of the erection 
of those prepared for us at Afareaitu will convey a gene- 
ral idea. of theiir plan and architecture. The timber 
beiifg prepared, they planted the square posts which 
support the ridge-pole, about three feet deep. The 
piece forming the ridge was nearly triangular, flat under- 
neath, but raised along the centre on the upper side, 
and alxNit nine inches wide ; the joints wer^ accurately 
fitted', and square mortises were made, to receive tenons 
formed on the top of the posts. As sOon as these were 
firmly secured, it- was raised by ropes, and fixed in its 
place. The side-posts were next planted, about three 
or fpur feet apart; these were square, and nearly. nine 
inches wide. In the top of each post a jjroove, aboiit 
six inches deep, and an inch and a half wide, was cut ; 
in this was fixed a strong board, eight or nine inches 
broad, bevelled on the upper edge, forming a kind of 
wall-plate along the side of the house. The rafters, 
which they clEdt oAo, w^re put on next ; they are usually 
straight bninches of the fwrmi, an exceedingly useful 
tree, growing luxutiantly in every part of .the islands. 
The poles used for rafters aire about four inches in 
diameter at the largest end; As soon as they are cut, 
the bark is stripped off, and used in-the manufacture of 
eoidage, lines, Ac. The rafters are then deposited in 
attfeam of water for a number of days, in order to 
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extract the juices with which they are impregnated, «A \ 
which, the. natives suppose, attract insects, thatsom 
destroy them. When taken out, the poles are dned, 
and considered fit for use. « The wood is remarluibly 
light, its growth is rapid, and though the old parts of tli 
tree are ezceedinglv tough, the young branches or poles, 
used for rafters and other purposes, are soft and brittle, 
resembling the texture and strength of branches of the 
English willow. The foot of the rafter is partially 
sharpened, and about eighteen inches firom the* end a 
deep notch is cut, which receives the bevelled edge of 
the ra-pe, or wall-plate, while the upper extremity rests 
upon the ridge. The raiters are generally rangea akmg 
on one side, three feet apart, with parallel rafters on the 
opposite side, which cross each other -at the top of ths 
ridge, where they are firmly tied together with coidyOr 
the strong fibres of the ieie, atough mountain-plant A 
pole is then fixed along, above the junction of the oppiaite 
rafters, and the whole tied down to pegs fastened :m the 

S'ece of timber forming the ridge. The huve wood'osed 
building is of a fine yellow colour, the rafters ^ro bea% 
tifully wlute ; and as the house is often left some days 
in frame, its appearance is at once novel and ogf^eam. 
The buildings are thatched with rau fara (the leaves 
of the pandanus), which sure prepared with gr^ care. 
When first gatheoed from the trees, tbey are .peaked 
three or four days in the sea, or a stream of water. The 
sound leaves are then selected, land each leaf, aRer hav- 
ing been stretched singly on a stick fixed in the ground, 
is coiled up witb the concave side outwards. In this 
state they remain till they are perfectly flat,, when Mch 
leaf is doubled' about one-third of the way from the 
stalk over a strong reed or cane six feet hma^ and the 
folded leaf laced together with the stiff staBb of .the 
cocoanut leaflets. The thatch, thus prepared, is taken 
to the building,, and a number of lines of cinet are ex- 
tended above the rafters, and in each of the ^laces b^' 
tween, from the lower edge to the ridge. The thatch- 
ers now take a reed of leaves and fasten it to the lower 
ends of the rafters at the left extremis of tiie roof; and, 

eacing another reed about an inch above U, pierce the 
aves with a long wooden needle, and sew'it to the 
lines fixed on the outer side of the rafters, and in the 
space between them : when six or eight reeds are thni 
fixed, they pass the cord with which they are sewn two 
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>r three times round each of the three rafters over 
irhicta the reed extends. Placing every successive reed 
iboat an inch above the last, they proceed until they 
peach the ridge. The workmen now descend and carry 

S another course of thatch, in the' same way inserting 
9 ends of the reeds of the fresh course into the bent 
[mrt of the leaves on the former. It is singular to see 
1 namber of men working underneath the rafters, in 
thatching a house. 

When the roof is finished, the points only of the long 
palm-leaves are seen hanging on the outside ; and the 
aippearance within, from the shining brown colour of 
the leaves bent over the reeds, and the whiteness of the ' 
rafters, is exceedingly neat and ingenious. .The inside" 
of the rafters of the' chiefs* houses or public buildings 
is frequently ornamented with braided cords of various 
colours, or finely-fringed white and checkered matting. 
These are bound or wrapped round the rafters, and the 
extremities, sometimes hanging down twelve or thirteen 
inches, give to their roof or ceiling a light and elegant 
eqppearance. Most of the natives are able to thatch a 
TOoae ; but covering in the ndee is more difficult, and 
is only nnderstood by those who have been regularly 
trained for the work. A quantity of large cocoanut or 
feiii leaves is first laid on the upper part of the thatchy* 
and afterward a species of long grass, called aretUf is 
curiously fixed or woven from one end to the other, so 
as to remain attached to the thatch, and yet cover the 
ridge of the house. 

.The roof bein? finished, the^ generallv level the 
ground within, and enclose the sides. In the erection . 
<^ my house, this part was allotted to the king's sser- 
vanta. About thirty of them came one morning with a 
number of bundles of large white purau poles, from two 
to three ipches in diameter. After levelling the floor, 
they dug a trench a foot deep round the outside, and 
then cuttinff the poles to a proper length, planted them 
an inch and a half or two inches apart, until the buiUU 
Ing was completely enclosed, excepting the space left 
for a door in the front and opposite sides. In order to 
keep the poles in their proper |)lace, two or three light- 
sticKS, called tea, were tiea horizontally along the out- 
side. Partitions were then erected in me same manner, 
as we were desirous, contrary to the native practice, to 
have more than one room. Tlie house was now finished. 
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and in structure resembled a large bird-cage. In two 
of the rooms we laid down boards which we had b^oug^ 
from Port Jackson, and either paved the remainder of 
the floor with stones, or plastered it with lime. The 
outside was screened with plaited cpcoanut-leaves, lined 
with native cloth. • This also constituted our curtaiiis; 
and, hung up before the entrance lo some of the- apart- 
ments, answered the purpose of a door. ~ Thus fitt^ up, 
our native house proved a comfortable dwelling during 
the months we remained at Afareai^u. 

The houses of the natives, although varying in size 
and shape, were all built with the same kind of mate- 
rials, and in a similar manner. Some of them Were ex- 
ceedingly large, capable of containing two or three 
thousimd people. Nanu^ a house belonging to the kiog, 
on the borders of Pare, was three hundred and ninety- 
seven feet in length. Others were a hundred or a hun- 
dred and forty feet long. These, however, were erected 
only for the leading chiefs. As the population has de- 
creased, a diminution has also taken- place in the size 
of the dwellings ; yet, for some time after, our arrival, 
several remained a hundred feet in -length. The chiefs 
seem always to ^ave been attended by a numerous reti- 
nue of depei^dants, or Areois, aqd other idlers. The 
unemployed inhabitants of thp districts where, they 
might be staying were also accjustomed to attend the 
entertainments given for the amusement of the chief^ 
and this probabljr induced the people to erect capacious 
buildings for their accjommudation. 

Some of the houses ware strai^t at each end, and 
resembled in shape an EngHsh dwelling; this was called 
haupape: but the most. common form for t)ie chiefs' 
houses was what they called poU^ whicji was parallel 
along the sides, and circular at the ends. - Houses of this 
kind have a very neat, light, and yet compiust appear- 
.9iice. The above are the usual forms of their perma- 
nent habitations, and the dui:ability of the housci depends 
much upon the mahtier in which it is thatched; if there 
is much space between the reeds, it soon decays ; but 
if they are placed close to^^ether, it. will last five or 
seven years without admitting the rain. OccasionaUy 
two or three coverings of thatch are put on the same 
frame. The Tahitians are a social people, naturally 
fond of conversation, song, and dange ; hence a number 
often resided under the. same roof. 
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. ^ la addltidn to the oval and the oblong house, they 
HAn had the fare pora, tlte fare rau; and the buhapa^ or 
iMef^teniporary dwellings, for encampments during the 

Eod of war, or when journeying among the mouH- 
B ; and their /araut;a/z, or canoe-hou^es,. which were 
iiige, and built with care ; a number of what they call 
m were planted at unequal distances on both sides of 
■be rafter and post, which, being one piece of timber, 
tended to strengthen the building; 

The floor pttheir dwellings, was covered with long 
dried grass, which, although comfortable when first laid 
down, Wfui not often chained, and, from the moisture 
occasioned - by the water spilt, at meals and other 
times, was. frequently much worse than the nsdced sand 
or -sod would have been. Their door was an ingenious 
contrivance, being usually a light trellis-frame of bam- 
boo>cane, suspended by a number of braided thongs, and 
attached to a long cane in the upper part of the inside 
of 4}ie waU-plate — the thongs sliding backwards and 
forwards like the rings of a curtain, whenever it was 
opened or clqded. Many of their houses are erected 
within their enclosures or plantations, but they gene- 
raUy stand on the shore, or by the wayside. 

£very chief of rank, or person of what in Tahiti would 
be termed respectability, has an enclosure round his 
dwelling, leaving a space of ten or Jwenty feet width 
withinside. -This court is often kept clean, sometimes 
spread over withdiy grass,. but generally covered with 
black basaltic p^bles, or anaana, beautiful white frag- 
ments of coral. The aumoa is a neat and durable fence, 
about four feet high; the upright pieces are tenoned 
into a polished rail along the top, o.r surrounded with 
the straight -and peeled branches of ^e purau or ta- 
manu. ' 

Erected with such tools as are exhibited below; the 
size, structure, and conveniency of the Tahitian houses, 
such as Wallis found,' and such as are here described, 
display no small degree of invention, skill, and atten* 
tion to comfort,, and. show that the natives were even 
then far, removed from a state of barbarism. .The^. 
also warranted the inference that they were not den- 
dent in capacity for improvement, and that.with better 
models and tuition, the^ would improve in the cultiva- 
tion of every art of civilized life, especially when they 
should be put in possession Of iron and iron tools, aa 
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those they^had heretofore used were rude stone adiei^ 
or chisels of bone. 



"» 




It is, however, proper to remsiic, lh«t althongh all 
were capable of btiilding fi^ood native houses, and many 
erected comfortable dwellings, yet great members, from 
indolence or want of tools, reared only temporary and 
wi:etched huts, as unsightly in.the micbit of.the beautifhl 
landscape, as they were unwholesome and comfortless 
to their libject inhabitants. 

•The dress of the islanders was various as to its form, 
ccdour, and texture. It' was neither cumbrous nor costiy» 
but alwasrs light and loose ; and though singular, ollcin 
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elegant Wooi'^ cotton, and silk were fonnerly un- 
luiown among'' them. The prince and the peasant, the 
warrior and the voluptuary, were clad in vestments of. 
the same materials. The head was uncovered, except- 
ing when adorned with flowers, and the brow was oc- 
casionally shaded by a light screen of cocoanul-leaves. 
The dress of the sexes differed but little ; both wore the 
pareu, or folds of cloth, round the waist. The men, 
nowever, wore the maro, or girdle, and the tiputa or 
poncho, while the females wore over their shoulders 
the light ahupu or ahutiapono, in the form of a ve^t, or 
loose scarf or shawl. 

Next to those kinds of labour necessary to obtain 
their subsistence and construct their dwellings,* their 
apparel claimed attention. This, though light, required, 
from the simple methods by which it was fabricated, a 
considerable portion of their time. Cloth made of 
the bark of a tree constituted a principal article of 
native dress prior to the introduction of foreign cloth. 
It is manufactured chiefly by females, and was one of 
their most frequent employments. The name for cloth 
amonji^ the Tahitians is aku. The Sandwich Island word 
tapa is, we believe, never used in this sense, but signi- 
fies a part of the human body. In the manufacture of 
their cloth, the natives of the South Sea islands use a 
greater variety of materials than their neighbours in 
the northern group : the bark of the different varieties 
of wauti, or paper mulberry, being almost the only ar- 
ticle used by we latter; while the. former employ, not 
only the bark of the paper mulberry, which they call 
auti, but also that of the aoa and of the bread-fruit. 

The process of manufacture is much the same in aO, 
though some kinds are sooner finished than others. 
When the bark from the branches of the bread-fruit or 
auti is used, the outer green or brown rind is scraped off 
with a shell ; it is then slightly beaten, and allowed to 
ferment, or is macerated m water. A stout piece at 
wood, resembling a beam, twenty or thirty feet long, 
and from six to nine inches square, with a groove cut 
in the under side, is placed on the ground ; across thit^ 
the bark is laid, and beaten with a heavy mallet of caso- 
arina or iron-wood. The mallet is usually fifteen ,or 
eighteen inches long, about two inches square, and roimd 
at one end, for the purpose of being hold firmly. The 
sides of the mallet are grooved ; one side very obarae 
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or large, the opposite side exceedingly fine. One of tlie 
remaining sides is generally out in checkers or small 
squares, and the other is plain or ribbed. The barit is 
placed lengthwise across the long piece of wood, and 
beaten first with the rough side of the mallet, and then 
with those parts that are finer. 




Cloth MaUa. 



Vegetable gum is rarely employed; in general, the 
resinous matter in the bark is sufficiently adhesive 
The fibres of the bark are completely interwbyen by the 
frequent beating with the grooved or checkered side of 
the mallet ; and when the piece is finished, the texture 
of the cloth is often fine and even ; while the inequalities 
occasioned by the fine grooves, or small squares, give 
it the appearance of woven cloth. During the process 
of its manufacture, the cloth is kept saturated with 
moisture, and carefully wrapped in thick green leaves 
every time the workwomen leave off; but as soon as it 
is finished, they spread it to dry in the sun, and bleach 
it according to the purpose for which it is designed. 
The ore or cloth made with the bark of the aoa, is usu- 
ally thin, and of a dark brown colour ; that made with 
the bark of the bread-fruit and a mixture of the auti is 
of a light brown, or fawn colour ; but the finest and most 
valuable kind is called hobu. It is made principally, and 
sometimes entirely, from the bark of the paper mul- 
berry, and is bleached till beautifully white. This is 
chiefly worn by the females. 

It is astonishing that they should be able, by a process 
so siQiple, to make bales, containing sometimes two 
hundred yards of cloth, four yards wide ; the whole in 
one single piece, made with strips of baric seldom above 
four or five feet long, and, when spread open, not more 
than an inch and a half broad— jomed together simply 
bjr beating them with the grooved mallet. When suf- 
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ficientlv bleached and dried, the cloth is folded along the 
whole length, rolled up into a bale, and covered with a 
piece of matting — this is called ruru vehe. The wealth 
of a chief is sometimes estimated by the number of 
these covered bales which he possesses. The more 
valuable kinds of cloth are rolled up in the same way, 
covered with matting or cloth of an inferior kind, and 
generally suspended from some part of the roof of the 
chiePs house. The estimation in which it was held has 
been greatly diminished since they have become ac- 
quainted with European cloth, and large quantities are 
now seldom made. It is, however, still an article in 
general use among the lower classes of society, and the 
mother yet continues to beat her parure, or native pareu> 
for herself and children. 

A number of smaller pieces are still made, among 
which the tiputa is one of the most valuable. It is pre- 
pared by beating a number of layers of cloth to?ether, 
to render it thicker than the common cloth: for the 
outside layer, they select a stout branch of the auti, 
or bread-fruit, about an inch and a half in diameter: 
this they prepare with great attention, and, having beaten 
it to the usual width and length, which is about ten feet 
long and three feet wide, they fix it on the outside, and 
attach it to ttie others by rubbing a small portion of 
arrow-root on the inner side, before beating it together. 
The tiputa of the Tahitians corresponds exactly with 
the poncho of the South Americans. It is rather longer, 
but is worn in the same manner, having a hole cut in 
the centre, through which, when worn, the head it 
passed ; while the garment hangs down over the shoul- 
ders, breast, and back, usually reaching, both before and 
behind, as low as the knees. Next to the tiputa, the 
ahufara is a general article of dress. These are either 
square like a shawl, or resemble a scarf. They are 
sometimes larger, and correspond with a counterpane 
more than ti rtiawl, and are always exceedingly splendid 
and rich in their colours. 

The natives of the Society Islands have a variety of 
vegetable dies, and display more taste in the variations 
and patterns of the cloth than in any other use of colours. 
Much of the common cloth is died either with the bark 
of the aito, casuarina, or tiari, aleurites. This gives it a 
kind of dark red or chocolate colour, and is supposed 
to add to its durability. The leaves of the arum an 
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sometimes used; but brilliant red and yellow are thmr 
DEtvourite hues. The former, which they call mati, is 
prepftred by mixing the milky juice of the smaU boiy 
of the mati, ficus proUxa^ with the leayes of the too, a 
species of cordia. When the die i^ prepared by this 
combination, it is absorbed on the fibres of a kind of 
rush, anc) dried for use. It produces a most brilliant 
scarlet die, which, when preserved with a varnish of 
gum, retains its brightness till the garment is worn out. 
The yellow is prepared from the inner bark of the root 
of the nono, morinda eitrifoUa^ and, though far more 
fu|^tive than the scarlet of the mati, is an exceedin^y 
bright colour. The yellow die is prepared by infusmg 
the bark of the root in Water, in which the cloth is 
allowed to remain till completely saturated, when it is 
dried in the sun. The mati, or scarlet die, is moistened 
with water, and laid on the dry cloth. Their patterns 
are fixed with the scarlet die on a yellow groiuid, and 
were formerly idtogether devoid of uniformity or regu- 
}anty, yet stiU exhibiting considerable taste. They now 
fix a border round the s^ufara, and arrange the figures 
in different parts. Nature supfdies the pattern. They 
select some of the most delicate and beautiful ferns, or 
the hibiscus flowers : when the die is prepared, the leaf 
or flower is laid carefully on the die ; as soon as the 
surface is covered with the colouring matter, the stained 
leaf or flower, with its leaflets or petiQs correctly ad- 
justed, is fixed on the cloth, and pressed gradually and 
regularly down. When it is removed the impression is 
often beautiful and clear. 

The scarf or shawl, and the tiputa, are the only dresses 
prepared in this way, and it is difficult to conceive of 
the dazzling ancl imposing appearance of such a dress, 
loosely folded round the person of a handsome chieftain 
of the South Sea islands, who perfectly understands 
how to exhibit it to the best advantage. This kind of 
cloth is made better by the Tahitiahs than by any other 
inhabitants of the Pacific. It is not, however, equad to 
the wairiirii of the Sandwich irianders. Much of this 
cloth, beautifully painted, is uqw employed in their 
houses for bed and window curtains, &c. Several kinds 
of strong cloth are finished with a kind of gum or varnish 
for the purpose of rendering them impervious. 

But in the fabrication of glazed cloth the natives of 
tiie Austral Islands, especially those of Ruititu, excd 
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all with whom I am acquainted. Some of their pieces 
of cloth are thirty or forty yards square, exceedingly 
thick, and glazed on both sides, resembling the upper 
side of the EngUsh oil-cloth table-covers. It must have 
required immense labour to prepare it, yet it was abun- 
dant when Ihey were first discovered. It is usually red 
on one side, and black on the other, the latter being 
highly varnished with a vegetable gum. 

In' the manufacture of cloth the females of all ranks 
were employed ; and the qtieen, and wives of the chiefs 
of the highest rank, strove to excel in some department 
—in the elegance of the pattern, or the brilliancy of the 
colour. They are fond of society, and worked in large 
parties, in open and temporary houses erected for the 
purpose. Visiting one of these houses at Eimeo, I saw 
sixteen or twenty females all employed. The queen 
sat in the midst, surrounded by several chief women, 
each with a mallet in her hand beating the bark that 
was spread before her. The queen worked as diligently 
and cheerfully as aqy present. 

The spar or square piece of wood on which the bailc 
is beaten, being hollow on the under-side, every stroke 
{HToduces a lotid sound; and the noise occasioned by 
sixteen or twenty mallets going at one time was to me 
almost deafening; while the queen and her friends 
seemed not only insensible to any inconvenience from 
it, but quite amused at its apparent effect on us. :The 
sound of the cloth-beating mallet is not disagreeable 
where heard at a distance, in some of the retired valleys, 
indicating the abode of industry and peace ; but in the 
cloth-houses it is liardly possible to endure it. 

As the wives and daughters of the chiefs take a pride 
in manufacturing superior cloth, the queen would often 
have felt.it derogatory to her rank if any other females 
in the island could have finished a piece of cloth better 
than herself. 1 remember, in the island of Huahine, 
when a native once passed by, wearing a beautiful ahu- 
fara, hearing one- native woman remark to another, 
** What a finely printed shawl that is ! The figures on it 
are like the work or the marking of the qiieen !'' This 
desire, among persons in high stations, to excel in'de* 
partments of labour is what we have always admired. 
This feeting probably led Pomare to bestow so much 
attention on his handwriting, and induced the king of 
the Sandwich Islands to request that we would not 
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teach any of the people till we had ftilly instnicted Yam 
in readuig and writing. 

The ahu, or cloth made with the bark of a tree, 
although exceedingly perishable, when compared with 
European woven cloth, yet furnished while it lasted a 
light and loose dress, adapted to the climate and the 
habits of the people. The duration of a Tahitian dress 
depended upon the materials with which it was made, 
the aoa being considered the strongest. Only the highly 
Tarnished kinds were proof against wet. The beauty 
of the various kinds of painted cloth was soon marred 
and the texture destroyed, by the rain, as they were 
kept together simply by the adhesion of the interwoven 
fibres of the bark. Notwithstanding this, a tiputa, or a 
good strong pareu, when preserved &om wet, would last 
several months. Though the native cloth worn by the 
mhabitants was made by the women, there w^re some 
kinds used in: the temples, in the service of the idols, 
which were made by men, and which it was necessary, 
according to the declarations of the priest, should be 
beaten during the night. 

Although the manufacture of cloth was formerly the 

Srincipal, it was not the only occupation of the femates. 
lany of the people, especisdly the raateiras, or second- 
ary chiefs, wore a kind of mat made with the bark of 
the hibiscus, which they call purau ; and the preparation 
of this, as well as the beds or sleeping-mats, occupied 
much of the time of the females. Great attention was 
paid to the manufacture of these fine mats. They chose 
for this purpose the young shoots of the plant, and, 
having peeled off the bark, and immersed it in water, 
placed it on a board, the outer rind being 8crai>ed off 
with a smooth shell. The strips of bark were an inch 
or an inch and a half wide, and about four feet long, and, 
when spread out and dry, looked like so many white 
ribands. The bark was slit into narrow strips, fre- 
quently less than the eighth of an inch wide. They 
were woven by the hand, and without any loom or ma- 
chinery. They commenced the weaving at one comer, 
and, having extended it to the. proper width, which was 
usually three or four feet, continued the work tilt the 
mat was about nine or ten feet long, when the projecting 
ends of the bark were carefully removed,, and a fine 
fringe worked round the^ edges. Only half the pieces 
of bark used in weaving were split into narrow strips 
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throughout their whole length. The others were slit 
five or sU inches at the ends where they comnienced» 
while the remaining part was rolled up like a riband. 
These they unrolled, and extended the slits as the 
weaving advanced, until the whole was complete. When 
first finished they are of a beautifully white colour, and 
are worji only by the men, either bound round the loins 
as apareu,or with an aperture in the centre as a tiputa, 
or poncho, and sometimes as a mantle thrown loosely 
over the shoulder. Their appearance is light and ele- 
gant, and they are remarkably durable, though they 
become yellow from^ exposure to the weather. 

The inhabitants of the Palliser Islands, to the east* 
ward of Tahiti, exceed the Society islanders in the 
quality of their mats, which are made of a tough white 
rush, or grass, exceedingly fine and beautiful. They 
frequently manufacture a sort of girdle, called tiheA, 
six inches in widths and sometimes twenty yards in 
length, but remarkably fine and even, being woven by 
the hand, but with a degree of regularity rivalling the 
productions of the loom. They are highly valued by 
the Tahitians, and are a principal article of commerce 
between the inhabitants of the different islands. 

The-sails for their canpes, and the beds on which they 
sleep, are a coarser kind of liiatting, made with the 
leaves of different varieties of palm, or pandanus, found 
in the islands. Some kinds grow spontaneously, others 
are cultivated for their leaves. The matting sails are 
much lighter than canvass, but less durable. The size 
and quaUty of the sleeping mats^are regulated by the 
skill of the manufacturer, or the faojc of the proprietor. 
Those who excel in making tbeni use very fine ones 
themselves. They are all woven by the hand, yet 
finished with remarkable regularity and neatness. 

The ordinary mats are not more than six feet wide, 
and nine or twelve feet long ; but some are twelve feet 
wide, and sixty or eighty, or even a hundred yards long. 
Mats of this size, however, are only made for hi^ 
chiefs ; and in the preparation, perhaps, the females of 
several districts have been employed. ^ They are kept 
foiled up, and suspended in some part of the chiefs 
dwelling, more for the purpose of displajring his wealth, 
and the number of his dependants, than for actual use. 

The kinds of leaf least liable to crack are selected, 
and, foiHhe purpose of sleeping upon, or even spreading 
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on a floor, the use to which yre generally applied them, 
•the mats look neat, and last a considerable time. BevB- 
ral kinds of fine matting, ornamented with biigiit-staitied 
rushes interwoven with the others,- were formelrlymade 
as articles of dress for the kings, 'or presents to the 
ffods ; hat in this department of Ikbour they were always 
inferior to the Sandwich islanders, whose, variegated 
mats are superior to any I have seen in the Pacific. 
Weaving of mats, with beating .and staining of cloth, 
was the chief occupation of the females.^ A large por- 
tion of the property of the people consisted in mats and 
cloth, which also constituted part of their household 
furniture. 

A varietyof other articles were, however, necessary 
to the furmshing of their houses ; but these were manu- 
factured by the men. Next to a sleeping-mat^ a pillow 
was considered essential. This was of hard wood, and 
often exeeedinffly rude, though sometimes ingeniou^y 
wrought, resemolinff a short low stool, nine inches or a 
foot in length, and four or five inches high. The upper 
side was curved to admit the head ; tiie whole piliow, 
which they call tuaurua, is cutout of a siijgle piece. 
Upon the bare wood they reclined their heads at niffht, 
aiid slept as soundly aii the inhabitants of more civilized 
{Hurts would do on the softest down. 
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In general they sat cross-legged on mats spread on 
the floor; but occasionally used a stool, which they 
called iri, i^x nohoraa. This resembled the pUlow in 
shape, and, though much larger, was made out of a 
single piece of wood. ^ The tamanu, or caUdphylitm, was 
VBually selected, and immense trees must have been 
cut dowa for this purpose. I have seen iris four or five 
feet long, three fiset wide, and each end three feet six 
inches high i yet the wh<4e cut out of oae 4olid piece 
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of timber. The upper part was' cmred, and the ex* 
tremes being highest, the seat resembled the concave 
side of a crescent^ so that, however large it might be, 
only one ' sat on H at a time, Thi^iri was finely pplf 
ished) and the wood, in its grain and colour resembling; 
the best kindis of mahogany, rendered it, although diesti^ 
tute of carving or other ornament, a handsome piece 
of furniture in a chieAaiii*s dwelling. The rank of the 
host wa^ often indicated by the size of this seat, which 
was used on pcA^c occasions, or for the accommoda* 
tion of a distinguished guest. Those in more ordinary 
use were )qw, and less carved, but always* n^ade out of 
a single piece of woo^, - - > 

Next to these, their weapons, -drums, and other mu^ 
sical instruments were their most important furniture ;r 
a great portion, however, of what might be called their 
household furniture was approprialed tOihe preparation 
or preservation of their food. 

The umete, or dish, was the principal. Sometimes it 
(vas exceedingly lar^e, resembling a canoe, or boat^ 
more^ than a dish for food. It was rrequently made with 
iie wood of the tamanu, exceedingly well polished; 
some were six or eight feet long, a foot and a half wide, 
ind twelve mehes deep : these belonged only to the 
chiefs, and were used for the preparation of arrowrroot^ 
*ocoanut-mific, &C.V on oet^asions of pufolie festivity.. 
rhe mnetes m. ordinaty use were oval, about two oir 
bree feet long, eighteen inches wide, and of varied 
iepth. .They are supported by four feet, cut out of the 
same'piece of wood, and serve not only for the prepara* 
ion of their food, but as dishes iq;>on which it is placed 
srhen taken from the oven. 
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The papahia is extensively used. It ia a low solid 
block or stool, supported by foiir short legs, and boiooUiIt 
polished on the lop. It is cut oui of one-piece of wood, ' 
and 19 used insteadof a mortar fiir pounding bread-fruit, 
plaataios, or bruising taro ; which ia done by placing 
these upon the papahiii, and beatinjf them with a abort 
stone pestle called a penu. 'I'bis is usually made wiih a 
black sort of basalt, found chie^ in the rsland of Mau- 
na, the most western of the group. Tbe penu is some- 
times constructed from a species of porons coriil.'' 

The wa.ter ujed for washing their fe^t ia kept in bot- | 
ties called aano, made from the sheila of. large -and full- 
KTOwn cocoanuts. That "which they 4rink is contained 
in calabashes, which are nuich larger than any 1 ever 
saw used for the same purpose in the Sai)dwich Islands, 
but destitute of ornament. They are kept in nets of 
cinet, and suspended from some part of the dwellii^. 
It is customary with them to wash tbeir bands both-be- 
fore and after eating. The dishes used for this purpose 
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were often curiously carved. One that I brought from 
the Austral Islands, of #bich the accompanying wood- 
cut gives a conecl representation, is neither inelegant 
nor rude. 

The drinking, cups are made of the cocoanut-shell 
alter it i^ fuH-grown, but before it is perfectly ripe. 
The. shell ia then soft, and ia scraped until much thinnfr 
than a saucer, and frequently transparent. They are of 
a yellowy colour, and plain, tholigh the cups formerly 
used for drinking ava were carvecU These ar^ the {nin- 
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cipal utensils in the preparation of their food ; they 
9ip kept remarkably clean, and, when not in use, sus- 
pended from some part of the dwelling, or hung upoxi a 
stand. . 

The fata, or stand, is a single light post planted in the 
floor, with one or two projections, and a notch on the 
top, from which the calabashes of water, bpskets of 
food, umetes, &c. are suspended. Great^labour was 
formerly bestowed on this piece of furniture, Ind the 
fata pua was considered an ornament to the house in 
which it was erected. About a foot from the ground a 
projection extended six or eight inches wide, completely^ 
round, flat on the top, but concave oh the undeiLside. 
in order to prevent rata or mice from ascending and 
graining access to the food. Their only 'knife was a 
piece of bamboo-cane, with which they would cu^ up a 
pig, dog, or fish with great facility. 

The carriage of fniits and roots from the garden to 
bhe dwelling-house, and the constructing of their ovens, 
in which much t>f their food is still prepared according 
to their foi'mer custom, is generally performed by the 
men, while the preparation for the meal within doors is 
made by the females. 
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As a people^ the South Sea islanders were peculiarly 
addicted to pleasure ; and to theii* music; dances, an4' 
other amusements nearly as much of their time was 
devoted as to allvOther avocations. Their music wanted 
almost every quality that could render it agreeable to an 
ear accUstoni^ to hannony, and was deficient in^ thai 
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constitutes excellence. It w^ flienerally boi^tercms and 
wild, and, with the excejytion of the soft and plaintive 
warblings of the native flute, was distinguished by; no- 
thing so much as its discordant, deafening sounds. 

The principal musical instrument used by the South 
Sea islanders was the pahu, or drum. This varied in 
size and shape according to the purpose for whidb it 
was designed. Hieir drums were all cut out of a solid 
piek;e of wood. The block out of which tJiey were 
made, beihg hollowed out from one end, remaining solid 
at the other, and having the top covered with a piece 
of shark's skin, occasioned their frequently resembling, 
in construction and appearance a kettle-drum. The 
pua and th^ reva, which are remarkably close-drained 
and durable, were esteemed the most suitable k^ds of 
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wood for the mtinufacture of their drums. The large 
drums w^re called pahu, and the smaller ones toere. 
The paihu ra, sacred drum, which was ruttt, or beaten, 
on ever^ occasion of extraordinary cerenfiony at the idol 
temple, was particularly large, standing sometimes eight 
feet high. The sides of one that I daw in Tane^ maiiie 
lit Maeva were not' more than a foot in diameter:' but 
many were much larger. In some of the islands diese 
^struments were very curiously carved. Otie which I 
brouffht from High Island, and have (Seposited. in the 
Misstonary Museum, is not inelegantly decorated: 
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others, however, I have seen, exhibiting very superior 
workmanship. 

The drums used in their heivas and dances were in- 
geniously made. Their construction resembled tJjat of 
those employed in the temple ; the skin forming the head 
was fastened to the open work at the bottom by strings 
of cihet, made of the fibres of the cocoanut-husk. 
Drums were among the martial music of the Tahitians, 
and were used 'to anim'ate the men when proceeding to 
battle. The drums beaten as accompaniments to the 
recital of their songs were the same in shape, but 
smaller. They were all neatly made, and finely polished. 
The large drums were beaten with two heavy sticks, 
the smaUer ones with the naked hand. When used, 
they were not fiuspi^nded from the shoulders of the per- 
formers, but. fixed upon the ground, and cpnsequently 
produced no very musical effect. The sound of the 
large drum at the temple, which was sometimes beaten 
at midnight, and associations connected therewith, 
were most terrific. The inhabitants- at Maeva, where 
my house stood, within a few yards of the ruins of the 
temple, have frequently told me, that at the midnight 
hour, when tlie victim was probably to be offered on the 
following day, they have often been startled from their 
slumbers by the deep thrilling soupd of the sacred drum; 
and, as its portentous sounds have reverberated among 
the rocks of the valley, every individual through the 
whole district has trembled with fear of the gods, or ap- 
prehension of being seized as the victim for sacrifice. 

The sound of the trumpet, or shell, a species of murex» 
used in war to stinmlate in action, by ^he priests in the 
temple, and also by the herald, and others on board 
their fleets, was more horrific than that oi the druou 
The largest shells were usually selected for this purpose, 
and were sometimes above a foot in length, and seven 
or eight inches in diameter at the mouth. In curder to 
facilitate the blowing of this trumpet, they made a per* 
foratiou, abojit an inch in diameter, near the apex of the 
Bhett. Into this they inserted a bamboo cane, about 
tbree^ feet in length, which was secured by binding it 
to the shell with fine braid; the aperture was rendered 
air-tight by cementing the outsides of it with a tesinoiis 
gum from the bread-fruit-tree. These shells were blowii 
wiien a procession walked to the temple,.- or their war- 
riors marched to battle, at the inaoguration of the ^' 
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dArin^ the worebip at the temple, or when a tabu or re- 
striction was imposed In the name of the gods. We 
have Bometimes heard them blown. The sMmd is eX' 
treniely loud, but the most monotonous and disiml that 
it 19 possible to imagine. 

TheiAorowas another exceediuglynoieyinstrament. It 
was formed from the single joint of alai^ bamboo-cane, 
cut off a short distance beyond the two ends or Joints. 
In the centre a Jong aperture was made from one Joint 
towards the other. ^ The ihara, when used, waa placed 
horizontally on the ground, and beaten with sticks. It 
was not used in their worship, but simply as an anuiM- 
ment; its sounds were harsh and discordant. In Ha 
shape, &c. the ihara of the Polynesians appears to n- 
■emble the toponaztli of the MexicaBS, described bf 
Ctavetigo. The buebuell, or drum, of ihe latter appear* 
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also to be much the same as the drum of the Tahitians, 
and was used on similar occasions. 

The vitOj or flute, was the most agreeable instrument 
used by the islanders. It* was usually a bamboo cane, 
about an inch in diameter, and twelve or eighteen inches 
long. The joint in the cane formed one end of the flute ; 
the aperture through which it was blown was close to 
the end ; it seldom had more than four other holes, three 
in the upper side covered with the fingers, and one be- 
neath, against which the thumb was placed. Some- 
times, however, there were four holes on the upper side. 
It w^ occasionally plain, but more frequently orna- 
mented, by being partially scorched or burnt with a 
hot stone; or having fine and beautifully plaited strings 
of human hair wound round it alternately with ripgs of 
braided cinet. It was not blown from the mouth, but 
the nostril. ^The performer usually placed the thumb 
of the right hand upon the right nostril, applied the 
aperture of the flute, which he held with the fingers of 
his right hand, to the other jiostril, and, moving his 
hngers on the holes, produced his iQusic. The souikI 
was soft, and' not unpleasant, though the notes were 
few ; it was generally played in a plaintive strain; though 
frequently, used as an apeompaniment to their pehes^ or 
songs. These were closely identified . both with the 
music and the dances. The t'Aara, the drum, and the 
flute were geueraUy accompanied by the song, as was 
also the native dance. 

" In every nation it has been found that poetry is of 
much earlier date than any other production of the 
humaixmind," and 1 am disposed to ascribe the highest 
antiquity to the native ballads. Much of their mythol- 
ogy IS prc^ably to be ascribed to this source, and many 
of their legends were originally funeral or elegiac songs, 
in honour of departed kings of heroes. I have he^ 
them recited, and have often .been struck with their 

gathos and beauty ; two linest of one which Mr. Ndtt 
eard recited for the consoliation of a mother and family, 
on the death of an only son, have always appeared ex- 
ceedingly beautifiil. The grief generally felt was de- 
scribed m affecting strains, suid then, in reference to 
synipathy of a higher order, it viras added, — 

To rii rii te ua iU iruUae : ■ 

ErerateuOi erou^MUaiano Orih . , ' 
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The literal rendering of which would be, 

Thickly falls the small rain on the fiu^ of the seii ;. 
They are not drops of rain, but they ai« tears of Ghoo* 

The sentiment of the second line is weakened by the 
introduction of the plural pronoun and the conjunction ; 
but, preseryiuig the idiom as well as the sense, the line 
would be — 

Not nln, but the weeping it (is) of Qro> 

In the Tahitian, the word for 'tears, romuOoj is the same 
in the singular and plural, and accords with the singular 
pronoun, it referring to the word uo, or rain. 

Their songs were generally historical ballads, which 
iraried in their nature with the subjects to which they 
referred. They were exceedingly numerooB, and 
adapted to every department of society, and eveiy 
period of life. The children were early taught these 
udes, and took great delight in their recital. Miny 
of their songs teferred to the legends or achieVemeotv 
of their gods, some to the exploits of their distingnislMd 
heroes and chieftains ; while others we^ of a more Ob- 
jectionable character. They were often, when rebited 
on public occasions, accompanied with^^eetnres md 
actions corresponding to the events described, and 
assumed a histrionic character. In some .cases, and on 
public occasions, the action presented a kind of panto- 
mime. They had one song for the fisherman, another 
for the canoe-builder, a song for cutting down the tree, 
a song for launching the canoe. But they were, with 
few exceptions, either idolatrous or impure, and were 
consequently abandoned when the people renonnced 
their pagan worship. Occasionally, however, we heard 
parts of these songs recited,, when events have occurred 
similar to those on which, in former times, they woold 
have been used. 

The following is one of their s<Migs> preparatory to 
war: — . 

On the lifted dab of Tane, great friend, I rely 

for defence from the storm (descending)- oa the ■hipoTpeMS 

(or government). 
To allay the raging deep, that it may rettf. 
Let there be calm Woce the king^ • 
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le king of the black purple deep, 

lie king of the depths anknown, 

tie king who -fills with coasteraation ; 

it HirO'is that warrior, 

road is the back of Hiro, 

bactof yast expanse ;* 

is eyes are deep-fixed and daric, 

is ear bangs not down in fear, 

ke the pike-fish is the hair on his body, 

it the siuDg stone fly, 

ake sacred the council of war, 

tie collected clubs of the house of warriors, 

K>n I will rereal my council, 

tie sacred and scarlet feathers, and blood, 

ie slinger who stands, 

tie beloved, the favourite of kings, who sits, 

tie war^dress of Tu, warrior of the sky. 

iro, to whom shall I deliver the song of war ! 
I I declare it to Marama, the warrior bom of H^ 
> came forth with dull (to arrahge the battle), 
% the savageness of the dog, the*stren^th of the shark, 
t shall sever the head where the scull joins the neckt 
ling the live bodies to run beadtess, 
ahatl pile dead bodies high as the temple walls, 
le cocospgrove at Taumauf let us encamp, 
t Dura, king at Tarapati, may behold it 
iro, to whom shall I this war-song declare ? 
:lare it to the band of the keel, 
btMd of brave fighters who never fled, 
keel tostaSns the ship, warriors eadi />ther, 
he two pdpils for whom the life of the Mone battle-axe wa« 
created, ^ 

he sky producer, or growing sky, 
clear sky, the spreiraing sky, 
ikf above, sky even piled, 
treaty nursed in the lap^ 
»re the face of the armies of Rai and Roo 
great Ru, who in Mauarahu lifted the heavens,^ 
s shall enter, and there shall be darkness, 
re shall be the blackness of darkness ; 
onset shall be as the rolling sea, 
conflict the struggle of travail, 
ilbe as the sea in a storm, 
he sea raised by sudden tempest, 
, Uie first-born god, shall cause destruction : 

* The name of one of their fods. 

t A somOI IsUnd wheooetlM ButtUns liMU saitod 
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The hea^s of men shall be canght at fiah in the net, 

Shoat the name of Roo on the right hand^and the left, 

Thas shall we the head* of men entangle. < 

Climb the rock half-way to its sammit, and retuni» 

Climb the rock FataufaUa ; 

Enter the narrow cleft, whence it is high above and deep beloWi 

And weep as did the mother of Tafai« 

She fled to-the long mountain in Romaroma ;* 

Surrounded with war, she and her soa fled. 

The younger brother may climb the .bread-firait Maaii» 

Or fly to the elder brother. 

The spear of Tuhorotna has been here : 

Splendid bis vestments, 

As -the east wind is' the speech of the timorous 

Who would arrange for long and pleasant day, 

Short be the darkness, a single night, 

Let the toughness of the pia and teve,t > 

And of the chosen warriors, be shown. 

At the root of the cocoa-tree I will wait^ 

Till a brancht shall spring forth. 

To feed the visiters of divine Tumataioa in Airtupoif 

A small blow shall be a blow like the waterspout of tbd ; 

A blow to the rear of the armiy, 

Shall be seen by thee before ray face. 

O god of earth, O god of ocean, '. ^ ■ ^ 

Let the armament be firm ant) true, 

Only the worthless fly ; 

liCt us (or may we) stand as the coral rocki 

Move on terrific as the sea hrdge-bog, 

A corpulent and short-breathed fellow (is our opponent), ~ 

We shall obtain the passes ; 

Be as the large savage dog, turn not from blows. 

Our defence (or steadiness) in battle shall be as that of the flock 

of birds, 
Who sleep at sea in the midst of the storm. 
Recite the song of battle. 
Be courageous, be vigilant and strong ; , 

Leave the dead among the dead, 
Urge on the collected (or united) spears of bold warriors. 

The annexed little fragment is from a song descriptive 
of one of the small islands near Maufiti, the western- 
most of the Society Islands : — 

* A itiountain near Borabora. f Two natiTe plants. i A food vMim. 
$ A temple in Raiatea, to which the first taken or slain in battle was 
veyad. 
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Song op Tanatua. 

A dwelling remote is the island Tiapa,* 

A land whence appears well Maapiti, 

Unequalled among the thousands of lands ; 

Easy is the access to Tuanai,t 

Elevated is the (rock) Tauraura, ^ 

The eating-place of Oubuore ; 

M'here thti point of land meets the coral-ree£ 

Cease to weep, great Ipo, 

Hera is beautiful Maupiti, 

O the waters of Atimo, 

And also at Maupiti. 

rheir traditionary ballads were a kind of standard, 
classical authority, to which they referred for the 
•pose of determining any disputed fact in their his- 
y . The fidelity of public recitals referring to former 
»nt8 was sometimes questioned by the orators or 
oniclers of tlie party opposed to tfiat by whom the 
ital had been made. The disputes which followed 
re often rarried on with great pertinacity and deter- 
lation. As they had no records to which4hey could 
luch times refer, they could only oppose one oral 
lition to another, which unavoidably involved the 
ties in protracted and oAen obstinate debates. At 
h times a reference to some distich, in any of their 
»ular and historic songs, often set the matter in dis- 
e at rest. On a recent occasion two parties were 
muting in reference to an event which occurred in 
bay df Papara during the time Captain Bligh re- 
ined there in the Bounty, in 1788 or 1789. The fact 
stioned was the loss of the buoy of his anchor : after 
)Uting it for some time without convincing his^ op- 
leirt, the individual who had stated the fact referred 
he following lines in one of their ballads, relating 
t event :— 

** O mea ei^ e Tartu e^ 
EiatejpoitoaBligh?^ 

Such a one a thief, and Tareu a thief, 
Thieved (or stole) the buoy of Bligh« 

B song was one well known, and the existence of 
r fact, among the others that had taken place, and 

* A man Island near MaspiU. fAnlalaBd. 
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the remembrance of which the ballad was desired to I! 
preserve, was coDclusire, and appeared to satisfy te|' 

Earties by whom it had been questioned. - Most of tlmr \ 
istorical erents were thus preserved. These soii|i|{ 
were exceedingly popular for a time. The facts oi 
which they were grounded became thus genenDy 
known ; and they were, undoubtedly, one of the moit 
effectual means they had of preserving the knowledge 
of the leading events of former times. 

Freed in a great degree, so far as the means of 8iib> 
sistence were concerned, from anxiety and labour, tlw | 
islanders were greatly devoted to amusement, for wfaidi 
keiva was the general name, though voyagers haye re- 
stricted that term to their dances. By the natives AetM 
was applied to most of their amusements : hence they 
spoke of the heiva-maana, wrestling ; heivtHnoto^boilug; 
A^o-otvo, flute-playing ; Aetvo-iu^e, singing ; hdixt-haofm 
tKN kite-flying ; and heiva-tecL, archery : war, pa^^an wor- 
ship, and pleasure appear to have engaged their 'att^o- 
tion, and occupied the principal portion of their time. 
Their games ivere numerous and diversified, and wen 
often affairs of national importance. They do not a^ 
pear ever to have been gamblers, or to "have accom- 
panied any of their sports with betting, or staking prop- 
erty upon success, as the Sandwich islanders nave 
done from the earliest periods of their history, bat 
seem to have followed their games simply for amuse- 
ment. 

The Taupiti, or Oroa, was generally a season of pabliq 
festivity, when thousands of both sexes, arrayed in 
splendid garments, assembled to witness the games. 
These festivals were usually connected with some re- 
ligious ceremony, or cause of national rejoicing. The 
return of the king from a tour, and the arrival of a dis- 
tinguished visiter, were among the most ordinary oc- 
casions of these games. Wrestling was the favourite, 
and perhaps most frequent sport ; hence the taupiti, or as- 
sembly, was often called the taupiti maona, assembly for 
wrestling. A large quantity of food was always pre- 
pared, and generally served out to the different parties 
at the commencement of the festival, whereby the 
banquet wa3 concluded befoire the games began. The 
wrestlers of one district sometimes challenged those 
of another, but the trial of strength and skiU often took 
place between the inhabitants of different islands ; the 
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senrants of the king of the island forming one band, and 
thoae in the train of his guest the other. 

In this, as in most of their public proceedings; the gods 
prem^ed, ■ Before wrestling commenced, each party 
repaired to the marae of the idols of which they were 
the devotees. Here they presented a young plantain- 
tree, which was frequently a substitute for a more^alua- 
^ offering, and, having invoked aid of the tutelar 
ieity of the game, they repaired to the spot where the 
multitude had assembled. A space covered with a 
pgussy turf, or the level sands of the sea-beach, was 
isually selected for these exhibitions. Here a ring was 
rormed, perhs^ps thirty feet in diameter, the anfenua, 
;>eople of the country, being on one side, the visiters on 
iie other. The inner rank sat down, the others- stood 
behind them ; each party had their instruments of music 
nrtth them, but aU remained quiet until the games began^ 
Six or ten, perhaps, from each side entered the ring at 
>nce, wearing nothing but the maro or girdle, and having 
their limbs sometimes anointed with oU. 

The fame of a celebrated wrestler was usually spread 
throogfaont the islands ; and those who wen* considered 
|Ood wrestlers, priding themselves upon their strength 
Mr ftkill, were desirous of engaging only with those they 
regarded as their equals. Hence, when a chief was 
Bzpecte4 in whose train were any distinguished wres- 
tlers, those among the adherents of the chief by whom 
the party was to be entertained, who wished to engage, 
were accustomed to send a challenge previous to their 
anival. If this, which was c£dled tipaopao, had been 
the case, when they entered the ring they closed at 
once without ceremony. But if no such arrangement 
had been made, the wrestlers of one party, or perhaps 
ttieir champion, walked around and across the rinig, 
having the left arm bent, with the hand on the breast, 
and gave the challenge by striking the right hand vio- 
lently against the left, and the left against the side, 
which produced a loud hollow sound. The strokes on 
the arm were sometimes so violent as not only to bruise 
the flesh, but to cause the blood to gush out. 

When the challenge was accepted, the antagonists 
ctoed, and the most intense interest was manifested by 
the parties to which they respectively belonged. Seve- 
ral were sometimes engaged at once, but more fre- 
quently only two. They grasped each other by the 
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shoulders, and exerted all their strength and art, ead 
to throw his rival ; this was all that was requisite ; aai 
although they generally grappled with each other, iSbu 
was not necessary according to the rules of the gauft 
Mape, a stout and rather active, though not a large rnaUk 
who was often in my house at Eimeo, was a fataumi 
wrestler. He was seen in the ring once with a remade* 
ably tall, heavy man, who was his antagonist ; they bid 
grappled and separated, when Mape walked carelessiy 
towards his rival, and on approaching hi.m, instead oi 
stretching out his arms, as was expected, he ran fte 
crown of his head with all his might against the tensile 
of his antagonist, and laid him flat on the. earth. 

Unbroken silence and deep attention were manifested 
during the struggle ; but as soon as one was throwa 
the scene was instantly changed ; the vanquished «ai 
scarcely stretched on the sand when a shout of exulta- 
tion burst from the victor's friends. Their drums strnck 
up ; the women rose, and danced in triumph over the 
fallen wrestler, and sang. in defiance to tho ojqpoeite 
party. These were neither silent nor unmo'ved specta- 
tors, but immediately commenced a most deafoniqf 
noise, partly in honour of .their own clan or tribe, bat 
principally to mar and neutralize . the triumph of ths 
victors. It is not easy to imagine the scenes that mmt 
often have been presented at one of their taupitis, or 
great wrestling matches, when not less than four or 
five thousand persons, dressed in their best apparel, and 
exhibiting every variety of costume and brilliancy of 
colour, were under the influence of excitement. Om 
party were drumming, dancing, and singing, in the pride 
of victory, and the menace of defiance ; while, to in- 
crease the din and confusion, the other party wen 
equally vociferous in reciting the achievements of tke 
vanquished, or predicting the ^ortness of his rivaFi 
triumph. 

However great the clamour might be, as soon as iha 
wrestlers who remained in the ring engaged again the 
drums ceased, the song was discontinue, and the dan- 
cers sat down. All was perfectly silent, and the issue 
of the second struggle was awaited with as gpreat an in- 
tensity of interest as the first. If the vanquished mm 
had a friend or taid in the ring, he usually arose and 
challenged the victor, who, having gained one triumphi 
either left the ring, which it was considered honourauo 
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ini to do, or remained, and awaited a fresh chal* 
. If he had retired, two fresh combatants engaged, 
rhen one was thrown, exhibitions of feehhg, cor- 
nding with those that had attended the conclusion 
> first struggle, were renewed, and followed every 
ssive engagement. When the contest was over, 
en repaired again to the temple, and presented 
offering of acknowledgment, -usually young plan* 
rees, to the idols of the game. 
ire are a number of men still living who, under 
ystem of idolatry, were celebrated as wrestlers 
2^h the whole of the islands. Among these, Feniia- 
the hardy chieftain of Tahaa, is perhaps the most 
fished. He is not a large man, but broad, strong, 
y, and remarkably firm-built. In person he ap- 
to have been adapted to excel in such kinds of 
e sports. 

lough .wrestling was practised principally by the 
it was not confined to them. Often, when they 
3ne, the women contended, sometimes with each 

and occasionally with men, who were not perhaps 
}d wrestlers. Persons in the highest rank some- 
engaged in the sport ; and the sister of the queen 
ien seen wearing nearly the same clothing as th0 
[ers wore, covered all over with sand, and wre»- 
?ith a young chief, in the midst of a ring, around 
. thousands of the people were assembled, 
all great festivals, wrestling was succeeded by the 
raa, or boxing. This does not appear to have 
so favourite an amusement with the Tahitians as 
ling ; and there was generally a smaller number' 
:age. It was mostly practised by the lower ordefs 
$rvants of the Areois« and was with them, as box* 

everywhere, savage work ; though, considering 
de and barbarous state of the people, who had 
dea of influence or power, but as connected with 
l^ods, or with mere brute strength, we are not sur* 
. that it should have existed. The challenge was 
in the same way as in wrestling; but when the 
ttants engaged, the combat was much sooner 
, and no time was spent in sparring or parrying 
lows. These were generally straight-forward, 
), and heavy, usually aimed at the head. . They 
t with the naked fist, and the whole skin of the 
»ad has been at times torn or driven off at a blow* 
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No one interfered with the combat&nts while engaged; 
but as soon as either of them fell, or stooped, or snuomd 
his antagonist, he was considered vanquished, the batds 
closed, and was instantly succeeded t^ the shoots ad 
dances of triumph. 

These barbarous sports, though generally followed bf 
the common people, were not confined to them ; other 
classes sometimes engaged; chiefs and priests wen 
often among the most famous boxers and wrestlers. 
These games were not only dreadfully barbarous, but 
demorahzin^ in their influence on the people, -who woidd 
set up a shnek of exultation when the blood started, or 
the vanquished fell senseless on the sand. They were 
also often fatal. Metia, a taura no Oro, priest of Oie, 
who resided at Matavai, was celebrated for his proweeSi 
and slew two antagonists, a father and a son, at one of 
these festivals in Taiarapu. Considering the brutaliiing 
tendency and the fatal results of boxing and wrestUng, 
we cannot but rejoice that they have ceased with that 
system of barbarism, licentiousness, and ciiielty with 
which they were associated, and by which they were 
supported 

Connected with these athletic sports wns another, 
less objectionable than either. This was the faaiUiMikt' 
mo raa, or foot-race, in which the young men of tJto op- 
posite parties engaged. Great preparation was maoe 
for this trial of strength and agility. The bodies of the 
runners were anoint^ with oil; the maroy or girdle, the 
only garment they wore, was bound tight round tiw 
loins. A wreath of flowers adorned the brows, and t 
light white or coloured bandage of native cloth was 
sometimes bound like a turban round the head. A 
smooth line of sandy beach was usually selected for the 
course. Sometimes they returned to the place from 
which they had started, but in general ^hey ran the pre- 
scribed distance in a straight line. One of these races 
took place at Afareaitu while we resided there. It was 
between one of the king's servants and a young man 
recently arrived from the Pearl Islands. The stranger 
was a tall, thin, handsome young man ; and, as they 
walked past my house to the course, the people in gene- 
ral seemed to think his rival had but little prospect of 
equalling the swiftness of his speed, and it was thought 
he had already secured the re, or prize. The result, 
however, dis^pointed their expectations ; and, as the 
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Spectators returned, I learned that, although on thefit^ 
ctfort it was impossible to determine to whom the prize 
belonged,' after repes^ted -trials it was adjudged to Pdt> 
nnre'-s doinestiq. The fadtitiaihe^'moraa vaa, or canoe* 
race, was occasionally' practised on th6 smooth waters 
<>f the ocean,- within the reefs, and appeared to afford a 
hi^ degree of satisfaction. . 

Their martial gkmes were numerous ; "land ta these 
preparatory sports the youth paid grea.t attention. . The 
fnotOy or hoxing, and the mabna, or wrestling, were re* 
gaird^ as a sort of jsiilitary drilling; but ihi^yero.jiatia, 
throwing thfe spear or javelin, and the praatice of throw- 
iiig stones froma.'slihg, were jthe principal military 
games. Ih^ the latter the Tahitians excelled most of 
the nations in th6 Pacific; devoting to its practice a 
cohsider^le portion ojf their time, an:d being able to cast 
the stone with great accuracy. . . 

Thro wing^ the -spear, 'or darting the* javelin, was an 
amuseraeht in which they passed niany of their juvenile 
hoilirs. 'It was not a merfil exercise ef strength, l&e 
that exhibited in shooting with the bow and arrow, but 
a tibial of skill. The stalk or stem of a plarttain-tree was 
their usual mark or target. This'they fixed perpendicu- 
larly in the ground ; and, retiring to a spot a niiniber of 
jrards distant,, endeavoured to strike the mark with their 
missiles. These, thrown with precision a^d forcff, 
r^tdily penetrated itS'SOft and yielding substance. "Al*- 
though this was with some a favpurite amusement, the 
Tahitiaiis do not appear to have followed it with such 
avidiQr as the Sandwich island^s were accustomed to 
do^ nor to have made such proficiency in the art. ^ In 
order to avoid accidents while ptactisiig with the sling, 
the boys' generally employed the fruit of the nono, mcc 
rvida ciirifolia, instead of a stone. The mark at which 
they threw was a thin cane, or small wliite stick, fixed 
erect in the ground ; and>th§ force and precision with- 
which it was repeatedly istruck were truly astoflfishing. 

Besides these g^mes, they- often had whlat might be 
termed reviews of their land and navd force?. In these, 
all $^ appiend^ges of battle were exhibited on land, and 
the fleets were ec^^uipped as in maritime war. -.The 
fighting men, in both exhibition^, wore th^ dress and 
beie. the arms employed in actual combat. They also 
perfbrmed their different evolution*, in ^ttackand^Or 
Mice, advance and retreat. Sham-fights were coit 

Vol. I.— H 
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nected with these displays of naval or military pandii \\ 
In their mock ^ngi^ments, they threw the spear, 
thrust the lance, parried the club, and at lengths ^f^ 
deafening shouts, mingled in gt^nerdl and promiacoaiis 
struggle, Some of the combatants were thrown, others 
captured, and the respective parties retreated to renew 
the contest. ^ ; 

Their naral reviews often exhibited a spectacle, whicli 
to them was remarkably imposing.' Ninety or a hun- 
dred canoes were on these occasions ranged in. a line 
alon^ the beach, ready to be launched in a mQment 
Their elevated and ofteu curiously, carVed stems, their 
unwieldy bulk, the raised and gusuded platform for the 
fighting men, the motley group assembled there, hearing 
their singularly and sometimes fantastica&y shfiped 
weapons, the numerous folds of 4iative cloth that'fonned 
their cumbrous dress, their high, brpad tiirband, the 
lofty sterns of their vessielis, grotesque and rudely carved, 
together with the broad streamers floating in thehreelze, 
combined to inspire them with the most 'Novated ideas 
of their naval prowess, llie effect thus produced was 
heightened l>y the appearance of the sacred canoes, 
beaming the images or the emblems of the, gods, the flag 
of the .gods, and the officiating or attending. priests. 
Often, while the Vessels were thus ranged along the 
beach, the king stood in a small one, drawn by a number 
of his men, who walked in the sea. In front of each 
canoe he paused, and addressed a short harangue to the 
warriors, and an lUni, or invocation to the gods,^ After 
thi3 was ended, at a sjgnal given, the whole fleet was in 
a moment launched upon the ocean, and pulled with 
rapidity and dexterity to a considerable distance from 
the shore, where the several, varieties of their naval 
tactics were exhibited ; after which they returned in 
regi4ar order, with precision, to the shore. 

Mahy of their games were njost laborious; One at 
which t^e men played, called apai, or patpat^ieaembM 
a sport in some parts denominated " bandy." A similar 
gan>e, called vaUcauy wad formerly a frequent amuse- 
ment among \he aborigines of South America, and those 
inhabiting the northern parts of the same continent, 
ev^n as far as Canada. A ball is. provided, and the 
players are ftirnifthed with sticks about three or four 
feet long> bent at one end ; with these they strike the 
ball, each party endeavouring to send it tmyond th^ 
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boundary mirk of their opponents. The ball is made 
With tough shreds of native cloth, tightly knotted to- 
gether. The sticks used by the TajStians were rude 
and unpQlished, just as they were cut froija the tree ; 
but those used by the inhabitants of the southern islands 
are made with the aito, or iron-wood, the handle wrought 
witii great care, and sometimes curiously carved, while 
' a ro(und protuberanbe is formed at the lower end, which, 
beii^ slightiy curved, augmei^s the force with which 
th^etnke the baU. 

, The tuiraa^ or foot-Jba]l,''is also a frequent game, fol- 
lowed more by the women than the men* "Whole dis- 
tricts engaged In this amusement. In the former they 
onl^r struck the baQ with a stick ; in this they employea 
the foot, and each party endeavoured to send it beyond 
the opposite' boundary-line, which had been marked out 
before they begap» When either party succeeded in 
this, the air was rent with their shouts of success. 

The haru raa puu, seizing of the. ball, was ^owever 
fhe favourite game of this kind. The fbn^ales alone en- 
gaged, in the seizing of the ball; in projecting which 
. neither sticks nor feet were allowed to be applied. An 
open place wastiecessaiy for all their spbrts, and the 
sea-beach was usually selected. ' The bpufidary mark 
of each party wa^ fixed by a stone on the beach, or 
some other object oh the shore, having a space of fifhr 
or a hundred yarda ^etween^ The ball was a large roU 
or bundle of the tough stalks of . the pl'antfain-leaves,. 
twisted closely and firmly together. They began in 
the centre of the space. One party, seizing the ball, 
endeavoured to throw it over the boundary mark of the 
other. As soon as it wa^ thrown, both parties started 
^aiter it, and,, in stoopine^ to seize it, a scramble often 
ensued among those who. first reached the ball; the 
numbers increased* as the others came up, and they fre- 
quently fell one over the other: in the greatest confu- 
sion. Amid the shouts, and din, and disorder that fol- 
lowed, arms or legs were sometimes broken before the 
ball was secured. As the pastime was usually followed 
on the beach, the baU was often thrown into ihe sea ; 
here it was fearlessly followed, and, with all the noise 
and cheering of the different jiarties, forty or fifky women 
might' sometimes be seen up to their knees or their 
waists in ^e water. Splashing smd plunjg;ing amid the 
foam and spray after the oWect of their pursuit. These 
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gtre only some of the games that were foUowed bytiij 
adults at their great meetings, of national festiyals. Ill 
these and in feasting' the hours of the day were spent. 

Their dances were numerous and diversified ;. and 
were performed by 'men and women — in nwUiy the par- 
ties dm not dsHice together. Their movements w^re 
generally slow, but regular and exact; the arnis duiiDg 
their dances were exercised as much as their feet. 
The drum and the flute were the music by which they 
were led; and the dance was usually^ aoeonmanied by 
sougs and ballads; Ori is the native Word Sor dance^ 
but each kind of dance had a distinct name. The least 
objectionable was the hura, which appears to have been 
the kind of dance witnessed by Captain Cook in flna- 
hine. The hura was sometimes a pantomimic exhibi- 
tion, with dancing at intervals dijring the performancs; 
but the mo^t decent and respectable was that which 
consisted principally of dancing. It was practisod'from 
a motive which many will think maniS^st'ed a decisive 
elevation' above savage life. The families Of the distin- 
guished chiefs in the neighbourhood were always invited 
to witness the hura. They usually came arrayed in 
their best apparel, followed by numbers of their attend- 
ants. It was generally designed, to bring into iiotice the 
daughters of the chiefs, and re^eommend them to yoimg 
men of rank and station equal or superior to their own, 
who, it was hoped, niight be so charmed by their, dancing 
as to become their future husbands. 

The daughters of the chiefs, who were the dancers on 
these occasions, at times amounted to five or six, though 
occasionally only one exhibited her symmetry of figure 
and gracefulness of action. Their dress was singular, 
but elegant. The head was ornamented with tamau, a* 
fine and beautiful braid of human hair, wound Iround the 
head in the form of a turban. * A triple wreath of scarlet, 
white, and yellow flowers, composed of the aute, the 
fragrant gardenia, or Cape, jessamine, and the beslaria 
laurifolia, tastefully interwoven, a^domed the curious 
headdress. The tahema, a loose vest of spotted cloth, 
covered the lower part of the bo^om. The tihi, of fine 
white stiffened clo^h, frequently edged with a scariet 
border, gathered like a large frill, passed under the arms, 

*Mr. Bsrff, to -wbbm I am indebted 4brthe principal -part of this moovKi 
procurad a headdre^a, of this kind, containing one hundred fiithoms of tlM 
nneat braided humah hair. 
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^d reached below the waist ; while the araitihi, a hand- 
some fine cloth, fastened round the waist with a band 
or sash, covered the feet. The breasts were oma« 
mented with rainbow-colonred mother-of-pearl shells, 
or the pii, which was a covering of curiously wrought 
network and feathers* 

:The music of the hura was the lai'ge an^ small drum, 
and' occasionally the flute. ^ Besides the musicians, the 
haapii, teacher or prompter, was an important person- 
age. He was attired in three or four finely fringed mats, 
fastened round his waist,' aild 9tood or sat near thi^ mat 
on which the dancers stoodjr His business was, by the 
expression of his countenance, and the action oi his 
hands, to direct the performers. Their dancing was not 
lively and nimble, and seldom could those -engaged be 
said to trip 

«« On the light fantastic toe." ' 

Their movements were generally slow, but always easy 
and natural, and no exertion on the part of the petformen 
was wanting to render them graceful and attractive. Be- 
sides the distinguished femsdes who performed the hura, 
there were others who were Regarded as appendages to 
the exhibition. These were- the faata, who were men, 
generally fo\ir in mlmber, who were arrayed in Mnged 
mats, fastened round the waist, and each was a sort of. 
clown or harlequin* Their business was,.during the'inter- 
vals between the different parts of the^ura, to dance in 
the. most comic and ludicrous manner, for the mirth of 
the spectatbirs. They were called ei dtaraa pa te mataitai 
«— ^aiise of laughter to the^ lookers-on. The heya tiaraan 
was another dance, inferior to the hura, and not more 
otjjectionable. There were many others, but. they 
were aU too indelicate or obscene to be noticed. >• These 
were sometimes held in the open air, but more frequently 
performed nnder the cover of the houses erected in most 
of the districts for public entertainments. These stnie- 
tures were frequently spacious and well built, consist- 
ing of a roof supportefd by pillars, without any shelter 
for the y^ides. A low fence, called tiumoo, surrounded 
the house ; and the iilside was covered with mats, on 
which the company sat, and the dancers performed. 
The patauj or prompter, sat by the drum, and regulated 
the several partsof the performance. After the>iitUetic 
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exercises Df the day, the dances ensued in the evempg:; 
and weie often continued till the dawn of the foUowingr 
morning. There were gods supposed to preside oyer 
their dances, whose sanction patronised the deharaig 
immoralities connected with them. 

The ie-Oi or archery, was also a sacred game, more 
so, perhaps, than any other; it was also called heiva 
te-a, play, or amusement of^rchery^ The bows, arrowy 
quiver,' and clo^h in which they were kept together, with 
the dresses worn by the archers, were all sacred, and 
under the special care of persons appointed to kiep 
them. It was usually practised as^ a most honourable 
recreation, between the residents of a place and their 
guests. The sport was generally followed either at 
the foot of aqiountain, or on the seashore. My house, 
in the valley of Haamene at Huahine, stood v^ry near 
an ancient vahi te-a, a place of archery. Before com- 
mencing the game, the parties repaired to the marae, 
and performed several ceremonies ; after which they 
put on the archers' dres^, and proceeded to the place 
appointed. They did not shoot at a mark ; it was there- 
fore only a trial of strength. In a place to which they 
shot the arrows, two small white flags were displayed, 
between which the arrows were directed. 

The bows were made of the light tough wood of the 
purau ; •and were, when unstrung, penectly s^raighty 
about five feet long ; an inch or an inch an4 a quarter 
in diameter in the centre, but smaller at the ends. They 
were neatly polished, and sometimes ornamented with 
finely braided human hair, or cord of the fibres of cocoa- 
nut husk, wound round the eilds of the bow in alternate 
rings. The stiing was of romaha, or native . flax ; the 
arrows were small bamboo reeds, exceedingly light and 
durable. They were pointed with a piece of aito, or 
iron-wood, but were not barbed. Their arrows were 
not feathered ; but in order to their being' firmly held 
while the string was drawn, the lower end was covered 
with a resinous gum from the bread-fruit tree. The 
length of the arrows varied from two feet six inches to 
three feet. The spot from which they were shot was 
considered sacred ; there was one of these Within my 
garden at Huahine. It was a stone pile, abdut three or 
four feet high, of a triangular form, one side of the angle 
beinff convex. 

when the preparations -were completed, the archer 
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ascended this platform, and, kneeling on one )cnce,drew 
the string of the bow with the right hand, till the head 
of the arrow touched the centre of the bo\y^, when it was 
discharged with great force. It was an effort of much 
stren^h in this position to draw the bowstring so far. 
The Ime often broke, and the bow fell from ^e archer's 
hand when the arrow was discharged. The distance 
to which.it Was shot, though various, was fVeq[uently 
three hundred yards. A number of men, from three to 
twelve, with small white flags iii their hands, were sta- 
tioned to watch the arrows in their fall. When those 
of one party went farther than thosa of the other, they 
waved the flags as a signal to the party below. When 
th^y fell short, they held do\^ their flags, but lifted up 
their feet, exclaiming tutu pau, beaten. > 

This was a sport in the highest esteem, the king and 
chiefs usually attending to witness the exercise. As 
soon as the game was finished, the bow, with the quiver 
of arrows, was delivered to the charge of a proper person : 
the archers repaired to the marae, and were obliged to 
exchange their dress and bathe their persons before 
they could take refreshment, or enter their dwellings. 
It is astonishing to notice how intimately their system 
of religion was interwoven with every persuit Of their 
lives. Their wars, their labours, and their amusements 
were all under the control of their gods. P;aruatetavae 
was the god of archers. 

, The arrows they employed were sometimes beauti- 
fully stained and variegated. The bows were plam, but 
the quivers were oftea elegant in shape and appearance. 
They were made with the single joint of a bamboo cane^ 
three feet six or nine inches long, and about two inches 
in diameter. The outside was sometimes handsomely 
stained, and finely polished at the top and the bottom ; 
they were adorned with braided cord and plated human 
hair. The cap or cover of the quiver was a small, hand* 
some, well-formed cocoanut of a dark brown chocolate 
coloor, highly polished, and attached to the quiver by'a 
cord passii)g up the inner side of the quiver, and fasteiled 
near the bottom. 

The bow and arrow were never used by the Society 
islanders excepting in their amusements ; hence, per* 
haps, their arrows, though pointed, were n^ haabf^ 
and they did not shoot at a mark. In thrpwing the 
ypear, and the stone from the sling, both of which they 
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used in battle, they were accustomed to set op a UfsA; 
and practised, that they miffht throw with precision as 
well as force. In the Sandwich Islands they are used 
also as an amusement, especially in shooting ratSy'^bat 
are not included in their accoutrements for battle ; while 
in the Friendly Islands, the bow was not oidy employed 
on occasions of festivity, but lalso used in war; this, 
however, may have arisen from their proximity to the 
Feejee Islands, where it is a general weapoii. In Ihe 
Society and Sandwich Islands it is nOw altogether laid 
aside, m consequence of its connexion with their former 
idolatry. I do not think the missionaries ever inculcated 
its discontinuance, but the adults do not iippear to have 
thought of following this, or any other game, since 
Christianity has been introduced among them. 
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The most ancient, but certainly not the most inno* 
cent, game among the Tahitians was the faaUtoraamooy 
literally, the causing fighting among fowls, or cockn 
fighting. The traditions of the people state, that fowls 
have existed in the islands as long as the people, that 
they came with the first colonists by whom the islands 
were.pe(^led, or that they were made by Taaroa at the 
same time that men were made. The traditions and 
songs of the islanders connected with their amusements 
are as ancfent as any in existence among them. The 
Tahitians do not appear to have stiaiked any property^ 
or laid i^iy bets; on their favourite birds, but to have 
trained and fought them for the sake of the gratificatioD 
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they derived from beholding them destroy each other. 
Long before the first foreign vessel was seen off thei? 
shores, they were accustomed to train and to fight their 
birds; The fowls designed for fighting were fed wifli 
frreat care ; a finely cvLrved fatapua, or stand, was made 
as a perch foir the birds. Thiis was planted in the house, 
and the bird fastened to it by a piece of cinet, braided 
flait, that It might not injure the leg. No other substance 
would have been secure against the attacks of his beak. 
Theur food was chiefly poe, or bruised bread-fruit, rolled 
up in the, hand hke paste, and given in small pieces. 
The fowl was taught to open his mouth to receive his 
food and his water, which was poured from his master's 
hand. It was als6 customary to sprinkle water over 
these birds, to refresh them. 

. The natives were universally addicted to this sport. 
The inhabitants of one district often match their birds 
against those of another, or those of one division of a 
district against those of another. They do not appear 
to have entertained any predilection for particular colour 
in the (owls, but seem to have esteemed all alike. 
They never trimmed any of their feathers, but were 
proud to see them with heavy wings, fuU-feathered 
necks, and long tails. They also accustomed them to 
fight without artificial spurs, ot other means of injury. 
In order that the birds might be as fresh as possible, 
they fought them early in the morning, doon after day- 
break, while the air was cool, and before they became 
languid from heat. More than two were seldbm en- 
ga^d at onc^, and so soon as one bird avoided the other, 
he was considered as ri, or beaten. Victory was de- 
clared in favour of his opponent, and they were iinine- 
diately parted. This amusement was sometimes con- 
tinued for several days successively, and, ais well as the 
other recreations!, was patronised by their idols. Ruai* 
faatoa,,the god of cock-fighters, appears aniong the ear- 
liest of their inferior divinities. 

Like the inhabitants of most of the islands of the Pa- 
cific, the Tahitians are fond of the water, and lose all 
dread, of it before they are old enough to know the 
danger to which we should consider them exposed. 
They are among the best divers in the world, and spend 
much of their time in the sea, not only when engaged 
in acts of labour, but when folio wing their atnusements. 
One of their favourite sports is the horue^ or fiuk^t^ 

H3 
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swimming in the surf when the waves are higii, wsA fht 
billows break in foam ai^d spray among the r^eft. fti> 
dividuals of all ranks and ages, and both sexeptyfoltow 
this pastime with the greatest avidity. They usually 
selected the openings in the reefs^ of entrances CKf some 
of the bays, for their sport ; where the lon^ heavy bil- 
lows of the ocean rolled in unbroken majesty upon the 
reef or the shore. They used a small board, which 
they called papafahee — swam from the beach to a €^ 
siderable distance, sometimes nearly a mile, watched 
the sweU of the wave, and when it reached them, rest- 
ing theur bosom on the short flat pointed board, they 
mounted on its summit, and, amid the foam and spray, 
rode on the crest of the wave to the shore :> sdihetimes 
they halted among the coral rocks, over which the 
waves broke in splendid confusion. When they ap- 
proached the shore, they slid off the board, which they 
grasped with the hand, and either fell behind the wave, 
or plunged towards the deep, and allowed it to pass over 
their heads. Sometimes they were thrown with vio- 
lence upon the beach, or among the rocks on the edges 
of the reef. So much at home, however, do they fed 
in the water, that it is seldom any accident oceurs. 

I have often seen, along the border of the reef form- 
ing the boundary line to the harbour of Fa-r^, in Hua- 
hine, from fifty to a hundred persons, of all ages, sport- 
ing like so many porpoises in the surf, sometimes 
mounted on the top of the wave, and almost enveloped 
in spray ; at other times plunging beneath ,the mass, of 
water that has swept in mountains over them,- chebring 
and animating each other ; and, by the noise and shout- 
ing they made, rendering the roaring of the sea and the 
dashing of the surf comparatively imperceptible. Their 
surf-boards are inferior to those of the Sandwich island- 
ers, and I do not think swimming in the sea, as an amuse- 
ment, whatever it might have been formerly, is now 
practised so much by the natives in the South as by 
those in the North Pacific. Both were exposed in this 
sport to one common cause of interruption — and this 
was the intrusion of the shark. The cry of a mao among 
the former, and a mano among the latter, is one of the 
most terrific they ever hear ; and I am not surprised 
that such should be the effect of the approach of one 
of these voracious monsters. The great shouting and 
elamour which they make are principally designed to 
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• 'fijghten away such as may approach. Notwithstand- 
ing' this, they are often disturbed, and sometimes meet 
their death from thede formidable enemies. 

A most affecting instance of this kind occurred very 
Te<iently in the Sandwich Islands, of which the follow- 
ing account is given hy Mr. Richards, and published in 
the. American Missionary Herald : — 

" At jline o'clock in the morning of June 14th, 1826, 
"while sitting at my writing-de^,l heard a simultaneous 
scream from multitudes of people, Pan i ka mano! pau ika 
fnano .'-^* Destroyed by the shark! destroyed by the 
'* shark!' The beach was instantly lined by hundreds of 
pertons, and a few of the most resolute threw a large 
canoe into the water, and alike regardless of the shark 
and the high-rolling surf, sprang to the relief of their 
companion. It was too Jate. The. shark had already 
seized his prey. The affecting sight was only a few 
yards from my door, and while I stood watching, a large 
wave almost filled the canoe, and at the same instant a 
part of the mangled body was seen at the bow of the 
Canoe, and the shark swimming towards it at her stem. 
When thfe swell had rolled by, the water was too shal- 
low for the shark to swim. The remains, therefore, 
were taken into the canoe and brought ashore. . The 
water was so much stained by the blood, that we dis- 
covered a red tinge in all the foaming billows as they 
approached the beach. 

" The unhappy sufferer was an active lad about four- 
teen years old, who^left my door Only about half an 
hour previous to the fatal accident. I saw his mother, 
in the extremity of her anguish, plunge into the water, 
and swim towards the bloody spot, entirely forgetful of 
the power of her former god. 

"A number of people, perhaps a hundred, were at this 
tirne playing in the surf, which was higher than usual. 
Those who were nearest to the victim heard him shriek, . 
perceived him to strike with his right hand, and at the 
same instant saw a shark seize his arm. Then followed 
the cry which I heard, which echoed from one end of 
Lahaina to the other. All who were playing in the 
water made the utmost speed to the shore, and those 
who werfe standing on the beach saw the surf-board of 
the unhappy sufferer floating on the water, without any 
one to guide it. When the canoe reached the spot, 
they saw nothing but the blood with which the wat^ 
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was stained for a considerable distance, abd by 
they traced the remains whither they had been i_ 
by the shark or driyen by the sweu. The body 
cut in two by the shark just above the hips/ and Hie 
lower part, together with the right arm, was g6ne. 

*' Many of the peofde connect this death with their ' 
old system of rehgion; for they have still a sapm^ 
tious veneration for the shark, and tiiis veneratioa is 
increased rather than diminished by such occuireiices ' 
as these. -- * 

*' It is only about four months since a man was. kitted *i' 
in the same manner at Waihee, cm the eastern paurt oCs 
this island. It is said, however, that there are mndh 
fewer deaths by the. sharks than formerly. Tliis, per- 
haps, may be owing to their not being so much fed by 
the people, and therefore they do i^ot visit the shcnres 
so frequently." 

Besides the/aezA^^, or. surf-swimming, of which Hua- 
ouri was the presiding god, and in. which. the adulfe 
principally engaged, there were a number of aquatic 
pastimes pecidiar to the children; among these., the 
principal was erecting a kind of stage near the margin 
of a deep part of the sea or river, leaping from tlie high- 
est elevation into the sea, and chasing each other in tne 
v^ter, diving to an almost incredible depth, or skimmitig 
along the surface. Large companies of children, iixun 
nine or ten to fifteen or sixteen years of age, have often 
been seen, the greater part of the forenoon, eagerly 
following this apparently dangerous game, with the 
most perfect confidence of safety. Another amusement 
which appears to afford high satisfaction to the children 
of the islanders is the construction of small canoes, 
boats, or ships, and floating them in the sea. Although 
they are rude in appearance, and soon destroyed, many 
of the boys display uncommon ingenuity in construct- 
ing this kind of toy. The hull is usually made with a 
piece of light wood of the hibiscus, the cordage of bark, 
and the sails are either of the leaflets of the cocoanut 
or the native cloth. The owners of these httle vessels 
frequently go in srpall parties, and, taking their smaU- 
craft in their hands, wade up to the waist or arm-pits in 
the sea, and sometimes smm still farther out; and 
then, launching their miniature fleets,s consisting of 
ships, brigs, sloops, boats, canoes, &c., return towards 
ihe shore. They usually tx. a piece of stone at the 
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of the little barks, which keeps them tiprigfat ; 
iav-ihe wiii4 wafts them along the bay, their owners 
jilong 1^ to their knees in the sea, splashing and 
atiBg as they watch their progress. 
CNlch w^re some of the amusements of the natives in 
the- Booth Sea islands. In these, when not engaged in 
mff tfiey spent much of their time. There were also 
oibm of 8 less athletic kind, aqd of less universal 
pievsleoce. Among these the aperea was. one of the 
ittost prevalent ; it consisted in jerking a reed, two feet 
jnd a half or three feet in length, along the ground. 
jflths men seldom played at it, but it was a common 
Qftapnon for the women and children. Tkno, or trnio- 
tkiuty was another game with the same class. Tlie par- 
ties sat on the ground, with a heap of stones by their 
aide, held a small round stone in the right hand, which 
they threw several feet up into the air, and before it fell 
todk op one of the stones, from the heap, which they 
held i|i the right hand till they caught that which they 
had thrown up, when they threw down the stone they 
had taken up, tossed the round stone again, and con- 
tinued taking up a fresh stone every time they threw 
the small round one into the air, until the whole heap 
was removed. The teatea mata was a singular play 
among, the children, who stretched open their eyeUds 
by fixing a piece of straw, or stiffgrass, perpendicularly 
across the eye, so as to force open the lids in a most 
frightful manner. Tupaurtipauru, a kind of blind-manV 
buff, was also a favourite juvenile sport 

They were very fond of the tahoro, or swing, and fre- 
queatly suspended a rope from the branch of a lofty 
tree, and spent hours in swinging backwards and for- 
wards. They used the rope singly, and at the lower 
end fasten^ a short stick, which was thus suspended 
in a horizontal position ; upon this stick they sat, and, 
holding. by the rope, were drawn or pushed -backwards 
and forwards by their companions. Walking in stilts 
was also a favourite amusement with the youth of both 
sexes. The stilts were formed by nature, and gene- 
rally consisted of the straight branches of a tree, with 
a smaller branch projecting on one side. Their naked 
feet were placed on this short branch, and thus, elevated 
about three feet from the ground, they pursued their 
pastime. 
The boys were very fond of the uo, or kite, which 
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they raised to a great height. The Tahitian kite wil* 
dififerent in shape from the kites or the English boyii 
It was made of light native cloth, instead of paper, aw 
formed in shape according to the fancy of its owner, 

.These are only some of the principal gamea or amuflib- 
menjts^of^thQ .natives.; others might be added, but these 
are sufficient to show that they were not destitute of 
sources of entertainment, either in their juvenile or 
more advanced periods of life« With the exception of 
one or two, they have all, however, been discontiniieflf 
especially among the adults ; and the number o^ those 
followed by the children is greatly diminished, Tkift 
is, on no account, matter of regret. Many were in them- 
selves repulsive to every feeling of common decency^ 
and all were intimately connected with practices inimi* 
cal to individual chastity, domestic peace, and public 
vhrtue. When we consider the debasing tendency of 
many, and the inutility of others, we shall rather rejoice 
that much of the time of the adults is passed in more 
rational and beneficial pursuits. The practice of useM 
mechanic arts, of agriculture, and of fishing is better 
adapted to preserve the robustness and vigour of their 
constitutions, and at the same time to exempt them 
from the moral evils of their games. Few, if any, of 
them are so sedentary in their habits as to need these 
amusements for exercise ; and they are not accustomed 
to apply so closely to any of their avocations as to re 
quire them merely for relaxation. 

The greatest source of amusement to the people, as a 
nation, was most probably the existence of a society 
peculiar to the islands of the Pacific, if not to the in- 
habitants of the southern groups. This was an institu- 
tion called the Areoi society. Many of the regulations 
of this body, and the practices to which they were ad- 
dicted, cannot be made public without violence to every 
feeling of propriety ; but so far as it can be consistently 
done, it seems desirable to give some particulars re- 
specting this most singular institution. Although I 
never met with an account of any institution analogous 
to this among the barbarous nations in any parts of the 
world, I have reason to believe it was not confined to 
the Society group and neighbouring islands. It does 
not appear to have existed in the Marquesas or Sand- 
wich Islands ; but the Jesuit missionaries found an in^ 
stitution bearing a striking resemblance to it amohg 
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the inhabitants of the Caroline or Ladrone Islands, — a 
privileged fraternity, whose practices were in many 
respects similar to those of the Areois of the southern 
iakuKls. They were called uritoy ; which, omitting the 
tj would not be much unlike areoi: a greater difference 
exists in the pronunciation of words known to be radi- 
cally the same. 

How long this association has existed in the South 
Sea islands we have no means of ascertaining with 
correctness. According to the traditions of the people, 
its antiquity is equal to that of the system of pollution 
and errot with which it was so intimately allied; and 
by the same authority we are informed that there have 
been Areois almost as long as there have been ihen. 
These, however, were all so fabulous, that we can only 
infer from them that the institution is of ancient origin. 
According to the traditions of the people, Taaroa cre- 
ated, and, by means of Hina, brought forth, when full- 
grown, Grotetefa and Urutetefa. They were not his 
sons ; oriori is the term employed by the people, which 
seems to mean create. They were called the brothers 
of Oro, and were numbered among the inferior divini- 
ties. They remained in a state of celibacy ; and hence 
the devotees were required to destroy their offspring. 
The origin of the Areois institution is as follows : 

Oro, the son of Taaroa, desired a wife fVom the 
daughters of Taata, the first man ; he sent two of his 
brothers, Tufarapainuu and Tufarapairai, to sefek among 
the daughters of man a suitable companion for him; 
they searched through the whole of the islands, from 
Tahiti to Borabora, but saw no one that they supposed 
fit io become the wife of Oro, till they came to Borabora. 
Here, residing near the foot of Mouatahuhuura, red-" 
ridged mountain^ they saw Vairaumati. When they 
beheld her, they said one to the other, This is the excel- 
lent woman for our brother. Returning to the skies, 
, they hastened to Oro, and informed him of th^ir success ; 
told him they had found among the daughters of man a 
wife for him, described the place of her abode, and 
represented her as a vahine purotu aiai, a female pos- 
sessed of every charm. The god fixed the rainbow in 
the heavens, one end of it resting in the valley at the 
foot of the red-ridged mountain, the other penetrating" 
the skies, and thus formed his pathway to the earth. 

When he emerged from the vapour, which, like a 
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cloud, had encircled the rainbow, he discovered tiifll 
' dwelling of Vairaumati, the fair mistress of the.oottagt^ 
who became his wife. Every evening he descended oo 
the rainbow, and retmrned by the. same pathway on tiie 
foUowing morning to the heavenly regions. His wife 
bore a son, whom he called Hoa-tabu-i-te-rai, frieind, J 
sa<ired to the heavens. This son became a powerfid 
ruler among men. 

The absence of Oro from his celestial companions; 
during the frequent visits he made to the cottage of 
Vairaumati in the valley of Borabora, induced two of his 
younger brothers) Orotetefa and Urutetefa, to leave 
their abode in the skies, and commence a search after 
him. Descending by the rainbow in the position in 
which he had placed it, they alighted on the earth near 
^ the base of the red-ridged mountains, and soon perceived 
'their brother and his wife in their terrestrial habitation. 
Ashamed to offer their salutations to him and his bride 
without a present, one of them was transformed on the 
spot into a pig, and a bunch of uru, or red feathers. 
These acceptable presents the other offered to the 
inmates of the dwelling, as a gift of congratulation. 
Oro and his wife expressed their satisfaction at the 
present ; the pig and the feathers remained the same, 
but the brother of the god assumed his original form. 

Such a mark of attention, on such an occasion, was 
considered by Oro to require some expression of his 
commendation. He accordingly made them gods, aikl 
constituted them Areois, saying, Ei Areoi orua i te ao, 
neif ia noaa ta orua tuhaa : " Be you two Areois in this 
world, that you may have your portion (in the govem- 
ment,'' &c.). In the commemoration of this ludicrous 
fable of the pig and the feathers, the Areois, in all the 
taupiti, and public festivals, carried a young pig to the 
temple ; strangled it, bound it in the ahu fuiio (a loose 
open kind of cloth), and placed it on the altar. They 
also offered the red feathers, which they called the uru 
maru no te Areoi, " the shadowy uru of tiiS Areoi," or the 
red feathers of the party of the Areoi; 

It has been already stated that the brothers, who were 
made gods and kings of the Areois, lived in celibacy ; 
consequently they had no descendants. On this account, 
although they did not enjoin celibacy upon their de- 
votees, they prohibited their having any offspring. 
Hence, one of the standing regulations of this institu- 
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tiOQ was the murder of their children. The first com- 
paoy, the legend states, were nominated,' according to 
the Oro's direction, by Unrtetefa, and Orotetefe, and 
comprised the following individuals : Huatua, of Tahiti 
Tauraatiia, of Moorea, or Eimeo ; Temaiatea, of Sir 
Charles Saiiders's Island ; Tetoa and Atae, of Huahine ; 
Taramanini and Airipa, of Raiatea ; Mutabaa, of Tahaa, 
Bunaruu, of Borabora ; and Marore, of Maurua. These 
individuals, selected from the different islands, consti- 
tuted the first Areoi society. To them also the gods 
whom Oro had placed over them delegated authority 
to admit to their order all such as were desirous to 
unite with them, and consented to murder their infants.* 
These were always the names of the principal Areois 
in each of the islands; and were borne by them in the 
Beveral islands at the time of their renouncing idolatry ; 
when tbe Areois name and Areois customs were 
simultaneously discontinued. 

It is a most gratifying fact, that some of those who 
bore these names, and were ringleaders in all the vice 
and cruelty connected with the system, have since been 
distinguished for their active benevolence, and moral 
and exemplary lives. Auna, one of the first deacons in 
the church at Huahine, one of the first native teachers 
sent out by that church to. the heathen, and who has 
been the minister of the church in Sir Charles Sanders*s 
Island, an indefatigable, upright, intelligent, and useful 
man, as a Christian mission^kry in the South Sea 
Islands, was the principal Areoi of Raiatea. He was 
the Taramanini of that island, until he embraced 
Christianity. 

They were a sort of strolling players, and privileged 
libertines, who spent their days in travelling fVom 
island to island, and from one district to another, exhibit- 
ing their pantomimes, and spreading a moral contagion 
throughout society. Great preparation was necessary 
before the mareva, or company, set out. Numbers of 
, piga were killed, and presented to Oro ; large quantities 
of plantains- and bananas, with other fruits, were also 
I offered upon his altars. Several weeks were necessary 
to complete the preliminary ceremonies. The con* 
dading parts of these consisted in erecting, on board 

* The aboTe \b one of tbe moet regular aeeonnta of tbe orifin of the Anol 
ittatkntton extant among the people. Mr. Barff, to whom I am indebted (ar 
kf laoeiTed it fttom Anna, and Bfahia^ the king of nuahine. 
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their canoes, two temporary maraes, or temples, foi 
worship of Orotetefa and his brother, the tutelar de 
of the society. This was merely a symbol of 
F«esence of the gods: and consisted princiDally 
«ioue for each, from Oro's marae, and a few red feat 
fn>m the inside of the sacred image. Into these i 
tH>ls th^ gods were supposed to enter when the p 
pronounced a short uouy or prayer, immediately be 
the sailing of theflev.. The numbers connected 
this frateniity. and the magnitude of some of < 
expeditious, will appear from the fact of Cook's 
nes^mg. on one occasion, in Huahine, the departm 
seventy ca!K>es filled wiih Areois. 

On Liniiuig at the place of destination, they proce 
to the rt^siJence o( the king or chief, and presc 
their martifu-i. or present : a similar offering was 
sent to the temple and to the gods, as an acknow 
ment for the presen'ation they had experienced at 
If they remained in the neighbourhood, prepara 
were made for their dances and other performanc* 

On public occasions, their appearance was, in i 
respects, such as it is not proper to describe. *; 
bodies were painted with charcoal, and their f 
especially, stamed with the m<iri, or scarlet die. S 
times they wore a girdle of the yellow /i leaves ; w 
in appearance, resembled the 'feather girdles of 
Peruvians, or other South American tribes. At < 
times they wore a vest of ripe vellow plantain le 
and ornamented their heads with wreaths of the t 
yellow and scarlet leaves of the hutu, or Barringt 
but. in general, their appearance was far more repi 
than when they wore these partial coverings. 

Upaupa was the name of many of their exhibit 
In performing these, they sometimes sat in a cire 
the ground, and recited, in concert, a legend or so 
honour of their gods, or some distinguished Areoi. 
leader of the party stood in the centre, and introc 
the recitation with a sort of prologue, when, « 
number of fantastic movements and attitudes, l 
that sat around began their song in a low and mea: 
tone and voice; which increased as they proceede 
it became vociferous and unintelligibly rapid. It 
also accompanied by movements of the arms and h 
in exact keeping with the tones of the voice, until 
were wrought to the highest pitch of excitement. 
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^ continued, until, becoming^ breathless and ex- 
ited, they were obliged to suspend the performance, 
heir public entertainments frequently consisted in 
f ering speeches, accompanied by every variety of 
ure and action ; and their representations, on these 
fiions, assumed something of the histrionic charac- 

Tbe priests, and others, were fearlessly ridiculed 
ese performances, in which allusion was ludicrously 
^ to public events. In the taupiti, or oroa, they 
tiiiies engaged in wrestling, but never in boxing : 
f ould have been considered too degrading for them. 
^^gi however, appears to have been their favourite 
nost frequent performance. In this they were 
''s led by the manager or chief. Their bodies, 
3ned with charcoal, and stained with mati, rendered 
»2chibition of their persotis on these occasions 

f^isgusting. They often maintained their dance 
^Yi Uie greater part of the night, accompanied by 
Voices, and the music of the flute and the drum, 
o amusements frequently continued for a number 
y^s and nights successively at the same place. The 
f>a. was then hut, or closed, and they journeyed to 
text district, or principal chieftain's abode, where 
^ame train of dances, wrestlings, and pantomimic 
t>ition8 was repeated. 

'Veral other gods were supposed to preside over 
c^aupa, as well as the two brothers who were th* 
nuan cecities of the Areois. The gods of these 
^rsions, according to the ideas of the people, were 
isters in vice, and of course patronised every evil 
ctice perpetrated during such seasons of public fes- 
ty. . 

•ubstantial, spacious, and sometimes highly oma- 
Qted houses, were erected in several districts* 
)agfaout most of the islands, principally for their 
ommodation, and the exhibition of their perform- 
es. The house erected for this purpose which 
saw at Tiataepuaa was one of tb*^ best in Eimeo. 
letimes they performed in their canoes, as they ap- 
iched the shore ; especially if they had the king of 
island, or any principal chief, on board their fleet: 
en one of these companies thus advanced towards 
land, with their streamers floating in the wind, their 
ns and flutes sounding, and the Areois, attended by 
r chief, who acted as their prompter, appeared on a 
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stage erected for the parpose, with their wiW dillll ^. 
tions of person, antic gestures, painted bodies, 4 ^ 
▼ociferated songs, minglmg with the sound of the Am^ 
and' the flute, the dashing of the sea, and the rollio^flr^ 
breaking of the surf, on the adjacent reef; the wyi)T 
must have presented a ludicrous imposing 8P®<^^|!2 
accompanied with a confusion Of si^t and sound, ■ ^ 
which it is not very easy to form an adequate idea. ^^ 

The above were the principal occupations of tkt 
Areois; and in the constant repetition of these, ota 
obscene, exhibitions, they passed their lives, stn^ 
from the habitation of one chief to that of another, ff , 
sailing among' the different islands of the group. Hi J^ 
farmers did not in general mucji respect them ; botttlr^ 
chiefs, and those addicted to pleasure, held them ul\b^ ^ 
estimation, furnishing them with Uberal entert^nmei^ ^ 
and sparing no property to gratify them. This oW ■? 
proved the cause of most unjust and cruel opprenfli*^ 
to the poor cultivators. When a party of Areois anif«| r 
in a district, in order to provide daily- a sumptaoilP 
entertainment for them, the chief would send lus SOM^ 
vants to the best plantations in the neighbourhood; avr 
these grounds, without any ceremony, they plunderedflf ^ 
whatever was fit for use. Such lawless acts of robiwlf r 
were repeated every day, so loiig as the Areois oNj 
tinned in the district ; and when they departed, thegrl 
dens often exhibited a scene of desolation and ruii 
that, but for the influence of the chiefs, would h*i 
brought fearful vengeance upon those who had 
sioned it. 

A number of distinct classes prevailed among 
Areois, each of which was distinguished by the kind 
situation of the tattooing on their bodies. The first 
highest class was called Avae pared, ipainted leg ; the! _ 
being completely blackened from the foot to the kneft 
The second class was called Otiore, both arms bei 
marked, from the fingers to the shoulders. Thethi 
class was denominated Harotea, both sides of th».bod}| 
from the armrpits downwards, being marked with t 
The fourth class, called Hua, had only two or 
small flares, impressed with the same material, oneac| 
shoulder. The flfth class, called Aioroy had one si 
stripe, tattooed on the left side, fevery individual in 
fldxth class, designated Ohemara, had a small cirdl 
marked round each ankle. The seventh class, or Pw| 
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ich included all who were in their novitiate, was 
lally denominated the Poo faarearecu, or pleasure- 
king class, and by them the most laborious part of 

pantomimes, dances, &c. was performed ; the priii- 
b1 or higher orders of Areois, though plastered over 
h charcoal, and stained with scarlet die, were gena- 
y careful not to exhaust themselves by physical 
>rt, for the amusement of others. 
n addition to the seven regular classes of AreoiS, 
re were a number of individuals, of both sexes, who 
iched themselves to this dissipated and wandering 
iemity, prepared their food and their dresses, per- 
med a variety of servile occupations, and attended 
ni on their journeys, for the purpose of witnessing 
ir dances, or sharing in their banquets.. These were 
led Fanaunau, because they did hot destroy their 
spring, which was indispensable with the regular 
mbers. 

Uthough addicted to every kind of licentiousness 
mselves, each Areoi had his own wife, who was also 
lember of the society; and so jealous were they in 
I respect, that improper conduct towards the wife ot 
) of their own number was sometimes punished with 
th. This summary and fatal punishment was not 
ifined to tiieir society, but was sometimes inflicted, 

the samei crime, among other classes of the com- 
oity. 

lingular as it may appear, the Areoi institution was 
d in the greatest repute by the chiefs and higher 
)ses; and, monsters of iniquity as they were, the 
nd masters, or members of the first order, ^ere re- 
ded as a sort of super-human beings, and treated with 
orresponding degree of veneration by many of the 
g;ar and ignorant. The fraternity was not confined to 
' particular rank or grade in society, but was corn- 
ed of individuals from every class. But although 
» accessible to all, the admission was attended with 
arifty of ceremonies; a protracted novitiate fol- 
ed; and it was only by progressive advancement 
; any were admitted to the superior distinctions. 
; was imagined that those who became Areois were 
erally prompted or inspired to adopt this course by 
gods. When any individual therefore wished to be 
iTtted to their society, he repaired to some public 
ibition, in a state of apparent neneva^ or derange* 
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ment. He generally wore a girdle of yellow pi 
or ti leaves round his loins ; lus face was stained 
mati, or scarlet die ; his brow decorated with a eibf/ki 
curioukly plaited yellow cocoanut leaves ; his hair pe^! 
fumed with powerfully scented oil, and ornamented witk' 
a profusion of fragrant flowers. Thus arrayed, disfigimi 
and adorned, he rushed through the crowd assemblea 
round the house in which the actors or dancers we|9; 
performing, and, leaping into the circle, joined with 
seeming frantic wildness in the dance or pantomime 
He'continued in the midst of the performers imtil the 
exhibition closed. This was considered an indicatioi 
of his desire to join their company ; and if apftrovc 
he was appointed to wait, as a servant, on the prindi 
Areois. After a considerable trial of his natural a 
position, docility, and devotedness in this occupation, if 
he persevered in his determination to join himself with 
them, he was inaugurated with all the attendant ritei 
and observances. 

This ceremony took place at some taupiti, or other 
creat meeting of the body, when the prmcipal Ared 
Drought him forth arrayed in the ahu htuOf a curiously 
Btained sort of native cloth, .the badge of their order, 
and presented him to the members who were convened 
in full assembly. The Areois, as such, had distinct 
names, and at his introduction the candidate received 
from the chief of the body the name by which in future 
he was to be known among them . He was now directed, 
in the first instance, to murder his children ; a deed of 
horrid barbarity which he was in general too ready td 
perpetrate. He was then instructed to bend his lefl 
arm, and strike his right hand upon the bend of the leil 
elbow, which at the same time he struck against hit 
side, while he repeated the song or invocation for tlM 
occasion ; of which the following is a translation. 

*' The mountain above, moua tabu,* sacred mountain 
The floor beneath, Tamapua,^ projecting point of thi 
sea. Manunu, of majestic or kingly bearing, forehead 
Teariitaria,% the splendour of the sky. I am sodfi aoni 
(pronouncing his new Areoi name), of the mountaii 
huruhuru. " He was then commanded to seize Uie dot] 



* Tbe conical mountain near Che lake or Maava. 
t The central district on the borders of tbe lake, lying at tha ftwt of 
mountain. ' 
X The hereditary name of the king or higtwst etaiefof Huahina, 
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by the chief woman present, and by this act he 
.COMi|deted his initiation, and became a member, or one 
*Of toe serenth class. 

- The lowest members of the society were the principal 
actors in all their exhibitions, and on them chiefly de- 
ydtftd the labour and drudgery of dancing and perform- 
ing for the amusement of the spectators. The supe- 
iknr classes led a Ufe of dissipation and luxurious indo- 
lence. On this account, those who were novices 
continued a long time in the lower class ; and were only 
admitted to the higher order at the discretion of the 
loaders or grand masters. 

The advancement of an Areoi from the lower classes 
toc^ place also* at some public festival, when sdl the 
BMaibers of the fraternity in the island were expected 
to be present. Each individual appointed to receive 
this high honour, attended in the full costume of the 
order. The ceremonies were commenced by the prin- 
dpal Areoi, who arose, and uttered an invocation to 
Te ^tioa ro (which I presume must mean the sacred piff), 
to the sacred company of Tabutabuatea (the name of a 
principal national temple in Raiatea), belonging to Tara- 
manini, the chief Areoi of that island. He then paused, 
and another exclaimed. Give us such an individual, or 
individuals, mentioning the names of the party nomi- 
nated for the intended elevation. 

When the gods had been thus required to sanction 
their advancement, they were taken to the temple. 
Here, in the presence of the gods, they were solemnly 
anointed, the forehead of each person being sprinkled 
with fragrant oil. The sacred pig, clothed or wrapped 
in tiie haiOi or cloth of the order, was next put into his 
hand, and offered to the god. Each individual was 
then declared, by the person officiating on the occasion, 
to be an AJreoi of the order to which he was thus raised. 
If the pig wrapped in the sacred cloth was killed, which 
was sometimes done, it was buried in the temple ; but 
if alive, its ears were ornamented with the orooro, or 
•acrad braid and tassel, of cocoanut fibre. It was then 
liberated, and being regarded as sacred, or belonging to 
the god to whom it had been offered, was allowed to 
range the district uncontrolled till it died. 

The artist or priest of the tattoo was now employed 
to imprint, with unfading marks, the distinctive badges 
of the raidc or class to which the individuals had been 
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raised. As this operation was attended with ismiMef 
able suffering to the parties invested with these insignia 
of rank, it was usuadiy deferred till the termination of 
the festival which followed the ceremony. This was 
generally furnished with an extravagant profosion; 
every kind of food was prepared, and large bales of native 
cloth were also provided as presents to the Areois, amoof 
whom it was divided. The greatest peculiarity, how* 
ever, connected with this entertainment was, that the 
restrictions of tabu, which prohibited females, on pan 
of death, from eating the flesh of the animals offered in 
sacrifice to the gods, were removed, and they partook, 
with the men, of the p;gs, and other kinds of food con- 
sidered sacred, which had been provided for the occa- 
sion. Music, dancing, and pantomime exhibitions M- 
lowed, and were sometimes continued for several dajrs. 
These, though the general amusements of the Areois, 
were not the only purposes for which they assembled. 
They included 

** All monstrous, all prodigious thing* ; 

and these were " abominable, unutterable." In some 
of their meetings, they appear to have placed their in- 
vention on the rack, to discover the worst pollutions of 
which it was possible for man to be guilty, and to have 
striven to outdo each other in the most revolting prac- 
tices. The mysteries of iniquity, and acts of more than 
bestial degradation, to which they were at times addicted, 
must remain in the darkness m which even they felt it 
sometimes expedient to conceal them. I will not do 
violence to my own feelings, or offend those of my 
readers, by details of conduct which the mind cannot 
contemplate without pollution and pain. I should not 
have alluded to them, but for the purpose of showing 
the affecting debasement and humiliating demoraliza- 
tion to which ignorance^ idolatry, and the evil propen- 
sities of the human heart, when uncontrolled or unre- 
strained by the institutions and relations of civilized 
society and sacred truth, are capable of reducing man- 
kind, even under circumstances highly favour^le to 
the culture of virtue, purity, and happiness. 

In these pastimes, in their accompanying abomina- 
tions, and the often-repeated practices of the most un- 
relenting murderous cruelty, these wandering Areois 
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passed their lives, esteemed by the people as a superior 
order of beings, closely allied to the gods, and deriving 
firom them' direct sanction, not only for their abominap- 
tions; but even for th^ir hesntless murders. Free from 
labour or care, they roved from idand to island, sup- 
ported by the chiefs and the priests ; and often feasted 
OB plunder from the gardena of the iminstrious husband* 
man, while his own family was not unfrequently de- 
prived thereby, for a time, of the means of subsistence. 
Such was their life of luxurious and licentious indolence 
and crime. And such was the character of their delu- 
sive system of superstition^ that for them too wae 
reserved the Elysium which their fabulous mythology 
taught them to believe was provided, in a future stato 
of existence, for those so pre-eminentl3^ favoured by the 
gods. 

A number of singular ceremonies were, on this ae- a 

count, performed at the death of an Areoi. The otohaa^ <^/f tlm/A 
or general lamentation, was continued for two or three 
da^s. During this time the body remained at the place 
of its decease, surrounded by the relatives and friends of 
the departed. It was then ts^en by the Areois to the 
grand temple, where the bones of the kings were de- 
posited. Soon aflier the body had been brought withm 
the precincts of the marae, the priest of Oro caihe, and 
standing over the corpse, offered a long prayer to his 
god. This prayer, and the ceremonies connected there- . 
with, were designed to divest the body of all the sacred 
and^ mysterious influence the individual was supposed 
to have received from the god, when in the presence^' 
of the idol, the perfumed oil had been sprinkled upon* 
him, and he had been raised, to the order or rank ia 
which he died. By this act it was imagined they were 
zXk returned to Oro, by whom they had been orinnally 
imparted. The body was then buried as the body of a 
common man, within the precincts of the temple, ia 
which the bodies of chiefe were interred. This cere- 
mony was not much unlike certain portions of the 
degrading rites performed on the person of a heretiq, 
in connexion with an auto-de-fi^, in the Romish church. 

The resources of the Areois were amplei. They 
were, therefore, always enabled to Employ the priest 
of Romatane, who was supposed to have the keys of 
Kohutu noanoa, the Tahitian's paradise. This priest 
consequently succeeded the priest of Oro in the funeral 

Vat. I.— I 
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ceremonies : he stood by the dead body, and oflSsred hk 
petitions to Urutaetae, who was not altogether the 
Charon of their mythologjy, but the god whoae office it 
was to conduct the spirits of Areois and others, for 
whom the priest of Romatane was employed, to the 
I^ce of happiness. 

This Rohutu noanoa, (literally perfumed or iragra^t 
Rohutu), was altogether a Mohammednn paradise. It was 
supposed to be near a lofty and stupendous mountain in 
Raiatea, situated in the vicinity of Hamaniino haiboor, 
and called Temehani unauna, splendid or glorious Teme- 
hani. It was, however, said to be invisible to mortal 
eyes, .beinff in the reva, or aerial regions. The country 
was described as most lovely and enchanting in appear- 
ance, adorned with flowers of every ibrm and hue^ and 
perfumed with odours of every fragrance. The air was 
free from every noxious vapour, pure, and salubrious. 
Every species of enjoyment to which the Areois and 
other favoured classes had been accustomed on earth 
was to be participated there; while rich viands and de- 
licious fruits were supposed to be furnished in abun- 
dance, for the celebration of their sumptuous festivals. 
Handsome youths -and women, purotu anaty aU perfec- 
tion, thronged the place. These honours and gratifica- 
tions were only for the privileged orders, the Areois sod 
chiefs, who could afford to pay the priests for the pass- 
port thither : the charges were so great that the com- 
mon people seldom or never thought of attempting to 
procure it for their relatives ; besides, it is probable that 
the high distinction kept up between the chiefs and 
people here would be ej^pected to exist in a future 
state, and to exclude every individual of the lower ranks 
from the society of his superiors. 

Those who had been kmgs of Areois in this world 
were the same there for ever. They were supposed to 
be employed in a succession of amusements and- indul- 
gences similar to those to which they had been addicted 
on earth, often perpetrating the most unnatural crimes, 
which their tutelar gods were represented as sapction- 
ing by their own example. 

These are some of the principal traditions and par- 
ticulars relative to this singular and demoralizing institu- 
tion, which, if not confined to the Georgian and Society 
Islands, appears to have been patronised and carried to 
a greater extent there than among any bther islands of 
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the Pacific. Considering the imagined source in wbich 
it originated, the express appointment of Oro, their 
powerful god, the antiquity it claimed, its remarkable 
adaptation to the indolent habits and depraved uncon- 
trolled passions of the people, the sanction it received 
here, and the prospect it presented to its members of 
the perpetuity, in a future state, of gratifications most 
congemal to those to whom they were exhibited, the 
Arebi institution appears a masterpiece of satanic de- 
loslon and deadly infatuation, exerting an influence over 
the minds of an ignorant, indolent, and demoralized peo> 
pie which no human power, and nothing less than a 
Divine agency, could counteract or destroy. 
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Next to the occupations and amusements of the 
islanders, such of their customs and observsmcfss at 
were peculiar or striking require to be toiefly noticed. 
Bfany of their usages were singular, some remarkably 
interesting, and others horribly cruel. Among the latter 
kind, the murder of their children, violating the. closest 
and tenderest sympathies of human nature, and seizing 
its victims with their first consciousness of existence, 
stands prominently forward. 

Infanticide, the most revolting and unnatural crime 
that prevails, even among the habitations of cruelty 
which fill the dark places of the earth, was intimate^ 
connected with the execrable Areoi institution. This 
affecting species of murder was not peculiar to the 
inhabitants of the Pacific. It has prevailed in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, in ancient and modem times, 
among civilized as well as barbarous nations: bnt, 
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Until the introduction of Christianity, it was pro b a W f 
practised to a greater extent and with more neartless 
oarbarity by the Sooth Sea islanders than by any oth^ 
people with whose histonr we are acqaaiated. AI- 
thooffh we haye been unable accurately to ascertain 
the date of its introduction to Tahiti and the adjacent 
isles, the traditions of the people warrant tbe inference 
that it is of no yery recent origin. I am, howeyer, in- 
clined to think it was practised less extensiyely in former 
times than during the fifty years immediately preceding 
the subyersion of their ancient system of idolatiy. 
There is eyery reason to suppose tluit, had the inhabit- 
ants murdered their infants during the early periods of 
their history, in any great degree, much less to the ex- 
tent to which they haye carried this crime in subsequent 
years, the population would never have become so nu- 
merous, as it evidently was, not many generations prior 
to their discovery. 

It is difficult to learn to what extent infanticide was 
practised at the time Wallis discovered Tahiti, or the 
subsequent visits the islanders received from Cook ; but 
its frequency and avowed perpetration were such as to 
UttrSct the attention of the latter. Captain Cook*s gene- 
ral conduct among the natives, notwithstanding the 
harsh measures he deemed it expedient to pursue to- 
wards the inhabitants of Eimeo, was humane ; he took 
every opportunity of remonstrating with the king and 
chiefs against a usage so merciless and savage. 

When the missionaries arrived in the Duff, this was 
one of the first and most affecting appendages of idola- 
try that awakened their sympathies, and called forth 
their expostulation and interference. Adult murder 
sometimes occurred; many were slain in war; a^ 
during the first years of their residence in Tahiti, human 
yictims were frequently immolated. Yet the amount 
of all these and other murders did not equal that of in^ 
fanticide alone. No sense of irresolution or horror ap- 
peared to exist in the bosoms of those parents who de- 
liberately resolved on the deed before the child was bom. 
They often visited the dwellings of the foreigners, suid 
spoke with perfect complacency of their cruel purpose. 
On these occasions the missionaries employed eyery 
inducement to dissuade them from executing their in- 
tention, warning them in the name of the living God, 
urging them also by every consideration of maternal 
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ten^rness, and always offering to provide the littlt 
stranger with a home, and the means of education* 
The answer they generally received was, that it was 
the custom of the country;- and. the only result of 
their efforts was the distressing conviction of the inefll- 
eacy of- their humane endea^urs. The murderous pa- 
rents often came to their houses almost before their 
hands were cleansed from their children's blood, and 
epoke of the deed with worse than briit^ insensibility, 
^r with vaunting satisfaction at the triumph of their 
customs over the peirsuasions of their teachers. 

IsK their earliest public negotiations with the king and 
the chiefis, who constituted the government of the island, 
the missionaries had enjoined, from motives of poUcy, 
as well as humanity and a regard to the law of God, 
the abolition of this cruel practice. The king Pomar« 
acknowledged that he believed it was not right ; that 
Captain Cook, for whom they entertained the highest 
respect, had told him it ought not to be allowed ; and 
that for his part-he was willing to discontinue it. These, 
however, were bare professions, for. his own childrea 
were afterward murdered, as well as those of his sub- 
jects. 

In point of number, the disproportion between the 
infants spared and those destroyed .was truly distress- 
ing. It was not easy to learn exactly what tnis dispro- 
portion was ; biit the first missionaries have published 
it as their opinion that not less than two-thiras of the 
children were murdered by their own parents. Subse- 
quent intercourse with the people, and the afiecting de- 
tails many have given since their reception of Chris- 
tianity , authorize the adoption of the opinion as correct. 
The first three infants^ they observed, were frequently 
killed ; and in th<^ event of twins being, bom, both were 
rarely permitted to live. In the largest families iiH>re 
than two or three children were seldom spared, while 
the numbers that were killed were incredible. The 
very circumstance of their destroying instead of nursing 
their children rendered their offspring more numerous 
than it would otherwise have been. We have been ao» 

auainted with a number of parents who, according to 
iieir own confessions, or.the united testimony of their 
friends and neighbours, had inhumanly consigned to an 
untimely grave four, or six, or eipht, or ten children, and 
some even a greater number. I feel, hence, the iiainfiil 
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and humiliating conviction which I have ■erer been tehic- 
tant to admit, forced upon me from the testimony of the 
natives themselves, the proportion of children foundry 
the first missionaries, and existing in the population at tiie 
time of our arrival — that during the generatioctt irnme- 
lately preceding the subversion of paganisoL, not less 
than two-thirds of the children were massacred ! - A fe- 
male who was frequently accustomed to wash the linen 
for our family had thus cruelly destroyed five or six. An- 
other, who resided very near us, had been the motto 
of eight, of wt^ch only one had been spared. But I wifl 
not multiply instances, which are numerous in eveij 
island, and of the accounts of which the recollection is 
most distinct. I am desirous to establish beyond doabt 
the belief of the practice, as it is one which, fnom every 
consideration, is adapted to awaken in the Christian 
mind liveliest gratitude to the Father of mercies, strong- 
est convictions of the miseries inseparable from idola- 
try,- tenderest commiseration for the heathen, and 
vigorous efforts for the amelioration of their wretchr 
edness. 

The universality of the crime was no less painful and 
astonishing than its repeated perpetration by the same 
individuals. It does not appear to have been confined 
to any rank or class in the community; and though it 
was one of the indispensable regulations of the Areoi 
society, enforced on the authority of those gods whom 
they were accustomed to consider as the founders of 
their order, it was not peculiar to them. It was perhaps 
less practised by the raatiras, or farmers, than any other 
class, yet they were not innocent. 1 do not recc^ect 
having met with a female in the islands, during the whole 
period of my residence there, who had been a mother 
while idolatry prevailed, who had not imbrued'her haudii 
in the blood of her offsprinsr. I conversed more thiSiL 
once on the subject with Mr. Nott, during his recent 
visit to his native country. On one occasion, in an- 
swer to my inquiry, he stated that he did not recollect 
having, in the course of the thirty years he had spent in 
the South Sea islands, known a female who was a 
mother, und^r the former system of superstition, who 
had not been guilty of this unnatural crime. Startling 
and affecting as the inference is, it is perhaps not too 
much to suppose that few, if any, became mothers in 
those later periods of the existence of idolatry, who 
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did not also commit infanticide. Recent facts confirm 
this melancholy supposition. During^ the year 1829, 
Mr. Williams was eonyersine with some friends in his 
own house in the island of Raiatea on this subject. 
Three native females were sitting in the room at the 
time, the eldest not more than -forty years of age. In 
the course of conversation he observed,*' Perhaps some 
of these females have been guilty of this crime." Th0 
question was proposed, and it was fdund that no one 
was guiltless; and the astonishment of the parties was 
increased when it was reluctantly confe^ea that these 
.three females had destroyed not fewer than one-ahd- 
twenty infants. One had destroyed nine, another seven^ 
ind the third five. These individuals were not ques- 
ioned as having been more addicted to the practice of 
this crime than others, but simply because they hap- 
pened to be in the room when the conversation took 
place. Without reference to other deeds of bJirbarism, 
they "Were in this respect a nation of murderers ; and, 
in connexion with the Areoi institution, murder was 
sanctioned by their laws. 

The various methods by which infanticide was effected 
are most of them of such a nature as to prohibit their 
pablication. It does not appear that they ever buried 
them alive, as the Sandwich islanders were accustomed 
to do, by digging a hole, sometimes in the floor of the 
dwelling, laying a piece of native cloth upon the infant's 
mouth, and trading down the earth upon the helpless 
chiM. Neither were the children as liable to be de- 
stroyed after having beensu^ed to live for^any length 
of time. The homd deed was always perpetrated be- 
fore the victim had seen the light, or in a hurried manner 
and immediately after birth. The infants thus disposed 
of were called tamarii huihiaj mimtAea, Or /aAt^Mi, chil- 
dren stabbed or pierced with a sharp-pointed strip of 
bambo^cane, strangled by placing the timmbs on ' the 
throat, or tahihia, trodden or stamped upon. These 
were the mildest methods; others sometimes emfftoyed 
were too barbarous to be mentioned. 

Tlie parents themselves, or their nearest relatives; 
who often attended on the occasion for this express 
purpose, were the executioners. Oftenf almost before 
the new-i)orn babe could breathe the vital air, gaze upon 
the light of heaven, or experience the sensations of its 
new existence, that existence has been extinguished bjr 
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iU crael mother's hand; and the " felon sire,'^ ifiaUttd 
of welcoming: with h11 a father^s joy a daughter or. a soiv 
has due its grave upon the spot, or among the Ihickr 
grown Dushes a few yards ^stant. On receivijig the 
warm palpitating body from its mother's haad, hta luts^ 
with awful unconcern, deposited the precious charge, 
not in a father^s arms, but in its early sepulchre ; ^ 
instead of gazing with all that thrilling rapture which a 
father only knows, upon the tender bsS^, has concealed 
it from his view, by covering its mangled form with the 
unconscious earth ; and, to obliterate all trace's of the 
deed, has trodden down the yielding soil, and strewed 
iTover with green boughs, or covered it with verdant* 
turf. This is not an exaggerated description, but ^e 
narrative of actual fact ; other details, more touching 
and acute, hav« been repeatedly given to me in the 
islands, by individuals wno had been themselves em- 
I^oyed in these unnatural deeds* 

The horrid act, if not committed at the time the infant 
entered the world, was not perpetrated at any subse* 
quent period. Whether this was a kind of l^w among 
the people, or whether it was the power of matem^ 
affection by which they were influenced, it is not neces- 
sary now to inquire ; but the fact is consolatory. If the 
little stranger was, from irresolution, the mingled emo- 
tions that struggled for mastery in its mother^s bosom, 
or any other cause, suffered to live ten minutes, or half 
an hour, it was safe ; instead of a monster's grasp, it re- 
ceived a mother's caress, and a mother's smUe, and wa& 
afterward nursed with sQlicitude and tendierness. The 
cruel act was indeed often committed by the mother's 
hand ; but there were times when a mother's love, a 
mother's feelings, overcame the iron force of pagan 
custom, and al\ the mother's influence and endeavours 
have been used to preserve her child. Most affecting 
instances, which I forbear reciting, have been detailed by 
some, who now perhaps are childless, of the struggles 
between the mother to preserve, and the father and 
relatives to destroy, the mfant. This has arisen from 
the motives of false pride by which they were on some 
occasions influenced. 

The reasons assigned for this practice, though varied, 
were uniformly shameful and criminal. The first is the 
regulation of the Areoi institution, in order to be a 
member of which it was necessary, in obedieuce to the 
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express ifijunction of the tutelar gods of the order, that no 
child should be permitted to live. Another cause was 
the weakness and transient duration of the conjugal 
band, whereby, although the marriage contract was 
formed by individuals in the higher ranks of society^ 
with persons of corresponding rank> fidelity was seldom 
maintained. 

The marriage tie was dissolved whenever either of 
the parties desired it; and though among their principal 
chiefs it was allowed nominally to remain, the husband 
took other wives* and the wife'otber husbands. These 
were mostly individuals of personal attractions, but of 
inferior rank in society. The progeny of such a union 
was almost invariably destroyed, if not by the parents 
themselves, by the relatives of those superior in rank, 
lest the dignity of the family, or their standing in so- 
ciety, should be injured by being blended with those of 
an inferior class. More infant murders have probably 
been committed under these circumstances, from barba- 
rous notions of family pride, than from any other, cause. 
One of my missionary companions* states, that by the 
murder of such children the party of inferior birth has 
been progressively elevated in rank, and that the degree 
of distinction attained was according to the number of 
children destroyed, — that by this means parties before 
unequal were considered as corresponding in rank, and 
their olfspring allowed to live. 

The raatirasj or secondary class of chiefs, and others 
by whom it was practised, appear to have been influ- 
enced by th& example of their superiors, or the shame- 
less love of idleness. The spontaneous productions of 
the soil were so abundant, that little care or labour was 
necessary to provide the means of subsistence ; tlie cli- 
mate was so warm, that the clothing required, as well 
as the food, could be procured with the greatest facility; 
yet they considered the little trouble required as an irk- 
some task. A man with three or four children, and this 
was a rare occurrence, was said to be a taata taubuubuu^ 
a man with an unwieldy or cumbrous burden; and 
there is reason to believe that, simply to avoid the 
trifling care and effort necessary to provide for their off. 
spring during the helpless periods of infancy and child- 
hood, multitudes were consigned to an untimely grave* 

*]ir. WtlUaiiM. 
13 
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A Malthusian motive has sometimes been adduced, and 
they have been heard tb say, that if all the children bora 
were allowed to live, there would not be food enot^ 
produced in the islsuids to support them. This, how- 
ever, has only been resorted to when other methods of 
defending the practice have failed. 

During the whole of their lives the females were sub? 
ject to the most abasing degradation; and their sex 
was often, at their birth, the cause of their destruction: 
if the purpose of the unnatural parents had not been 
fhlly matured before, the circumstance of its being a 
female child was often suflScient to Ax their determina- 
tion on its death. Whenever we have asked them what 
could induce them to make a distinction so invidious, 
they have generallv answered, that the fisheries^ the 
service of the temple, and especially war, were the only 
purposes for which they thought it desirable to rear 
children ;' that in these pursuits women were compara- 
tively useless : and therefore female children were fre- 
quently not suffered to live. Facts fully confirm these 
statements. 

In the adult population of the islands at the time of 
our arrival, the disproportion between the sexes was very 
great. There were probably four or five men to one 
woman. In all the schools established on the first re- 
ception of Christianity, the same disproportion pre- 
vailed. In more recent years the sexes are nearly 
equal. In addition to this cruel practice, others, equally 
unnatural, prevailed, for which the people had not only 
the sanction of their priests, but the direct example of 
their respective deities. 

Without pursuing this painful subject any further, or 
inquiring into its antiquity or its origin, which is proba- 
bly coeval with that of the monstrous Areoi institution, 
these details aire of a kind that must impress every mind, 
susceptible of the common sympathies of humanity, 
with the greatest abhorrence of paganism, under the 
sanction of which such cruelties were perpetrated. 
They are also adapted to convey a most powerful con- 
viction of the true character of heathenism, and the 
miseries which its votaries endure. 

The abolition of this practice, with the subversion of 
idolatry, of which an account will be found in the sue 
ceedihg pages, is a grateful reward to those who have 
sent the mild and humanizing principles of true religion 
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to those islands. This single fact demands the gratitude 
of every Christian parent, especially of every Christian 
female, and affords the most cheering encouragement to 
those engaged in spreading the gospel throughout the 
world. 

The child of a king, or chiefof liigh rank, soon after 
its birth was taken to the temple, and delivered to the 
paia, or priest, whose oflSce it was to perform the reir 
quired rites. The sacred implements of war, which 
were regarded as emblems of greatness, were placed in 
prescribed order on the pavement. Over them a' large 
•leaf of the arum costatum was laid, and filled with water, 
in which he bathed the infant, laying upon it tiie sacred 
knife, or sting-ray bone. Tiarai, and. the other priests 
. who officiated, now offered over the infant an ubu^ called 
the prayer of life, which was preferred to the tutelar god 
of the island. A surgical operation was now performed, 
and the infant was removed to the fare apaai a kind of 
tent, made by bending four pliant sticks or canes over a 
small mat; each end of the sticks being fixed in the 
ground, they formed a circular arch over the little bed. 
Upon the sticks the sacred cloth of the god was spread, 
to indicate that the child was admitted to the society of 
the gods, and exalted above ordinary men. Another 
temporary building, within the precincts of the temple, 
was prepared to receive the infant as soon as this cere- 
mony terminated. In this building, called farehua^ it 
remained five or six days, when it was taken to its 
parents' dwelling. During the time the infant remained 
at the marae, the kindling of fire, launching of a canoe, 
or beating of cloth, was prohibited on pain of death. 

From these ceremonies, and the privileges they were 
supposed to confer, all female children, except those of 
the king or hi^est chiefs, were excluded. 

The raatiras, or inferior chiefs, imitating the example 
of their superiors, endeavoured to secure renown for 
their children, by performing corresponding ceremonies 
at their family maraes ; but no attention was paid to iiii 
except by the relatives and dependants. 

In the treatment of those children belonging to this 
class formerly spared, a number of singular customs 
were observed, and several ceremonies performed 
The mother bathed in the sea immediately after a pro- 
fuse perspiration had been induced, and the infant was 
taken to the water almost as soon as it entered the 
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world. It was abo takea to the marae, where a wkMj 
of ceremonies were celebrated, in some of the islands 
a number of these were attended to before its -birth. 
When the mother repaired to the temple, the priest^ 
after presenting costly and numerous offerings, caught 
the god in a kind of snare, or loop, made with huiiiaD 
hair, and also offered up his prayei* that the child migi^ 
be an honour to his family, a benefit to the nation, and 
be more famous than any of his ancestors had been. 
This usage prevailed in the Hervey Islands. A number 
of ceremonies were performed in the Society Islands. 
The child was soon after its birth invested with the 
name and office of its father, who was henceforward 
considered its inferior. This, however, during the mi- 
nority of the child, was merely nominal : the father 
exercised all authority, thousfh in the napae of the child. 
The children were frequently nursed at the breast till 
they were able to walk, although they were fed with 
other food. 

As soon as the child was able to eat, a basket was 
provided, and its food was kept distinct from that of the 
parent. During the period of infancy the children were 
seldom clothed, and were generally laid or carried in a 
horizontal position. They were never confined in band- 
ages, or wrapped in tight clothing ; but, though remark- 
ably plump and healthy in appearance, they were gene- 
rally very weak until nearly twelve months M. As soon 
as able to sit up the child was not, when taken out, 
carried in the arms so as to rest, on the bosom^ but 
nursed or carried at the side, seated on the hip of the 
person by whom it was borne. 

The Tahitian parents and nurses were careful in ob- 
serving the features of the countenance and the shape 
of the child's head during the period of infancy, and 
often pressed or spread^ out the nostrils of the females, 
as a flat nose was considered by them a mark of beauty. 
The forehead and the back of the head of the boys were 
pressed upwards, so that the upper part of the scull ap- 
peared in the shape of a wedge. This, they said, was 
done to add to the terror of their aspect when they 
should become warriors. They were then careful to 
haune, or shave, the child's head with a shark's tooth. 
This must have been a tedious, and sometimes a painful 
operation, yet it was frequently repeated ; and aJthough 
every idolatrous ceremony connected with the treats 
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men of their children has been discontinued for a num- 
ber of years, the mothers are still very fond of shaving 
the heads or cutting the hair of their infants as close as 
possible. This often gives them a very singular ap- 
pearance. The children are in general large, and finely 
rormed ; and, but for the prevalence of the disease which 
produces such a distortion of the spine, there is reason 
to believe that a deformed person would be very rarely 
seen amonff the inhabitants of the South Sea islands. 

No regular parental discipline was maintained in the 
native families. As soon as the child was able to will 
or act for itself, it was generally exempt from all con- 
trol, and given up to the influence of its own inclinations. 
If ever control was attempted, it was only by the father ; 
the mother was always disregarded, and the father has 
often encouraged the insult and violence, while all inter- 
ference of the mother has been resisted by the child. 

Their years of childhood and youth were passed in 
indolence, irregularity, and the unrestrained indulgence 
in whatever afforded gratification. One of the earliest 
and singular usages to which they attended was that of 
tattooing or marking the skin. This was generally com- 
menced at the age of eight or ten years, and continued 
at intervals, perhaps till the individual was between 
twenty and thirty. 

Tattooing is not confined to the natives of Tahiti, 
but pervades the principal groups, and is extensively 
practised by the Marquesians and New-Zealanders. 
Although practised by all classes, I. have not been 
able to trace its origin. It is by some adopted as a 
badge of mourning, or memorial of a departed friend ; 
and from the figures we have sometimes seen upon the 

gersons of the natives, and the conversation we have 
ad, we should be induced to think it was designed as a 
kind of historical record of the principal actions of their 
lives. But it was adopted by the greater number of the 
people merely as a personal adornment ; and tradition 
informs us that to this it owes its existence. 

The following is the native account of the origin of 
tattooing. Hina, the daughter of the god Taaroa, bore 
to her father a daughter, who was called Apouvaru, and 
who also became the wife of Taaroa. Taaroa and Apou- 
varu looked steadfastly at each other, and Apouvaru, in 
consequence, afterward brought forth her first-born, who 
was called Matamataaru. Again the husband and tte 
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wife looked at each other, and she became the mother 
of a second son, who was called Tiitiipo. After a repe- 
tition of this visual intercourse a daughter was bom, 
who was called Hlnaereeremonoi. As she grew up, in 
order to preserve her chastity, she was made pahio, or 
kept in a kind of enclosure, and constantly attende'd'by 
her mother. Intent on her seduction, the brothers in- 
vented tattooing, and marked each other with the figure 
called Taomaro. Thus ornamented, they appeared be- 
fore their sister, who admired the figures, and, in order 
to be tattooed herself, eluding the care of her mother, 
broke the enclosure that had been erected for her pre- 
servation, was tattooed, and became also the victim to 
the designs of her brothers. Tattooing thus originated 
among the gods, and was first practised by the children 
of Taaroa, their principal deity. In imitation of their 
example, and for the accomplishment of the same pur- 
poses, it was practised among men. Idolatry not only 
disclosed the origin, but sanctioned the practice. The 
two sons of Taaroa and Apouvaru were the gods of 
tattooing. Their images were kept in the temples of 
those who practised the art professionally, and eveiy 
application of their skill was preceded by a prayer ad- 
dressed to them that the operation might not occasion 
death, that the wounds might soon heal, that the figures * 
might be handsome, attract admirers, and answer the 
ends of wickedness designed. 

Tattooing, which must have been a painful operation, 
was seldom applied to any extent at the same time. 
There were toAua, professors of the art of tattooing, who 
were regularly employed to perform it, and received a 
liberal remuneration. 

The colouring matter was the kernel of the candle- 
nut, aleurites tritoba, called by the natives timri. This 
was first baked, then reduced to charcoal, afterward 
pulverized and mixed with oil. The instruments were 
rude, though ingenious, and consisted of the bones of 
birds or fishes, fastened with fine thread to a small stick. 
Another stick, somewhat heavier, was also us^ to 
strike the above when the skin was perforated. The 
figure, or pattern to be tattooed, was portrayed upon the 
B&in with a piece of charcoal, though at times the ope- 
ration was guided only by the eye. 

When the idolatrous ceremonies attending its com* 
mencement wer6 finished, the performer, immersing the 
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points of the sharp bone instrument in the colouring 
matter, which was a beautiful jet, applied it to the sur- 
face of the skin, and, striking it smartly with the elastic 
stick which he held in his right hand, punctured the 
skin, and injected the die at the same time with as much 
fkcility as an adder would bite and deposite her poison. 

So long as the persbn could endure the pain the ope- 
rator continued his work ; but it was seldom that !a 
ivhole figure was completed at once. Hence it proved 
a tedious process, especially with those who had a 
variety of patterns, or stained the greater part of their 
bodies. Both sexes were tattooed. 

The tattooing of the Sandwich and Palliser islanderis, 
though sometimes abundcmt, is the rudest I have seen ; 
that of the New-Zealanders and the Marquesians is very 
ingenious, though different in its kind.' The former 
consists principfily of narrow, circular, or curved lines 
on different parts of the face ; the lines in the latter 
were broad and straight,, interspersed with' animals, and 
sometimes covered the body so as nearly to conceal 
the original colour of the skin, and almost even to war- 
rant the description given by Schouten of the inhabitants 
of Dog Island, who, he observes, " were marked with 
snakes and dragons, and such like reptiles, which are 
very significant emblems of their own mischievous 
nature.*' 

The Tahitian tattooing is more simple, and displays 
greater taste and elegance than either of the others. 
Though some of the figures are arbitrary, such as stars, 
circles', lozenges, &c., the piatterns are usually taken 
from nature, and are often some of the most graceful. 
A cocoanut-tree is a favourite object ; and I have often 
admired the taste displayed in the marking of a chiefs 
legs, when 1 have seen a cocoanut-tree correctly and 
distinctly drawn, its root spreading at the heel, its elastic 
stalk pencilled, as it were, along the tendon, and its 
waving plume gracefully spread out on the broad part 
of the calf. Sometimes a couple of stems would be 
twined up from the heel, and divided on the calf, each 
bearing a plume of leaves. 

The ornaments round the ankle, and upon the instep, 
make them often appear as if they bore the elegant 
Eastern sandal. The sides of the le^ are sometimes 
tattooed from the ankle upwards, which gives the ai>- 
pearance of weanng pantaloons with ornamented seam* 
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From the lower part of the back, a number of 8fcr8J|M 
waved, or zigzag lines rise in the direction of the i^w 
and branch off regularly towards the shoulders. mA, 
of the upper part of the bbdy, the chest is the most tat> 
tooed. Every variety of figure is to be seen here : co- 
coanut and bread-fruit trees, with couvolvolus wreallii 
hanging round them, boys gathflHinf^ the fruit, men en- 
goffed in battle, in the maniml exercise, triumphing ovor 
a fallen foe ; or, as I have frequently seen it, they aM 
represented as carrying a human sacrifice to the tem- 
ple. £very kind of animal — goats, dogs, fowls, and fish 
— may at times be seen on this part. of the body ; mu- 
ketb, swords, pistols, clubs, spears, and other weapODB 
of war are also stamped upon their arms or chest. 

They are not all crowded upon the same person, ba^ 
each one makes a selection according to his fancy ; and 
I have frequently thought the tattooing on a jman'a pe^ 
son might serve as an index to his disposition and hte 
character. The neck and throat were sometimes sin- 
gularly marked. The head and the ears were also tat- 
tooed, though among the Tahitians this ornament wai 
seldom applied to the face. 

The females used the tattoo more sparingly than the 
men, and with f^reater taste. It was always the custom 
of the natives to go barefooted, and the feet, to an indi 
above the ankles, of the chief women, were often neaUy 
tattooed ; appearing as if they wore a loose sandal, or 
elegant open-worked boot. The arms were frequently 
marked with circles, their fingers with rings, and their 
wrists with bracelets. The thin transparent skin over 
the black die often gave to the tattoo a tinge of 
blue. 

The females seldom, if ever, marked their faces ; the 
figures on their feet and hands were all the orna- 
ments they exhibited. Many suffered much from the 
pain occasioned by the operation, and from the sweU- 
mg and inllamniation that followed, which often con- 
tinued for a long time, and ultimately proved fatal. 
This, however, seldom deterred others from attempting 
to secure this badge of distinction or embellishment ox 
person. 

On account of the immoral practices invariably con- 
nected with the process of tattooing, the chiefs pro- 
hibited it altogether ; and, excepting a few foreign sea- 
men* who often evince as great a desire to have wamt 
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^gure tattooed on their arms or hands^ as the natives 
themselves, the practice has been discontinued for 
aome years. 

.» , _ . 

The celebration of marriage frequently took plac^ 
among the Tanitians at an early age — with females at 
twelve or thirteen, and with males when two or three 
years older. Betrothment was the frequent method by 
which marriage contracts were made among the chiefs, 
or higher ranks in society. The parties themselves 
were not often sufficiently advanced in years to fprm 
any judgment of their own ; yet, oh arriving at maturity, 
they rarely objected to the engagements their friends 
had made. 

The period of courtship was seldom protracted among 
any class of the people ; yet all the incident and ro- 
mantic adventure that was to be expected in a com- 
munity in which a high degree of sentimentality pre- 
vailed was occasionally exhibited, and the unsuccessful 
suiter perhaps led to the commission of suicide, under 
the influence of revenge and despair. iJnaccustomed to 
disguise either their motives or their wishes, they gene- 
rally spoke and acted without hesitation ; hence, what^ 
ever barriers might, oppose the union of the parties, 
whether it was the reluctance of either of the iucivid- 
uals, or of 4^eir respective families, the means used for 
their removal were adopted with much less ceremony 
than is usuaJlV observed in civilized society. Several 
instances of tltis kind occurred during our residence in 
Huahine: one regarded a chief of Eimeo, who had fol- 
lowed Taaroarii the king's son. His figure was tall and 
gigantic, his countenance and manners not unpleasing, 
and. his disposition mild. He was upwards of twenty 
years of age. Some time after our arrival in Huahine, 
he became attached to the niece of the principal raatira 
in the island, and tendered proposals of marriage. Her 
family admitted his visits and favoured his design, but 
the object of his choice declined every proposal )ie made. 
No means t-o gain her consent were left untried, but all 
proved unavailing. He discontinued his ordinary oc- 
cupations, left the estiblishment of the young chief who 
had selected him for his friend, and repaired to the hab- 
itation of the individual whose favour he was so anxious 
to obtain. Here he appeared subject to the deepest 
melancholy, and, leaving the other niembers of ths 
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family to follow their. regular pnrsuits, from monuiii 
to ai^t, day after day, he attended l>is mistress, per- 
forming humiliating offices with apparent satisiactMm,. 
and constantly following in her train whenever she ap- 
peared abroad. 

His friends interested thems^ves in his behalf, and 
the . disappointment of which he was the subject be- 
came for a time the topic of general conversation intlw 
settlement. At length the object of his attachment was 
induced to accept his offer; they were publicly ma^ 
ried, and lived very comfortably together. Their hap- 
piness, however, was but of short dumtion, for his wile, 
for whom \ie appeared to cherish the most ardent affec- 
tion, died a few months afterward- 

Another instance, of rather a different kind, sohse- 
^uently occurred. A party x)f five or six persons' arrived 
in a canoe from Tahiti, on a visit to theur friends in thp 
Leeward Islands. Though Borabora was their destina- 
tion, they remained several weeks at Huahine the guests 
of Taraimano. During this period, a young woman, 
one of the belles, of the island, belonging to the house- 
hold of their hdstess, became exceemn^y fond of the 
society of one of the young men, and it was soon in- 
timated to him that she wished to become his compan- 
ion for life. The intimation, however, was. disregiurded 
by the young man, who expressed his intention to prose* 
cute his voyage. The young woman ^ became unhappy, 
and made no secret of the cause of her distress. She 
was assiduous in redoubling her efforts to please the 
individual whose affection she was desirous to obtain. 
At this period I never saw him either in the house of 
his friend or walking abroad without the young woman 
by his side. 

Finding the object of Tier attachment, who was proba- 
bly about eighteen years of age, unmoved by her atten- 
tions, she not only became exceedingly unhappy, but 
declared that if she continued to receive the same in- 
difference and neglect, she would either strangle or 
drown herself. Her frie nds endeavoured to dissuade her 
from her purpose ; but, as she declared her determina- 
tion was unaltered, they used their endeavours with the 
stranger, who afterward relumed the attentions he had 
received, and the parties were married at Huahine. His 
companions pursued their voyage to Borabora, and after- 
waw returned to Tahiti, while the new-married couple 
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cOBtinued to reside with TaralmiELiio. Their happiness 
was of short duration ; not^ that death dissolved their 
union, but that attachment which had been so ardent in 
the bosom of the young woman before marriage was 
superseded by a dislike as powerful; and althoug;h I 
never heard the slightest charge of unkindness preferred 
against the husband, his wife not only treated him with 
insult, but finally left him. Instances of such unhappy 
marriages, though not unusual formerly, are now of rare 
occurrence. 

It is only among the middle and lower ranks of so* 
ciety that the contract is made by the parties them- 
selves. I am not aware that the husband received any 
dowry with his wife, unless the rank of her family was 
inferior to that of his own. The suiter often made 
presents to the parents of the individual whom he wished 
to niarry, m order to gain their consent. 

Among the higher ranks, the individuals themselves 
were usually passive, and the arrangements were made 
by their respective friends. They were often betrothed 
to each other during childhood, and the femflde thus be- 
trothed was called a vahine pdhio. As she grew up, for 
the preservation of her chastity, a small platform, of 
considerable elevation, was erected for her abode within 
thie dwelling of her parents. Here she slept, and spent 
the whole of the time she passed within doors. Her 
parents, or some member of the family, attended her by 
night and by day, supplied her with every necessary, 
and accompanied her whenever she left the house. 
Some of their traditions warrant the inference that thifi 
mode of life, in early years, was observed by other fe- 
males besides those who were betrothed. 

When the time fixed for the marriage arrived, and the 
fmrties themselves agreed to the union, g^eat prepara- 
tions were made for the dances, amusements, and festive 
entertainment usual on such occasions. A company 
of Areois generally attended^ and, on the day preceding 
the nuptials, commenced their kjmiujwi, or daince, and 
pantomimic exhibitions. 

On the morning of the marriage-day, a temporary 
altar was erected in the house of the bride. The relics 
of her ancestors, perhaps their sculls or bones, wer6 
placed upon it, and cov'ered with fine white .native cloth; 
presents ef white cloth were also given by her parents, 
and those relatives of the family who attended. 



The sanction of the gods they considered essential ii 
the marriage contract and these preliminaries beiQi 
adjusted, the parties repaired to the marae^ or temf^ 
The ceremony was generally i>erfomied in the familf 
marae, excepting when the {Murties were connoted witi 
the reigning family, which rendered.it necessary that it 
should be wlemmzed in the tem|de of 6ro or of Tane,the 
two principal national idols. On enteriqg the tempde, the 
bride and bridegroom chaiiged their dresses, and arrayed 
themselves in their wedding garments., which '^ere af- 
terward considered sacred; they took their statiooi 
in the place appointed for them, — ^the bride on one nde 
of the area, and the bridegroom on the oth^r, five or six 
yards apart. 

The priest now came forward, dad in the habilimente 
of his office, and, standing before them,. addressed the 
bridegroom usually in the following terms : £iia anei <• 
mjfaarue i taoe vahine J — " Will you not cast aw&y-yoiir 
wife 1"* to' which the bridegreom answeired, jS'itdH— ^' Na" 
Torning to the bride, he proposed to her the same ques> 
tion, and received a similar answer. The priest then 
addressed them both, saying, '^ Happy will it be, if thus 
with ye two." He then offered a prayer to the gods in 
their behalf, imploring for them that they might live in 
affection, and realize the happiness marriage was. de» 
si^ed to secure. 

The relatives now brought a large piece of white 
cloth, which they call ahu vauvau, spreading cloth : it 
was spread out on the pavement of the ms^e. The 
bridegroom and bride took their station upon this cloth, 
and clasped each other by the hand. The sculls of 
their ancestors, which were kept carefully preserved by 
survivors, who considered the spirits of the proprietors 
of these sculls as the guardian spirits of the family, 
were sometimes brought out and placed before them. 

The relatives of the bride then took apiece of sugar- 
cane, and, wrapping it in a branch of the sacred miro, 
placed it on the he^ of the bridegroom, wliile the. new- 
married pair stood holding each other's hands. Haring 
E laced the sacred branch on the bridegroom's head, they 
lid it down between them. The husband's relatives 
then performed the same ceremony towards the bride. 
On some occasions the fem^de relatives cut their faces 
and brows with the instrument set with shark^s teeUi, 
received the flowing blood on a piece of native clothi 
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sad deposited the cloth, sprinkled with the mingled Uood 
of the mothers of the married pair, at the feet of the 
bride. 

By the latter parts of the ceremony, any inferiority 
of rank that might have existed was removed, and they 
"were considered as equal. The two families also to 
which they respectively belonged were ever afterward 
regarded as one. Anotfier large piece of clpth, called 
the tojMn, covering, was now brought,^d'the ceremooy 
concluded by the relatives throwing it over the Inide- 
groom and bride. 

The cloth used on these occasions, ' as weU as the 
dress, was considered sacred, and was taken to the king^ 
or appropriated to the use of the Areois. The parties 
returned to their habitation, where sumptuous feasting 
followed, the duration of which was liccoiding to the 
rank or means of the families thus united. 

Such were the marriage ceremonies formerly ob- 
served among the inhabitants of the South Sea islands. 
They exhibited much that was curious and affecting, 
especially in the blood of their parents, and the sculb 
of their ancestors, presented before the parties^ The 
€fn^, perhaps, as the emblem of their union, and tbd 
other as an intimation that the inhabitants of the world 
of spirits were witnesses of the agreepaent. Consider- 
ing these and other significant usages^ it is surprising 
how a people, so uncivilized <«nd rude as in mwaj 
respects tbey certainly were, 'should ever have insh- 
tuted observances so singular and impressive in coil* 
nexion with the marriage contract. 

Notwithstanding all this ceremony and form in enter- 
ing into the engagement, the marriage tie was probably 
one of the wes&est a.nd most brittle that existed among 
them : neither party felt themselves bound to abide fa^ 
it any longer than it suited their inclinations and their 
convenience. The slightest cause was often sufficient 
to -occasion or to justify their separation, though amonff. 
the higher classes the relation was nominally continued 
long after it had actually ceased. 

Polygamy was practised more extensively by the Ta- 
hitians than by the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, 
and probably prevailed to as great an extent among them 
as among any of the Polynesian tribes. Many of the nuu 
tiras, or inferior chiefs, had two or three wives, who ap- 
peared to receive an equal degreeof respect and support. 
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With the higher chiefs, however, it was difiereat; 
although they miglH, hke Hamanemane, keep a number 
of females, it was rather a system of coucubinage, than 
a plurality of wives, that prevailed amou^ themu' Tbe 
individual to whom the chief was first united in mu- 
riage, or whose rank, was nearest his own, was gene- 
rallv considered as his wife ; and, so. long as she lived 
with her husband, the other females were )reg8Qrded u 
inferior. When the rank of the parties was equal, they 
often separated ; the husband took other wives, and tw 
wife oilier husbands ; and if the rank of 4he wife was 
in any degree superior to that of -her husband, she wn 
at liberty to take as many other husbands as she pleased, 
although still nominally regarded as the wife of tiie 
individual to whom she had been first married. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Frcqaeney of war in the Soutt See Mands— ToijMstan war-gnd— B^lfkH 
eeremoiiles and bUman nacriflcea, prior to the comineneeBKHit of hoaiilitlei— 
National coothHIs— Mustering Of ftMreea-Bmbleini of Uiegodii taijMi MdM 

- war— Streiifih of tiieir fleets or anniea—TtKi battle oT Hooroto— Woimi 
engaging; in battle — ^Tahiilan banners- Martial mlisie— Modes of aftacfe-^ 
Sinple combatit, challenges, &c.-^Tbe nutl, or orators of tetilo— Sierilei 
• of the first priaoner— Manit^statiou of.affectioD, and mollTes tm 'rovtaf»— 
▲oguries of the war— Ut»e of tbe aling— Singular costom of the et^oA ta 
marching to battle-^Sanguinary and extermtnating cinraoter of-cMr 
engagements— Desolation or the country. 

War among uncivilized nations is oftenan object of the 
highest ambition, the xoad to most envied distinctioo, 
and the source of most ardent deligla. It was so 
among the South Sea islanders. They appear to have 
been greatly addicted, to it from the earliest periods of 
their history. It occurred very frequently prior to the 
introduction of Christianity. During the ^fteen yean 
Mr. Nott spent in the islands, while the people weis 
pagans, the island of Tahiti was involved in actual war 
ten different times. The missionaries were painfidly 
familiar with it. It surrounded- their dwelling ; and the 
wounded in battle have often,* with their wounds fresh 
and bleeding, sought their houses for relief. 

Qro was the pnncipal war-god, but he was not the 
only deity whose infiuence was important on these 
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oceafiions. Tairi, Maahiti, Tetuahuraburtt, Tane^ and 
Rimaroa, ^ lofigband, or arm," the ancient go<1s of war, 
"^ere all deities of the first rank, having been created 
bj Taaroa, according to their fabulous tradittoiis, before 
Cnro existed. 

In modem time^ however, Ore's influence has heen 
principally sought in war. This they imagined w^s the 
chief olnect of his attention ; and when it proceeded in 
its bloodfiest fomis, it was supposed to afford brm the 
highest satisfaction. iSomewhat of his imagined char- 
aeter may be inferred from th<i fact of his priest requir- 
ing every victim, offered in sacrifice to be covered with 
if9 own blood, in Iprder to his acceptance. The ' influ* 
ence as<^l>ed to the gods in war may be in a measure 
inferreMi f^om the frequent and sanguinary appeals made 
to them at its commencement, and during every period 
of its progress. ^ 

When war was in agitation, a human sacrifice was 
ofifisred to Oro, and was denominated the Matea: th« 
cer^tilioay connected . with it . was caUed^^fetcfaing the 
god to preside over the nuu^ or arm;;^. The unage o{ Uie 
god was brought out ; when the victim was offered," a 
red feather was taken from his person, and given to the 
party, Whb bore it to their compaiii^ms, and considered 
it aa the symbol of Oro*s'presencte and sanction, duriiup 
their subsequent preparations. ' Thecominencementof 
war, the violating oi a treaty, was called the aoti a pitpy 
the cutting of the cord Of union; whenever this t6(^ 
place j a human victim was offered by the. otfleoding 
party, to prevent the ^oda from being angry atrtheir 
treachery. A human victim, called the AmtMialnt, was 
idso ofiTered by the party assailed, to secure protection 
fhim the goos, and punishment on their encmiet. 
Anotibfr hdman sacrifice was now^ taken, called tho 
Maui faater^j.^nd was equivalent to the pubUc dei;Iara- 
tioa of war, and such it was also considered' by the 
oppcmng party. In 180d, when the late Ppmare heard 
that Taute, hia former chief minister, tuid the most 
celebrated' warrior in the nation, had joined the rebel 
chiefs, and that the Maiii faatere had been offered* and 
the sanction pf the eods thus implored, he was so affected 
that he wept; and it was in vain that one of his ora»> 
torSf in alluding to this* event subsequentlyj exclaimed» 
*^ Wha is Taute ? He is a man, and not a god, his head 
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reaches not to the skies. Who is Tante T" • "Hie Jdn^ 
spirits and coura^ never revived. 

Lf it was a naval expedition, canoes were- iiow cA 
lected and equipped, and the wea^ns put in order, tin 
spears and clubs cleaned with a boar's tusk, pointed 
with bones of the stinj^ray, and havin|^ been earefo^ 
polished, the handle of every weapon was Covered win 
the resinous gum of the bread-fruit, that it might adhere 
to the warrior's hand, and render his grasp finn. 

When the impleeoents of destruction were ready, 
and Uiis seldom occupied many days, another honua 
sacrifice was offered, called the haea «na/t-— the tearinfl 
of the mati in the presence of the gods, as the fibres a 
mati were torn at the temple, before being twisted ink 
cord for the sacred net. This was imm<MiateIy before 
the expedition started ; and if accepted, Oro genera^ 
inspired one of his prophets, who declared that the 
fleet or army should be victorious. On all these occa- 
sions, hnman sacrifices, covered with their own bipod 
were, offered to Oro, in numbers proportioned to the 
magnitude of the undertaking, or the fon^ of the par- 
ties confederated. 

While these ceremonies were proceeding, nationa] 
councils were held. Peace or war was usi^y deter- 
mined by a few leading individuals, including the king, 
priests, and the principal chiefs. The prayers ami 
sacrifices offered, oracles consulted, responses.received, 
and councils held, were only parts of the external. ma- 
chinery by which, as it regurd^i the mass of the popu- 
lation, these movements were directed. This, however, 
was not always the case, and peace or war was often 
the result of the impressions produced by the popular 
orators on the general assemblies. These harangues were 
specimens of the most impassioned natural eloquence, 
bold and varied in its figures, and impressive in its effects. 

I never had an opportunity of attending one of their 
nationa] councils when the question of war was debated, 
under the imposing influence imparted by their my- 
'thology, whereby they imagined the contention between 
the gods of the rivals was as great as that sustained fay 
the parties themselves. A number of the figures and 
expressions used on these occasions are familiar ; but, 
detached and translated, they lose their force. From 
what I have beheld in their public speeches, in force of 
senUhient, beauty of metaphor, and efiect of action, I 
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can imagine that the impression of an eloquent harangue, 
deJivered by an ardent warrior, armed perhaps for com- 
bat, and aided by the influence of highJy excited feel- 
ing, could produce no ordinary effect ; and I have re. 
p^itedly heard Mr. Nott declare (and no one can better 
appreciate native eloquence), he would at any time go 
thirty miles to listen to. an address impassioned as those 
he has sometimes heard on these occasions. 

When war was determined, the king's vea^ or herald, 
was sent round the island, or through the districts de- 
pendent on the parties, and all were required to arm, 
and repair to the appointed rendezvous. Sometimes 
tbe king's flag was carried round. The women, the 
children, and the aged, called the ohua, were either 
left in the villages, or lodged in some place of security, 
^irliile the men hastened to the field. 

Their arms were kept with great care, in hi^^h preser- 
Tation. In some of the houses, on our amval in the 
Leeward Islands, especially in the dwelling of Fenua- 
peho, the chief of Tahaa, every kind of weapon was in 
such order, and so carefully fixed against the sides of 
the house, that the dwelling appeared more like an 
armory than a domestic abode. Many a one, whom 
the summons from the chief has found destitute in the 
morning, has been known to cut down or rive a tall 
cocoanut-tree, finish his lance or his spear, and join the 
warriors at the close of the same day. The chief of 
each district led his own tenantry to the war — ^reported, 
on his arrival, the number of men he had brou^t — and 
then formed his buhapa, or encampment, with the rest 
of the forces. 

A number of ceremonies still remained to be ob* 
served. The priests were important personages in every 
eaqpedition; their influence with the gods was coa- 
sioered the means of victory, and they received a propor- 
tionate share of consideration. The first service of this 
kud was called the taamu raa ra — ^the binding of the 
sacredness or supernatural influence; and while the 
chiefs and warriors had been employed in the prehmi- 
liaries of war, the priests had been unremitting in their 
)lrayers that the ra atua, &>c., the influence of the gods, 
Ac., might be turned against their enemies, or that the 
gods would leave them defenceless. When their 
prayers were successful, it was supposed that the gods 
of their enemies left them, and came to the party by 

Vol. I.— K 
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whom they were thus implored, and, entering the ca* 
noes, clubs, spears, and other weapons of their army, 
ensured its triumph. As a compensation for this im* 
portant service, the chiefs assembled; a quantity of 
cloth, mats, and perhaps a canoe, were spread before 
them, surmounted by a branch of the sacred miro, and 
a few red feathers, emblematical of the tutelar gods. 
The priests were then sent for, and the whole presented 
to them from the heads of the army by an orator, the 
burden of whose address was — " This is the recom- 

Eense for your fatigue in imploring the aid of the gods 
y night and by day." 

A second ceremony followed, called fairaro: a largo 
quantity of cloth, mats, &c. were given to the pdests, 
that they might persevere in their labours. This was 
succeeded by a third, of the same kind, called the 
haameii, in which, in addition to the other kinds of prop- 
erty^, a number of fine pigs, each distinguished by a 
distinct name, were given to the priests, that they 
might redouble their vigilance to induce their own gods 
to keep with them, and the gods of their enemies to 
forsake those enemies, and, by means of the weapons 
of those who now sought their favour, to exert tbeir 
power against the parties they had formerly aided. 

The atoa fare ia Manaha — ^the building of the house 
of Manaha, or hosts of gods — was a singular ceremony. 
It was designed for the abode of the gods and spirits, 
who they supposed fought with them, and whose 
favour they desired. In order to propitiate the gods, 
a human sacrifice was offered. The work was begun, 
and the house must be finished in one day, on which 
day every individual must abstain from all kinds of food, 
no canoe must be launched, no fire lighted, while the 
work was in progress ; and at the foot of the central 
pillar the body of a man offered in sacrifice was de- 
posited. Into this house the toos, or images of the 
spirits, were sometimes taken ; but although the priest 
always offered his prayer here, the gods were usually 
left in their sacred temples, and only a feather was 
taken from their images, which they supposed to be 
endowed with all their power. 

The last religious ceremony, prior to the commence- 
ment of conflict, was the haumanava. Slight temples 
were erected in the sacred canoes of Oro, and the other 
gods. In these, the red feathers taken from the idols 
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were deposited; they were called manutahi no Tane^ 
&c., or single bird of Tane ; all the gods were supposed 
to be present, having been brought from their elysiaa 
abodes by the prayers of the priests. There was a kind 
of intermediate race of beings, between men and gods, 
who were employed as messengers, to fetch the latter 
in cases of emergency ; each god had his own messen- 
ger, hovering about the habitations of men, in the shape 
of a bird or a shark. When the priest by prayers sought 
the aid of these gods, they imagined that the messenger 
set off to the place of the god's abode, somewhere in 
fare papa, near " the foundation of the world," and made 
the usual declaration — Mai haere i te ao, e tamae ti te ao, 
— •• Come to the world, or state of light, there is war in 
the world." 

The sacred feathers being deposited in the temporary 
maraes erected in the canoes, a large number of the 
finest hogs they could procure were killed, and baked 
in the temple on shore, the heads cut off, and placed on 
a small altar in the canoe, before the symbol of the 
idols' presence. The remauiing part of the body was 
eaten by thejpriests, and those who feasted on the 
sacrifices. "Wnether they fought by sea or by land, as 
their principal engagements were near the shore, a fleet 
usually accompanied the army, and on board the canoes 
the principal idols were generally kept. The arrange- 
ments being now completed, with the emblems of their 
ffods, and the offerings they made, they speedily set out 
for the combat, confident of victory. 

Nuu and papaupea were the terms usually employed 
to designate an army, though it is probable the former 
was applied principally to aff army, or fleet, filled with 
fighting men, and the latter to an army on shore, together 
with the multitude that followed for the purposes of 
plunder, &c. Their armies must formerly have been 
large : when Captain Cook was there in 1774, he sup- 
posed the fleet to consist of not fewer than 1700 canoes, 
each carrying forty men ; making altogether 6000 fight- 
ing men. I think, however, there must have been some 
mistake in his calculation. In the last war but one, in 
which the people of Huahine were engaged with those 
of Raiatea, at the battle of Hooroto, in the latter island, 
according to the testimony of Mahme, the present king 
of Huahme, who was there, and whose father was the 
general of the forces, the fleet consisted of ninety shipa^ 
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or war-canoes, each abopt one hundred feet loog, fiUed 
with men, who, besides their ordinary arms, possessed 
the two guns left with Mai by Captain Cook, from tiie 
use of which they expected an easy victory. This was 
one of the most sanguinary conflicts that had occurred 
for many years. Tenana, the King of Huahine, wait 
down to avenge the cause of Ohunehaapaa, whose son 
is still living in Raiatea. Ohunehaapaa had been ban- 
ished by the Raiatean chiefs, and the chiefs and peqilB 
of Huahine undertook to reinstate him. The windwaid 
fleet anchored at Tipaemau, when the Rarateans fled to 
Tahaa. The Huahinean chief sent to demand from 
Tapoa the surrender of the land. This was refosed, and 
both parties prepared for battle. Next day the hostile 
fleets met near Hooroto, and a most bloody wad obsti- 
nate engagement ensued ; both parties lost so. many, that 
when piled up, on the day after the battle, the dead bodies 
are said to have formed a heap as high as the young 
cocoanut-trees. They still determined to persevere 
till one party should be destroyed ; but Mauai, a native 
of Borabora, inspired by Oro, intimated the will c^ the 
god that they should desist. An armistice was con- 
cluded ; the warriors of two districts of Huahine, Fare- 
tou, and Fareihi, being comparatively uninjured,^ sailed 
over to Tahaa, for the purpose of plunder. They, how- 
ever, met with a more determined resistance than they 
had expected, and were not only repulsed, but admost 
cut off. Mato, the father of the present king of Hua- 
hine, and general of the army, was slain. The survivors 
were glad to return to their own island, and the Raia- 
teans were too much enfeebled to endeavour to prevent 
them. 

In this war, the greater part of the chiefs and warriors 
of the Leeward or Society Islands were destroyed 
The island of Huahine never recovered from the shoek 
of this murderous conflict. 

Tamai or tuua is the general term for war, in all its 
diversified forms ; the same word is also used to denote 
quarreUing ; aro is the term for battle. The modes of at- 
tack and defence were various, and regulated by circum- 
stances. Among the principal were the fataiia, where 
two armies, led on by their respective sovereigns, ad- 
vanced face to face ; the duu mata, in which none turn 
back ; the maiva, in which a select band, joining hands, 
crushed into the fiercest part of the coj^ct, and endear 
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t^ouredto spread confusion and terror among the enemy ; 
the aro nee, where only a small front was shown, and 
the main force concealed ; the moohono, jointless back« 
bone, and the aro ro (aiitfight), in which the army is 
formed in lines, and the front hne, when hard pressed, 
retires, while those immediately behind advance to 
sustain the conflict. Besides these there were a number 
of others, such as the butoa, coral rock, in which the 
army stood and repelled every assailant. ; the rapatah*^ 
in which the assailants singled out the chiefs and leaders ; 
but the most desperate was the uura tamafaarere, when 
the warriors forsook land, house, wife, and children, and 
determining to refuse quarter^ went forth to conquer 
or die. The divisions of the army were': 1, the viro 
aroy front line, or advanced guard ; 2, the apoa virL 
second rank ; 3, the tapono viri, shoulder viri, or third 
rank ; 4, the hotttai, or fourth line ; and, 5, the hoe haabua^ 
or last division, including the wives, children, bag* 
gage, and property of the warriors. The rank immedi- 
ately in front of the king or principal chief always con* 
tained the bravest men. 

• The forces were marshalled for the fight by the prin- 
cipal leader, who was said to tarai te aroj shape or form 
the battle; when this was accomplished, the signal was 
given, and uniting in the timera ia Ra, song of battle to 
the god of war, or in deafening shouts and imprecations, 
they rushed with bold and menacing impetuosity to u, 
or join in combat. Sometimes their attacks were made 
Mr night, but then they generally bore a rama, or torch. 
To ambuscades they seldom had recourse, though they 
occasionally adopted what was called the aro nee, or 
attack by stealth, surprising their enemies by an unex- 
pected onset. 

i The flags of the gods, or the emblems of the idols, 
W6re carried to ^e battle, to inspire the combatants 
with confidence, and the martial banners they employed 
were formerly hoisted on board the different fleets, but 
more recently carried by the bravest of the warriors in 
the centre of their armies. Their flags were red, white, ' 
or black. Rude and harsh kinds of music animated the 
warriors m their fleets, and since the reign of Oro the 
combatants have marched to the battle, inspired by the 
sounds of the trumpet and the drum. Before this time, 
during the celestial supremacy of Tane and Ra, these 
gods were accustomed m acti(Hi to advance before those 
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bands of warriors whom they were disposed to aid, anJ 
to spread dismay through the ranks of their enemies 
by wavinff their tails, which the natives supposed le- 
sembledme taiLs of comets, or the luminous appearance 
called a falling or shooting star. 

It is a sin^^ular fact, that although they left their 
images in their respective temples, no offerings were 
presented after the haumanava had been performed, 
and no sacrifice was. deposited on the altars of any of 
the temples, lest the gods should hereby be induced to 
ibrsake the army, or remsdn behind. 

When their modes of attack were deliberate, tiie 
celebrated warriors of each army occasionally marched 
forward beyond the first line of the body to which they 
belonged, and, on approaching the ranks of the enemy, 
sat down on the sand or the grass. Two or three from 
one of these parties would then rise, and advancing, a 
few yards towards their opponents, boastfully chadlenge 
them to the combat. When the challenge was accepted, 
which it often was with the utmost promptitude, the com- 
batants advanced with intimidating menaces. 

These often addressed each other by recounting' their 
names, the names and deeds of their ancestors, tiieir 
own achievements in combat, the prowess of their arms, 
and the augmented fame they should acquire by the ad- 
dition of their present foes to the number of those they 
had already slain ; in conclusion, inviting them to ad- 
vance, that they might be devoted to their god, who was 
hovering by to receive the sacrifice. With taunting 
scorn the antagonist would reply much in the same 
strain, sometimes mingling affected pity with his denun- 
ciations. When they had finished their harangue, the 
omoreaa, club of insult, or insulting spear was raised, and 
the onset commenced. Sometimes it was a single com- 
bat, fought in the space between the two armies, and in 
sight of both. 

At other times, several men engaged on both sides, 
when those not engaged, though fully armed and equipped, 
kept their seat on the ground. If a single combat, wnen 
one was disabled or slain, the victor would challenge 
another ; and seldom thought of retreating, so long as 
one remained. When a number were engaged, and one 
fell, a warrior from his own party rose, and maintained 
the struggle ; when either par^ retreated, the ranks of 
the army to which it belonged rushed forward to sustain 
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J it ; this brought the opposing army on, and from a single 
combat or a skirmish, it became a general engagement. 
} The conflict was carried on with the most savage fury, 
} such as might be expected in barbarous warriors, who 
imagined the gods on whom, their destinies depended 
! had actually entered into their weapons, giving preci- 
I sion and force to their blows, direction to their missiles, 
' and imparting to the whole a supernatural fatality. 

The din and clamour of the deadly fray were greatly 
augmented by the efforts of the Rauti. These were,iw 
the druids among the ancient Britons, the orators of 
battle. They were usually men of commanding person 
and military prowess, arrayed only in a girdle of the leaves 
of the ti-plant round their waise ; sometimes carrying a 
light spear in the left, but always a small bunch of green 
ti-leaves in the right hand. In this bunch of leaves 
the principal weapon, a small, sharp, serrated, and barbed 
tdro fat (bone of the sting-ray), was concealed, which 
they were reported to use dexterously when in contact 
witn the enemy. The principal object of these Rautis 
was to animate the troops by recounting the deeds of 
their forefathers, the fame of their tribe or island, the 
martial powers of their favouring gods, and the interests 
involved in the contest. In the discharge of their duties 
they were indefatigable, and by night and day went 
through the camp rousing the ardour of the warriors. 
On the day of battle they marched with the army to the 
onset, mingled in the fray, and hurried to and fro among 
the combatants, cheering them with the recital of heroic 
deeds, or stimulating them to acliievements of daring 
and valour. 

« Any attempt at translating their expressions would 
convey so inadequate an idea of their original force, as 
to destroy their effect. " Roll onward like the billows 
—break on them with te haruru o te tai, the ocean's 
foam and roar when bursting on the reefs — hang on 
them as te uira mau totVthe forked lightning plays above 
the frothing surf— give out the vigilance, ^ve out the 
Strength, give put the anger, the anger of the devouring 
-wild dog, — till their line is broken, till they flow bacE 
like the receding tide." These were the expressions 
sometimes used, and the impression of their spirit-stir- 
ring harangues is still vivid m the recollection of many, 
who, when any thing is forcibly urged upon them, oHea 
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iiiToliintarily exclaim, " Tim Rauti teie^^ equal to i 
Rauti this. 

If the battle continued for several successive days, 
the labours of the Rautis were so incessant by night 
through the camp, and by day amid the ranks in tiie 
field, that they have been known to expire from ex- 
haustion and fatigue. The priests were not exempted 
from the battle ; they bore arms, and marched with ttie 
warriors to the combat. 

The combatants did not use much science in the 
action, nor scarcely aim to parry their enemy's weapons ; 
they used no shield or target, and believing the gods 
directed and sped their weapons with more than human 
force upon tiieir assailants, they depended on strength 
more than art for success. Their clubs were invsuriaMy 
aimed at the head, and often, with the lozenge-shaped 
weapon, they would tapai, or cleave the sculls of their 
opponents. Their spears they directed against the 
body, and the maui was often a deadly thrust, piercing 
through the heart. 

When the first warrior fell on either side, a horrid 
shout of exultation and of triumph was raised by the 
victors, which echoed along the line, striking a panic 
through the ranks of their antagonists, it being con- 
sidered an intimation of the favour of the gods towards 
the victorious parties. Around the body the struggle 
became dreadful ; and if the victors bor^ him away, he 
was despoiled of his ornaments^ and then seized by the 
priests, or left to be offered to the gods at the close of 
the battle. 

The first man seized on, before quite dead, was offered 
m sacrifice, and called te mataahaetumu Taaroa — ^the first 
rending of the root. The victim was not taken to the 
temple, but the head was bound round with sacred cinet 
brought from the temple, and the body laid alive upon a 
number of spears, and thus borne on men's shoulders 
along the ranks, in the midst or rear of the army, the 
priest of Oro walking by the side, offering his prayer 
to the god, and watching the writhings and involuntary 
agitation of the dying man. If a tear fell from his eye, 
it was said to be weeping for his land. If he clenched 
the fist, it was an indication that his party would resist 
to the last, and conquest to the captors was uncertain, 
&c. If these auguries were deemed favourable, he pro- 
nounced victory as certain. Such indications were con- 
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sidered mosj; encouraging, as earnests of the god's go* 
operation. Sometimes the first victim was .called n 
ivi te vat o Tu: the head was completely covered as 
low as the neck with successive bandages of cinet, oar* 
ried to thl|(fc€i)Aple, and burned before Taaroa ; and was 
generally Regarded as an earnest of the defeat of his 
party, and the destruction of his family. 

When a distinguished chief or warrior fell, the party 
to which he belonged retired a short distance, collected 
some of their bravest men, and then, in a body, with 
fury and revenge rushed upon their antagonists, to vaei^ 
toto, clear away the blood. The shock was terrific 
ijvhen they met the opposing ranks, and numbers fro* 
quently fell on both sides. Two brothers,x or intimate 
triends, often manifested in battle an affecting strength 
of attachment and constancy ; they fought side by side, 
especially in the Duu^iata, in which no retreat was al« 
lowed ; and if one was killed, the survivor dipped hki 
hand in the blood of his slain brother, and rubbed it on 
his own person, to manifest his affection, alleviate his 
grief, and stimulate to revenge. 

During the engagement, the parties often retreated, 
so that there was a considerable space between the 
ranks, as when proceeding to the onset. The sUngers 
were then employed, who often advanced in front of the 
ranks to which they belonged, and with boasting threats 
warned their enemies to fly or fall. The most danger* 
ous missile was the uriti, or stone, from the ma,.or sUng. 
The latter was prepared with great care, and made with 
finely-braided fibres of the cocoanut-husk, or filaments 
of the native flax, having a loop to fasten it to the hand 
at one end, and a wide receptacle for the stone in the 
centre. The sling was held in the right hand, and, armed 
with the stone, was hung over the right shoulder, and 
caught by the left hand on the left side of the back. 
When thrown, the sling, after being stretched across 
the back, was whirled round over the head, and the 
stone discharged with great force. 

The most expert sUngers, as well as the most re- 
nowned among the warriors, were celebrated through 
the islands ; and when one of these presented himself^ 
a cry ran through the opposite ranks, Beware, or be vigi* 
laiU» t ofai man omea — an adhering stone is such a one ; or 
e qfin tano e ofai buai — a sure or a powerful stone is sudi a 
one. The stones, which were usually about the size of 

K3 
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a hen^s egg, were either smooth, being' polished by fric- 
tion in the bed of a river, or sharp, angular, and rugged; 
these were called of ax orfl^— faced or edged stones. When 
thrown with any degree of elevation, they were seen 
and avoided, but they were generally thrown horizon- 
tally four or five feet from the ground, when they were 
with difficulty seen, ?md often did much execution. The 
slingers were powerful and expert marksmen. 

The custom of the warriors sitting on the ground to 
wait for the combat was not the only singular practice 
of the Tahitians in proceeding to battle. TTiere was 
another, which they called fito. When two leading 
chiefs marched together to the pnset, they not only 
walked side by side, but arm in arm. In this manner 
Pomare-vahine and M ahine, the chiefs of Huahine and 
Eimeo, marched to the battle of Narii. This was de- 
signed to show their union, and that they would con- 
quer or fall together. When a single chief led on his 
own nien, he also walked in 'pkto with his principal aitOy 
or warriors, two on each side, the nearest to him hav- 
ing hold of his arms. On approaching the enemy they 
separated, l^t fought near the person of their chieftain, 
whose hfe it was considered their special duty to de- 
fend, at the exposure of their own. 

The battle sometimes terminated by both parties re- 
treating, to recover and prepare for a fresh campaign, 
but it was more frequently continued till the flight of 
one party left the other master of the field. 

The carnage and destruction which followed the/a/i, 
or breaking, and Aea, or flying, of one of the armies, was 
dreadful. It was called tahaea, and in it the gods were 
supposed to engage as well as the men. Those who 
were vi, or beaten, fled to their canoes, or to their paris, 
or fastnesses in the mountains ; while the victors, who 
were called upoatia, erect heads, pursued them with 
reckless slaughter. A prostrate warrior, as he lay at 
the feet of his antagonist, wounded or disarmed, would 
perhaps supplicate mercy, exclaiming, Tahitia iau ia ora 
wau — Spare me ; may I live ! If the name of the king 
or chief of the victor was invoked, the request was often 
granted; but frequently a reproach or taunt, and a 
deadly blow or thrust, was the only reply. 

The slaughter of the routed army was continued till 
the evening closed on the scene of murder and of blood, 
or until the fugitives had either reached their fortifica- 
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tions and strong-holds in the mountains, or had eluded 
the pursuit of their enemies. When the men went to 
battle, the women generally remained; hut some of 
them fearlessly attended their husbands to the field, and 
either folio wea in the rear, or fought in the midst of the 
ranks. They carried the same kind of weapons as the 
men, but frequently used only their nails and their 
hands. Many were slain in the field, or during the 
retreat. 

By whatever considerations civilized and enlightened 
nations may be influenced in- the practice of war, and 
upon whatever principles, they may desire to conduct it, 
war, barbarous, murderous, unrelenting war, is the de- 
light of savages ; and among no portion of the most cruel 
and Warlike of the human race has it perhaps prevailed 
-more > extensively, or proved a greater scouiQs^e, than 
among the interesting inhabitants of the islands of the 
Pacific. With the Society and Sandwich islanders it 
has, since the introduction of Christianity, ceased. In 
the Friendiyj Figi, and other groups, it still prevails : in 
the Marquesas and New-Zealand it rages with unabated 
violence, and spreads devastation and wretchedness 
among the infatuated and hapless people. ' 

Among the Society islanders, in consequence of the 
influence of the cUmate, luxurious mode of living, and 
eflieminaey of character induced thereby, the obstinacy 
and the continuance of actual combat were not equal to 
that which obtained in other tribes ; yet we learn from 
the frequency of its occurrence, and the deadly hatred 
which was cherished, that the passion for war was not 
less powerful with them than with the New-Zealander 
or the Marquesian ; and its consequent cruelties and de- 
moralization were perhaps unequalled in any other part 
of the world. Their wars were most merciless and 
destructive. Invention itself was tortured to find out 
new modes of inflicting suflfering ; and the total exter- 
mination of their enemies, with the desolation of a coun- 
try, was often the avowed object of the war. This de- 
sign, horrid as it is, has been literally accomplished ; 
every inhabitant of an island, excepting the few that may 
have escaped by flight in their canoes, has been slaugh- 
tered ; the bread-fruit trees have been cut down and left 
lo rot ; the cocoanut-trees have been killed by cutting 
off their tops or crown, and leaving the stems in deso- 
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late leafless ranks, as if they had been shivered by 
lightning. 

Their wars were not only sanguinary, but frequent ; 
yet from a variety of ceremonies which preceded the 
expeditions, they were seldom prompt in commencing 
hostiUties. What they were prior to the first visits of 
foreigners we have not the means of correctly ascer- 
taining; but since that time, the only period during 
which correct dates can be aMxed to events in their 
history, the short and simple annals of Tahiti are prin- 
cipally filled with notices of destructive wars ; and the 
effects of desolation still visible prove that they have 
not been less frequent in the other islands. 

The occasions of hostility were also at times re* 
markably trivial, though not so their consequences. 
The removal of a boundary mark, the pulling down of 
the king's flag, the refusing to acknowledge the king's son 
as their future sovereign, speaking disrespectfully of the 

Is, the king, or the chiefs, the slightest insult to the 
r, chiefs, or any in alliance or friendship, with them, 
with a variety of more insignificant causes — ^were sufll* 
cient to justify an appeal to arms, or an invasion of the 
offender's territory with fire and spear. Although there 
were no standing armies or regular troops in the South 
8ea islands, nor any class of men exclusively trained 
and kept for military purposes, war was followed as a 
profession as much as any other, and considered by 
many as one to which every other should be rendered 
subservient. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Estimation In whicb fighting men were beld—Weapons— Dress— Orna- 
mmits — ^Various kinds of helmet and armour — Ancient arms, &c. saper' 
seded by the introdaction of firearms— Former ideas respecting the musket, 
&c. — Divination or augury — Savage and merciless conduct of the victors-* 
Existence of wild men in the mountains — ^Account of one at Buhaania, who 
bad fled from the field t>f battle— Treatment of the captives and the slain— 
Division of the spoil, and appropriation of the country— Maritime warfare— 
Encampments— Fortifications— Instance ofpatriotism— Methods of conclud- 
ing peace— Religious ceremonies and festivities that followed— Present sen- 
timents of the people in reference to war— Triumph of the principles of peace 
—Incident at Ronitu. 

Protision for war was att ended. tp when every other 
consideration was disregarded. In the perpetration of 
the unnatural crime of infanticide, boys were more fre- . 
quently spared than female children, solely with a view" 
to their becoming warriors. In all ouf schools we were 
surprised at the disproportion between the boys and the 
girls that attended, and at the small number of women 
in the adult population ; and on inquiring the cause, were 
invariably told that more girls than boys were destroyed, 
because they would, if spared, be comparatively useless 
in war., War, therefore, being esteemed by the majority 
as the most important end of life, every kind of train- 
ing for its successful pursuit was held in the highest 
repute. 

In times of war, all capable of bearing arms were 
called upon to join the forces of the chieftain to whom 
they belonged ; and the farmers, who held their land 
partly by feudal tenure, were obliged to render militar]r 
service whenever their landlord required it. There 
were, besides these, a number of men celebrated for 
their valour, strength, or address in war, who were 
called aito, fighting-men or warriors. Tins title, the 
result of achievements in battle, was highly respected, 
and proportionably sought by the daring and ambitious* 
It was not, like the chieftainship and other prevailing 
distinctions, confined to any class, but open to all ; and 
many from the lower ranks have risen, as warriors, to 
a high station in the community. 

Originally their weapons were simple, and formed of 
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"wood ; they consisted of the spear, which the natives 
called p€Uia or tao, made with the wood of the cocoanut- 
tree, or of the aito, iron-wood, or casuarina. It was 
twelve or eighteen feet long, and ahout an inch or an 
inch and a half in diameter at the middle or the lower 
end, but tapering off to a point at the other. The spears 
of the inhabitants of Ruratu and other of the Austral 
Islands are remarkable for their great length and ele- 
gant shape, as well as for the high polish with which 
Siey are finished. 

The omore, or club, was another weapon used by them; 
it was always made of the aitot or iron- wood, and was 
principally of two kinds — either short and heavy, like a 
Bludgeon, for the puipose of close combat, or long, and 
furnished with a broad lozenge-shaped blade. The Ta- 
hitians did not often carve or ornament their weapons, 
but by the inhabitants of the southern islands they were 
frequently very neatly, though partially, carved. The 
inhabitants of the -Marquesas carve their spears, and 
ornament them with human hair ;* and the natives of 
the Hervey Islands, with the Friendly and Figian island- 
ers, construct their weapons with taste, and carve them 
with remarkable ingehuity. 

The paeho was a terrific sort of weapon, although it 
was principally used at the heva, or seasons of mourn- 
ing. It resembled in some degree a club ; hut, having 
the inner side armed with large sharks' teeth, it was not 
used for striking a blow, but for almost embowelling 
those assailed. Another weapon of the same kind re- 
sembled a short sword ; but instead of one blade it had 
three, four, or five. It was usually made of a forked 
at<o branch; the central and exterior braiiches, after 
having been pointed and polished, were armed along 
the outside with a thick line of sharks' teeth, very firmly 
fixed in the wood. This was only used in close com- 
bat, and, when applied to the naked bodies of the com- 
batants, must have been a terrific weapon. The bowels 
or lower parts of the body were attacked with it, not 
for the purpose of piercing, as a dagger is used, but 
drawn across like a saw. 

They do not use the patia, or dagger, of the Sandwich 

♦ This practice corresponds with that of the Malayans, among whom Dr. 
Buchanan saw a chief, the top of whose spear was ornamented with a tuft «f 
hair which he had taken fh>m a yanquiahed foe, as he lay dyinff or dead at 
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Islands, but substitute an equally fatal weapon, the aero 
fai, a serrated back-bone of the sting-ray, and the Ao% 
a short dart-like weapon, barbed and pointed with this 
or other fish-bones, which, being rugged on the edges, 
and barbed towards the point, is very destructive in a 
dexterous hand. Some of the natives of the Palliser 
Islands used the ihi, javelin or short spear, while fighting 
at a distance, and the South Sea islanders u$e the tiora, 
a polished dart about three feet long, cast from the 
hand generally in their naval engagements, but occa- 
sionally on land. The poro, or larg« mother-of-pearl 
oyster-shell, was also used in cutting the throats, op 
severing the heads from the bodies of those who were 
overcome. 

The dress and ornaments of the warriors of Tahiti 
and the adjacent islands were shigular, and unlike those 
of most savage nations, being often remarkably cumber- 
some. Their helmets, though less elegant and imposing 
than the fine Grecian- formed helmet of the Hawaiians, 
were adapted to procluce considerable effect. Some of 
the Tahitians wore only a fillet or bandage round the 
temples ; but many had a quantity of cloth bound round 
in the form of a high turban, which not only tended to 
increase their appsirent stature, but broke the force of a 
blow from a club, or a thrust from a spear. 

The most elegant headdresses, however, were those 
worn by the inhabitants of the Austral Islands, Tubuai, 
Rurutu, &c. Their helmets were considerably diversi- 
fied in form, some resembUng a tight round cap, fitted 
closely to the head, with a light plume waving on the 
summit. Those used by the natives of Tubuai and High 
Island resembled an officer's cocked-hat, worn with 
the ends projecting over each Shoulder, the front beau- 
tifully ornamented with the green and red wing and tail 
feathers of a species of paroquet. The Rurutuan hel- 
met* is graceful in appearance, and useful in the protec- 
tion it sSfords to the head of the wearer. It was a cap 
fitted to the head, and reachmg to the ears, made qi 
thick stiflf native cloth, on a cane frame-work. The 
lower part of the front is OMiamented with bunches of 
beautiful red and green feathers, tastefully arranged, 
and above these a line of the long slender tail-feathers 

* A Rnrntaan helmet, a number of spears, a paebo, and many of the inu^o- 
plements of war here described^ have been deposited in tb^ Mlasioaary Mh;* 
•MUD, AoBtin Friars, London. 
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of the tropic or man-of-war bird is fixed on a wicker- 
frame ; Ihe hinder part of the cap is covered with long 
flowing human hair, of a Ught brown or tawny colour, 
said to be human beard ; Ms is fastened to a slight net- 
work attached to the cpDwn of the helmet, and, being 
detached from any other part, often floats wildly in the 
wind, and increases the agitated appearance of the 
wearer. 

On each side, immediately above the ears, numerous 
pieces of mother-of-pearl and other shells are fastened, 
not as plates or scaJes, but depending in a bunch, and 
attached to the helmet by a small strong cord, similar to 
those passing under the chin, by which the helmet is 
fastened to the head. These shells, when shaken by 
the movements of the wearer^s head, produce a rattling 
noise, which heightens the din of savage warfare. 

The Rurutuan helmet, though mora complete and 
useful, was far less imposing than the fau worn by the 
Georgian and Society islanders. This was also a cap 
fitted closely to the head, surrounded by a cylindhc^ 
structure of cane-work, ornamented with the dark glossy 
feathers of aquatic birds. The hollow crown frequenUy 
towered two or three feet above the head, and, being 
curved at the top, appeared to nod or bend with every 
movement ofihe wearer. 

This was a headdress in high esteem, and worn only 
by distinguished men, who were generally sought out 
by the warriors in the opposifig army. To su*bdue or 
kill a man who wore a fau was one of the greatest feats. 
I have been often told by a gigantic man who resided 
some time in my house ^^ and was one of the w^arriorsof 
Eimeo, that when the army of the enemy has come in 
sight they used to look out for the fau rising above the 
rest of the army, and, when they have seen one, pointing 
to it, animate each other by the exclamafioS,~"Tijo 
man with the fau ; ha ! whosoever shall obtain him, it 
will be enough." But, however imposing in appearance 
these high helmets may have been, they afforded no 
defence ; and, although formed only of cane- work and 
feathers, must have been inconvenient. 

The slingers, and the most Ught and agile among the 
fighting men, wore in battle only amaro, a loose mantie, 
or ahubu. 

Some of the fighting men wore a kind of armour o( 
net-work, formed by small cords, wound round the body 
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and limbs so tight as merely to allow of the unencum- 
bered exercise of the legs and arms, and not to impede 
the circulation of the blood ; or the ruuruu, a- kind of 
wooden armour for the breast, back, and -sides, covered 
with successive folds of thick cloth, bound on with 
ropes. Over this a costly cloth was spread. The head 
was guarded with a corresponding quantity of cloth; 
and, thus defended, the warrior, secure against either 
club or spear, was generally stationed with- the maiA 
body of the army, though so encumbered as to render 
retreat impracticable, and, in the event of the defeat of 
his companions, was invariably captured or slain, In 
general, the dress of the Tahitian warriors must have 
been exceedingly troublesome. To make an imposing 
appearancej[ and defend their persons, seem to have 
been the only ends at which they aimed; differing 
greatly in this respect from the Hawaiians, who Beldom 
thought of guarding themselves, but adopted a dress that 
would least impede their movements. 

The Tahitians went to battle in th^ir best clothes, 
sometimes perfumed with fragrant, oil, and adorned with 
flowers ; and whether they wore only the liglit tiputa^ 
or the cumbrous ruuruu, which left only the arms at 
liberty, the whole was bound round the waist with a 
finely braided sash or girdle. On the breast they wore 
a handsome military gorget, ingeniously wrought with 
mother-of-pearl shells, white and coloured feathers, and 
dog*s hair. 

Their ancient dresses and weapons have, since their 
intercourse with Europeans been superseded in a great 
degree by the introduction of firearms, the bayonet, and 
the sword. Pujmhi is the general name for gun. PuM 
signifies to blow with the. mouth, pupuhi to blow repeat- 
edly ; and this name has been given to a musket, Jfrom 
the circumstance of the foreigners whom the natives 
first saw firing bending down the head on one side to 
take aim, and bringing the mouth nearly in contact with 
the piece, into or through the barrel of which they sup- 

Eosed the person blew, and thus produced the explosion ; 
ence it is called the blower. 

They imagined that the first ships they saw were 
islands ; their inhabitants supernatural, vindictive, and 
revengeful beings. The flag of one of the first vessels 
hanging from the ship into the water, a native ap- 
proached and took a piece of it aviray ; this being per- 
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ceived, he was fired at and wounded, as they all sup- 
posed, by the thunder. 

When we consider this, we shall not be surprised at 
their ideas of the source of motion in the bsdl. The 
opinion of its being blown from the mouth of the mus- 
keteer has long been corrected ; still the name is re- 
tained, and a cannon is called pupuhi /enna, to blow 
land, or country, from its contents spreading over a wide 
tract of country ; the musket they cdH pupuhi roo, long 
gun; the blunderbuss vaharahi, wide or great mouth; 
the pistol pupuhi teuumu ; a swivel pupuffi tioi, turning 
gun ; the bullets or balls they call ofai, or stones. Arms, 
ammunition, and' ardent spirits were formerly the prin- 
cipal articles in demand by all classes ; and being the 
most valuable kinds of barter, they maintained a high 
price. Ten or twelve hogs, worth at least from one to 
two pounds a head, were for a long time the regular 
price of a musket ; and one hundred pigs have been 
paid for a cannon. I have seen upwards of seventy tied 
up on the beach at Fa-re, as the price of a single old 
cannon, which had been preserved from the wreck of an 
English vessel at another island. These articles have, 
however, long ceased to be in demand among tiie 
Tahitians. 

It does not appear that their wars wiere more sangui- 
nary and cruel when they fought at a distance with 
muskets than when they grappled hand to hand with 
club and spear. The numbers killed might be greater, 
but fewer were wounded. Although familiar with the 
musket during their last wars, they are by no means 
expert marksmen : they understand little about taking 
aim, and often fire without placing the butt-end of the 
musket against the shoulder, or presenting their piece. 
They grasp it in the most awkward manner, holding it 
above the head, or by the side, and in this singular posi- 
tion fire it off. I was once with a party of natives, when 
one of them fired at a bullock but a few yards distant, 
and missed it. 

War was seldom proclaimed or commenced with 
promptitude, being always considered as one of the 
most important matters in which the nation could en- 
gage. Hence the preparatory deliberations were fre- 
quent and protracted. 

The greatest importance was always attached to the 
will of the gods ; if they were favourable, conquest was 
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regarded as sure ; but if they were unfavourable, defeat, 
if not death, was as certain. Divination, or enchant- 
ment, was employed for the purpose of knowing their 
ultimate decision ; and at these times they always pre- 
tended to follow implicitly supernatural intimation, 
though all this juggling and contrivance was designed 
only to deceive the people into a persuasion that the 
god sanctioned the views of the king and government. 
The divinations were connected with the offerings,- and 
the success or failure of the expeditipn was often 
chiefly augured from the muscular action in the heart 
or liver of the animal offered, the involuntary acts and 
ivrithing contortions of the limbs of the human sacrifice 
in the agonies of death; or the af^earance of the 
slaughtered victim after it had been placed upon the 
altar. < . 

When the murder and destruction of actual conflict 
terminated, and the vanquished sought security in flight, 
or in the natural strong-holds of the mountains^ some 
of their conquerors pursued them to their hiding-places, 
-while others repaired to the villages, and destroyed the 
-wives, children, infirm and afflicted relatives of those 
who had fled before them in the field. These defence^ 
less wretches seldom made m\ich resistance to the law*- 
less and merciless barbarians, whose conduct betrayed 
a cowardly delight in torturing their helpless yictims. 
Plunder and revenge were the principal objectain these 
expeditioas. Every thing valuable they destroyed or 
bore away, while the miserable objects of their ven- 
geance were deliberately murdered. No age or sex was 
spared. Ti^e infant that unconsciously smiled in its 
mother's arms, and the venerable gray-haired father or 
mother, experienced unbridled ancjl horrid barbarity. 
The aged were at once despatched, though embowel- 
ling and every horrid torture were practised. The 
females experienced brutality and murder, and the ten- 
derest infants were perhaps transfixed to the mother's 
heart by a ruthless weapon— caught up by ruffian 
hands, and dashed against the rocka or the trees— or 
wantonly thrown up^into the air, and caught on the 
point of the warrior's spear, where it writhed in agony, 
and died. A spear was^ sometimes thrust through the 
infant's head from ear to ear, a line passed through the 
aperture, and when the horrid carnage has been over^ 
and the kindling brand has been applied to the dwellingSi 
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while the flames have crackled, the dense colmnns of 
smoke ascended, and the ashes mingled with the blood 
from the victims, the cruel warriors hav^ retired witii 
fiendish exultation, some bearing the spoils of plunder, 
some having two or three infante hanging on the spear 
they bore iu;ross their shoulders, and others dragging 
along the sand those that were Mrung together by a line 
through their heads, or a cord round their necks. This 
cruelty was not confined to the slain ; the living captives, 
adults and children, were sometimes thus strung to- 
gether by QOfds passed through the head from ear to 
ear by holes made with the spears. 

When those who had been vanquidied in the field 
did not return to battle, but remained in their strong- 
holds, another reUgious ceremony was performed by 
the conquerors, called the Hora. A large quantity of 
property, the spoil of victory, was taken to the priests 
of Oro, partly as an acknowledgment for past success, 
but chiefly to encourage them to increased interces- 
sion that the destruction the god had commenced might 
not cease till their enemies were annihilated, for their 
wars were wars of extermination. 

One singular result of4heir dreadful wars, and their 
horrid sacrifice of hu^an beings, is, the existence of a 
number of wild men inhabiting the fastnesses of the 
interior. mountains of Tahiti. I have not heard of any 
having been seen in any other island, but they have 
been more than once met with in the neighbourhood of 
Atehuru. When I visited this station in 1821, I saw 
one of these men, who had been some time before taken 
in the mountains; he was comparatively tame, yet I 
shall not soon forget his appearance. He was above 
the middle size, large, boned, but not fleshy. His fea- 
tures and countenance were strongly marked : his com- 
Elexion was not darker than those of many around, but 
is aspect was agitated and wild. His beard was un- 
shaven, and his hair had rjemained uncut for many 
years. It appeared about a foot and a half in length, 
m some parts perhaps longer. He wore it parted in 
the middle of his forehead, but hanging uncombed and 
dishevelled on the other parts of his head. Oh the out- 
side it was slightly curled, and hung in loose ringlets. 
The colour was singular: at the roots, or close to his 
head, it was dark brown or black, six inches from his 
bead it was of a tawny brown, while ti^e extaremitiea^ 
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exhibited a light and in some places bright yellow. 
Many attempts had been made to persuade him to have 
it cut, but to this he wouM never consent. 

His only clothing was a maro^ or girdle, with some* 
times a light piece of cloth over his shoulder. His 
nails, for the sake of convenience, he had cut. He 
said but little, and though he came and looked at lis 
once or twice, he seemed averse to observation, and 
retired when I attempted to converse with him. He 
had been driven to thi tnountains in a time of war, had 
remained in solitude for years, had been at length dis- 
covered by persons travelling in these regions, secured, 
and brought down, where with great difficulty he had 
been induced to remain. Mr. Darling said he was 
very quiet, but appeared uninterested in most of what 
was passing around tiim. 

Since Mr. Darling's residence at Bunaauia, others 
have been seen in the mountains, and one was secured 
by the people of Burder'ff Point. They had gone to 
the mountains for the bark of the tiairi, which they 
use in dying native cloth ; on^heir way they perceived 
a man lying on his side asleep^ and exclaiming this is a 
taehae^ a wild man, one of them went round among the 
bushes, in order to get on the opposite ^ide, while the 
other was to advance slowly towards him : as they ap- 
proached he awoke, and, startled by their appearance^ 
rose, flinging 'over his shoulders his hair, which the 
natives described as reaching to his waist, and darted 
into the woods; where he was stopped by one of 
the men who saw him, and finally flecured. He was 
evidently enfeebled from recent illness, or, as the na- 
tives expressed themselves, they could neither have 
caught nor retained him. Terror seemed to iiave ab- 
sorbed every feeling. It was in vain they assured him 
that they meant him no injury; he appeared either not 
to understand, or not to. regard any thing they said, but 
constantly exclaimed, " Ye are murderers, ye are mur- 
derers," occasionally suppUcating then with, " Do not 
murder me, do not murder me." They conducted him 
td the settlement, gave him food and clothing, and» 
treating him with Kindness, he appeared somewhat 
calmed, but still manifested a most restless apprehen- 
sion, and for a long time the only sounds he uttered 
were, " Do not kill me." He was taken to the school 
and the chapel, but appeared distressed by the noise, 
yet pleased with letters, and ultimately even learned 
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the elements of reading, but took the first opxwrtanity 
of fleeing to the mountains. About a fortnight after- 
ward he was again secured, and brought to the settle- 
ment : but whether or not he has since returned to the 
woods, I have not the means of knowing. He is sup- 
posed to have originally fled for fear of l^ing sacrificed 
to the gods, and, under the panic which seized those 
who were defeated in some x)f the battles that within 
the last fifty years b^tve been fought in these portions 
of the island, to have retreated to the mountain fast- 
nesses in its more central parts, where perhaps he had 
6iq>erienced a degree of mental aberration which had 
deprived him of memory, and induced him to wander 
like a demoniac among the lonely rocks and valleys. 

On another occasion, some people from Bunaauia 
saw a large party, four or five, with two women and 
some children. These the persons who saw them 
thought it most prudent to leave unmolested, and, though 
a large party have since sought them, I have not heaid 
af their being met with. It is reported by the natives 
that others have been seen, and that some of the ii^b- 
itants of the lowlands have been in danger of losing 
their lives from coming in contact 'iftith them. After 
the evidence of the facts above mentioned, we cannot 
doubt the existence of such unhappy, victims ; but 
at the same time, the circumstance of their being so 
seldom seen warrants the hope that they are not nu- 
merous. 

The captives taken in war, called ivi or titty were 
murdered on the spot, or shortly afterward, unless re- 
served for slaves to the victors. The bodies of the 
slain were treated in the most savage manner j they were 
pierced with their spears ; and at ttmes the conduct of 
the victors towards their lifeless remains was incon- 
ceivably barbarous. They were regarded as belonging 
to the king, and were disposed of according to his 
direction, and either left on the field or taken to the 
places appropriated to the bodies of the slain. 

On the day following the battle, the bure taata was 
performed. This consisted in collecting the bodies of 
the slain, and offering them to Oro, as trophies of his 
prowess, and in acknowledgment of their dependence 
upon his aid. Prayers were preferred, imploring a con- 
tinuance of his assistance. 

The bodies were usually left exposed to the ele- 
ments, and to the hogs or wild dogs, and the crabs, that 
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preyed upon them. — The victors took away the lower 
jaw-bones of the most distinguished among the slain, 
as trophies, and often the bones of the arms or legs, 
forming with them tools for building canoes, or fish- 
hooks, while others converted the sculls of the slain 
into drinking vessels to be used at the feast of victory. 
Sometimes they piled the bodies in a heap, and built 
the sculls into a kind of wall around the temple, as at 
Opoa, but they were commonly laid in rows near the 
shore, or in front of the camp, their heads £dl in the 
same direction. Here the sculls were often so battered 
'with the clubs, that no trace of the countenance or 
human head remained^ The bodies of females slain in 
"war were presented to two of the daughters of Taaroa, 
and were treated with equal barbarity, and a degree of 
brutality as inconceivable as it was detestable. 

In addition to the preceding indignities, their bodies 
"were sometimes laid in rows along the beach, and used 
98 rollers, over which they dragged their canoes, on 
landing, or launching them after a battle. We do not 
know that the Tahitians ever feasted on the bodies of 
the slain in a regular banquet, although this is prac- 
tised by the Marquesians on the one side, and the New- 
Zealanders on the other— by the inhabitants of the Dan- 
gerous Archipelago in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Georgian Islands in the east — and in several of 
the Hervey Islands in the west, especially Aitutake, 
where it continued till the abolition of idolatry in 1823. 

Here the warriors were animated to ^he murderous 
combat by allusions to the inhuman feast it would fur- 
nish at the close. In New-Zealand, it is stated that a 
warrior has been known, when exulting over his fallen 
antagonist, to sever his head from his body, and, while 
the life-blood has flowed warrti from the dying trunk, to 
scoop it up in his hands, and, turning to his enemies 
with fiend-like triumph, drink it before them. The Ta- 
hitians were not, however, altogether free from canni- 
bsdism ; and, occasionally, a warrior, out of bravado or 
revenge, has been known to eat two or three mouthfuls 
of a vanquished foe, generally the fat from the inner 
side of the ribs. 

Besides the atore, embowellin^, which was frequently 
inflicted, they sometimes practised what they called 
tiputa iaata. When a man had slain his enemy, in order 
fully to satiate his revenge, and intimidate his foes, he 
sometimes beat the body flat, and then cut a hole with 
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a stone battle-axe through the back and stomach, and 
passed his own head through' the aperture, as he would 
through the hole of his tiputa or poncho ; hence the 
name of this practice. In this terrific manner, with 
the head and arms of the slain hanging down before, 
and the legs behind him, he marched to renew the con- 
flict. A more horrific act and exhibition it is not easy 
to conceive of, yet I was well acquainted with a man 
in Fare, named Taiava, who, according to bis own con- 
fession, and the declaration of his neighbours, wu 
guilty of this deed during one of their recent wars. 
The bodies of celebrated warriors were otten pinihia 
•for the amusement of the spectators. The legs and 
arms were broken, round the feet and hands a £nd of 
fringe of ti-leaves was tied, a rope was tied round the 
neck, by which the body was drawn up towards the 
branch of a tree, from wiiich it remained suspended; 
a small cord, attached to one of the feet, was held in 
the hand of the exhibitor ; by means of these cords 4^ 
body was drawn up and down : other dead bodies were 
placed on the ground beneath, and beaten with the 
stalk of the cocoanut leaf, in the place of drums ; to 
the horrid music, thus produced, the suspended body 
was made to move, for the mirth of the thousands wbo 
assembled to witness the sport ; and such was thti in> 
terest of these exhibitions, that the natives say they 
never thought of taking food at the time. 

Other bnitalities were practised towards the slain, 
which I never could have beUeved, had they not been 
told by the individuals who had been eng^a^ed in them, 
but which, though I do not doubt their authenticity, 
are improper to detail. I should not have dwelt so 
long on the distressing facts that have been given, but 
to exhibit in the true,, though by no means strongest, 
colours, the savage character and brutal conduct of 
those who have been represented as enjoying, in their 
rude and simple state, a high degree of happiness, anS 
cultivating all that is amiable and benevolent. 

The bodies of the slain being now abandoned by the 
victors, they turned their attention to the division of 
the spoils, the appropriation of the country, &c. In 
connexion with this, tlie rani arua was performed, and 
was indeed considered as a part of the ceremony of 
devoting the slain to the gods. A human sacrifice was 
procured, and offered, principally to secure the reram 
of the occupations and amusements of peace ; feastio^ 
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dancing, &c. The burden of the prayer was — Tutavae 
aua i te po, Roonui arena homai te ao, &c., and which may 
be Tendered, " Let the god of war return to the world 
of night : let Roo, the god of peace, preside in the 
world, or place of light," &c. 

The local situation of the people, and their familiarity 
with the sea, led them to feel at home upon the water, 
and on this element many of their bloodiest battles 
were fought. A description of their pahis, or war ca- 
noes, has been already given. Their fleets were often 
large. The Huahinian expedition, according to the 
account of those still living who were in the battle of 
Hooroto, amounted to " ninety ships, each twenty 
fathoms long," on which it is probable a number of 
smaller canoes were in attendance. When the en- 
gagement took place within the reefs, the canoes were 
often lashed together in a line, the • stem of one being 
fastened to the stem of the canoe before it. This they 
called apt, and adopted it to prevent the breaking of 
their line, or retreat from the combat. The opposing 
^eet was, perhaps, lashed o,r fastened in the same way ; 
and thus the two fleets, presenting one continued line 
of canoes, with the revas or streamers flying, were 
paddled out to sea, the warriors occupying the plat- 
form raised for their defence, and enabling them to 
command each part of the oauoe. 

At a dis.tance, stones were slung ; on a nearer ap- 
proach, light spears or javdins were hurled, until they 
came close alongside of each other; when; under the 
excitement of rage, infatuation, ambition, or despair, . 
they fought with the most obstinate fury. 

It is not easy to imagine a conflict more sanguinary 
and horrid than theirs must have been. Although the . 
victors, when /aa^miV or supplicated, sometimes spared 
the fallen, it was rarely they gave any quarter. Retreat 
there was none ; and knowing that death or conquest 
must end the fray, they fought under the influence of 
desperation. 

At times both fleets retired, as at Hooroto ; but when 
victory was evidently in favour of one, the warriors in 
that fleet sometimes swept through the other, slaughter- 
ing all who did not leap into the sea, and swim towards 
the eanoe of some friend in the opposing fleet. I have ' 
been informed by some of the chiefs of Huahine, who 
have been in their battles, that they have seen a fleet 
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towed to the shore by the victors, filled with tht 
wounded and the dead — the few that survived being in- 
adequate to its management. 

When the canoes of a fleet were not fastened to- 
gether, as soon as the combatants perceived thait thej 
were overpowered, they sought safety in flight, and, if 
pursued, abandoned their canoes on reaching the shore, 
and hastened to their fortress in the mountains. 

They did not enclose their temporary encampments 
in the open field, but each party considered a fortifica- 
tion as a security against invasion, and a refuge aftor 
defeat in action. 

Their places of defence were rocky fortresses im- 
proved by art — ^narrow defiles, or valleys sheltered by 
projecting eminences — passes among the mountains, 
difficult of access, yet allowing their imitates a secure 
and extensive range, and an unobstructed passage to 
some spring or stream. The celebrated Pare, in Ate- 
huru, was of this kind ; the mouth t)f the vaUey in whidi 
it was situated was built up with a stone wall, and those 
who fled thither for shelter were generally able to repel 
their assailants. 

Sometimes they cut down trees, and built a kind of 
stage or platform, called pafata, projecting over an ave- 
nue leading to the pare ; upon this they collected pQei 
of stone and fragments of rock, which they hurled aomi/ 
on those by whom they were attacked. In some of ^e 
Hervey Islands they planted trees aroond their places 
of encampment, and thus rendered them secure against 
surprise. These enclosures they called pa^ the term 
which is used to designate a fort in the Sandwich Islands. 

If those who had been routed on the field of battle 
were allowed by their pursuers time to wall up the en- 
trances of their places of refuge, they were seldom ex- 
posed to assault, though they might be decoyed from 
them by stratagem, or induced to leave from hunger. 
The pari in Borabora, and some places in Tahiti, are 
seldom excelled as natural fortresses. Several of these 

E laces were very extensive ; that at Maeva, in Huahine, 
ordering on a lake of the same name, and near Mouna- 
tabu, is probably the best artificial fortification in the 
islands. Being a square of about half a mile op each 
side, it encloses many acres of ground well stocked with 
bread-fruit, containing several springs, and having within 
its precincts the principal temple of their tutelar deity. 
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Th6 waHs are of solid stone-work, in height twelve feet 
They are even and regulfarly paved at the top. On the 
top of the walls (which in some places were ten or 
twelve feet thick) the warriors kept watch, and slept^ 
Their houses were built within, and it was considered 
sufficiently large to contain the whole of the population. 
There were four principal opening in the wall, at re^- 
lar distances from each other, that in the west . bemg 
called the king's road. They were designed for ingress 
and egress, but during a siege were built up with loose 
stones, when it was considered a pari haatmeay an im- 
pregnable fortress, or, as the term indicates,. place of 
refuge and life. Such as fled to the rocks or mountains 
were called meho. 

If those who had escaped were numerous, and the 
conquering army wished to subdue them, the war often 
assumed a protracted form. Wl^en the assailants had 
determined on reducing them, they endeavoured to de- 
coy them out ; if they failed, they seldom succeeded in 
scaling or forcing their ramparts. Famine often reduced ' 
the besieged to the greatest distress, so that tiiey a^e 
the pokue, or wild convolvulus stalks, and otiier rude 
kinds of food. They frequently made desperate sallies, 
hoi were often driven back with great ^au^hter. 

In a sally made during one of the wars which occurred 
in the year 1803, call^ in the mnals of Tahiti ^^ the 
war of Rua," this chief and a rtumber of his fightinff- 
men were taken and killed on the spot by the kin^s 
order. The next day the king marched to the, fortress, 
but found it well manned, and the greatest determina- 
tion to resist manifested by the -warriors. 

An ambassadress, with a flag of truce, passed between 
^e parties, but the besieged manifested an uncommon 
degree of dauntless obstinacy. When told of the num* 
hers and the persons slain, they appeared as if but little 
affected by it, pretended not to know them, excepting 
-^e chief, who, they said, it was far more likely had 
been drowned in the river, than that he had fallen into 
their hands. This they evidently -did to show that what 
they thought would induce them to make an' oncon- 
ditioual surrender had not so subdued them; and the 
survivor, Taatahee, directed the ambassadress to say to 
Pomare, *' When I have experienced the same fate as 
Rua, then, and not till then, he may expect peace.'* 

When the reduction of a fbrtress was a matter of 
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importance, the co-operation of the goda was again in> 
Toked, and the Hiamoea performed. This was. a reli- 
gious ceremony, in which the finest mats, cloth, add 
other Tahiable spoils were taken by the victorious party 
as near to the fortress as it was., safe to ^>proach. Here 
they took the different articles. of property in their 
hands, and, holding them up, offered them to the gods, 
who, it was supposQ^, had hitherto favoured the be- 
sieged ; the priests frequently exclaiming to the follow- 
ing effect : Tane in the interior or fortress, Oro in the 
interior or fortress, &c., come to the sea, he^ are your 
offerings, &c. The priests of the besieged,, on the con- 
trary, endeavoured to detain the gods, by exhibiting 
whatever property they possessed, if they considers 
the .god likely to leave them. A warrior would some- 
times offer himself, and ss^, Eiaha e haere — ^ Leave ua 
not, here is your offering, O Oro ! even I !" It is hardly 
possible to -avoid admiring the patriotism evinced on 
such occasions. It was a devotion worthy of a better 
cause. 

Although the besieged might offer their human sacri- 
fices, they must perform what, under these circum- 
stances, would be called Taaraa-moua^ the fall from the 
mountain, and which they carded as near the temple pf 
the tutelar deity as their enemies would allow them 'to 
approach, when, having deposited their offering, they 
fled to the fortress, determined to defend it; yet, if tiie 
property which the victors had there offered, and ^ 
voted, as it were, to the gods, was valuable and abun- 
dant, the besieged became dispirited, believing that the 
gods had left them, and gone to the party by whom 
these offerings had been made. They always imagined 
that the^^ods were influenced by motives similar to 
those which governed their own conducts and when 
once the vanquished party imbibed the impression that 
the gods had forsaken them, their defence was com- 
paratively feeble, and they consequently fell a prey to 
their enemies, who were often indebted more to the 
superstitious apprehensions of their foes than to their 
own skill or power. It is amusing (were it not too seri- 
ous a subject) to notice the absurdity and childish con- 
duct occasionally exhibited. When a party wished for 
peace, they sometimes offered the taata o meia roa, a 
young plantain-tree, taken up by the roots, put in a 
basket, and carried to the temple, as they were accus^ 
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tomed to caky a hmhan victim. The men who bore it, 
shouting to the god, exclaimed, " Here is the man, long 
plantain ; give us peace in abundance. Compassionifte 
your devotees— cause the war to cease. It you -do not 
attend, we will not worship you again. ^ Compassionate 
your pigs, feeders, pearl-divers, scarlet feather seek- 
ers. If you do not deliver us, ydu arean evil- working 
god." 

If the conquered party surrendered at discretion, the^r 
land and -property were divided by the conquerors, and 
the captives either murdered, reduced to slavery, or re^ 
served for sacrifices when -the gods might require human 
victims. The bodies of such as were killed in their 
forts were treated with the same indignity as those slain 
in the field ; parts olf the bodies were eefen by the priestit, 
the rest piled -up in heaps on the seacoa&t,^^wi)ere the 
effects .of decomposition have be^'so offensive, tiiat the 
people^ve forborne to fish^in the adjacent parts of the 
sea. On the contrary,^ when neither pajpt}' had been 
subdued, and, by intimation from the gods," qr any ofther 
cause, one party desired peace, an ambassador was sent 
with a flag of truce, which was usually of native clo.th, 
a bunch of the sacred miro, or a bunch 6f feathers fixed 
to^he end of 'a reed, and called the 'manufaiti, and pro- 
posals of peace. . If the other party were favourable, a^ 
interview followed between the leaders, attended by the 
priests a^ national orators. 

They usually sat in council on the ground, either under 
a shady grove, or on the sandy beach. The orators 
of those who had sent the proposals made the first ha- 
rangue^ this was followed by a l*eply from the orator 
of the other party, who was sitting on the ground op- 
posite, and ten or twenty yards distant. Each held in 
bis hand a bunch of the sacred miro. The^ kin^ or 
chiefs sat beside thcfm, while the people stood around, 
at some distance. When the terms were agreed upon, 
the wreath of peace was woven with two or three green 
boughs, furnished by each, as the bond of reconciliation 
and friendship. Two young dogs were then exchanged 
by the respective parties, and the apa pia brought; this 
was^ sometimes a long strip of npa, or cloth, white on 
one side, and red on the. other ; the cloth was joined 
together by both parties, in tokeii of their union, and 
imprecations were invoked on those who should ^ae, or 
rend, the apaa pia^ or band of peace. The apaa pia and 
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the g^een boughs were then offered to the gods, and 
they were called upon to avenge the treachery of those 
who should rend. the band, or break^the wreatl^. Divi- 
nations were also used, to know whether it would be 
of a long or short continuance. Sometimes a chief de- 
sirous of peace sent % herald with the red and yellow 
feathers, suid the apaa pia fasj^ened at opposite ends of a 
cane, saying, " Fly to the dark water (apposing army) 
with this manufalti ;" which was also callela the restorer 
of pe^ce, -by which the dark sky became bright and 
cloudless. - 

Feasting followed the ceremony,' together with the 
usual native games; besides which, religious rites were 
performed. The. first was the maioi, when vast quan- 
tities of food were taken to the king, and large offerings 
to the gods, together with prayers for the establishment 
and prosperity of the reign. Another was called the 
dmroa na te arii', and consisted also in offerings ^ the 
gods, with prayerafor their support, and a large present 
of food to the -principal warrior chi^, under the king, as 
an acknowledgment of his important service in the 
recent struggles, and his influence in estaWshing the 
king in his government. ~ 

,fiut the most important ceremony, in connexion -with 
the ratification of peace, vrasXhe-upoofaataa^^t. It was 
commemorative of the establishment of the new govern- 
ment, and designed to secure its perpetuity, and the 
happiness of the community. A leading raatira was 
usually the chief proprietor of the entertainment, and 
masterof the ceremonies. The festival was convivial 
and religious. Food and fruits in the greatest profusion 
were furnished for the altars of the gods and the ban- 
quet of the king. 

A heiiia, or grand dance, formed a part of this cere- 
mony. It was Called the dance of peace, and was per- 
formed in the presence of the king, who, surrounded by 
a number of chiefs and warriors, sat at one end of the 
large house in which it took place. A number of men, 
and sometimes women, fantastically dressed, danced to 
the beating of the tirum and the warbHng of the vivo, or 
flute; and though the king was surrounded by a number 
of attendants as body-guards, towards, the close of the 
exhibition the men sought to approach the king's per- 
son, and kiss his hand, or the females to salute his face ; 
when one or the other succeeded in this» the heiva, 
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or dance, was complete, and the performance discon- 
tinued. 

'This, however, was only part oif the ceremony, for 
while they were thus employed, the priests were en- 
gaged in supplicating the gods that these amusements 
might be continued, and their enjoyments in feasting, 
dancing, and the pursuits connected wiUi them might 
not be again suspended or disturbed by war. . Peace 
was now considered as established, the club and spiear 
were cleaned, varnished, and hung up in their dwell- 
ings ; and the festive entertainments, pagan rites,^and 
ordinary avocations of life resumed, tfll some fresh 
quarrel required an appeal to their weapons, and again 
led them Jo the field of plunder and of death. 

I have dwelt longer on this subject than I intended, 
and perhaps than it required ; but the former frequency, 
of war, the motives influencing the parties engaging in 
the' ceremonies- connected with it, and the - manned in 
which it was prosecuted, were all adapted to convey, 
next to their mythology^ a correct idea of the national 
character of the people, who made war, paganism^ and 
vicious amusements the business of IH^.- In all our con- 
verse with them relative to their former state^ ho sub- 
ject was so frequently introduced. No event in history, 
no character in their biography, appeared unconnected 
with some warlikie -exp^tion, or feat of arms ; and 
almost all the illustrations of the most powerful and 
striking expressions which we sought to investigate 
were <&awn-from the war9. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

Gmeral riew of FolynenUn mytholof^— Ideas rdftiiT^ to the origin of tbt 
worid—PoIyUielsin— Traditionary ilieofony— Taaroa supretn^ dcity-^DiP 
fisrent orders of gcNiii— Oro, Uiro, dee. gode oTthe wind —Power oTtJinnta to 
raise leiiipeMs— Gods of tbe ocean, dec— Supposed cause of an eclipse- 
Gods or artificers and fl«iierni6n — Ommatuas,*. ^r demons — EmMema— 
Jmages— Uru, or fcHlhers—Tem|*es— Worship— Prayers— The awakeninf 
•r the godsp-Oflehngs — Sacriflces— X>cca»ioual and stated rentivaisaiia 
wors-.ip - Rao-inata-vehi-raa Mani- fata— Rites for recovery from sickness- 
Omsring of flrst-Oaits— The pae atua— The ripening of Chs year, a religioas 
ceremony— Singular rites atumding its close. 

Whatever attention the Tahitians psud to their occupa- 
tions or amusements, and whatever energies have been 
devoted to the prosecution of theur barbarous wars, the 
claims of all were regarded as inferior to those of their 
reliffipn. On this every other pursuit was dependent, 
while each was alike made subservient to its support. 
In an account of the former state of the people, their 
system of reli^on requires therefore particular notice. 
Like that of all the ancient idolatrous nations, the 
mythology of the South Sea islanders i^ but an assem- 
blage of obscure fables, brought by title first settlers, or 
originating in remarkable facts .of their own history, aid 
handed down by tradition through successive genera- 
tions. If so much that is mysterious smd fabulous has 
been mingled with the history of those nations among 
whom hieroglyphics or the use of letters has prevailed, 
it might be expected to exist in a greater degree where 
oral communication, and that often under the fantastic 
garb of rude poetry, is the only mode of preserving the 
traditional knowledge of former tinies. 

Distinguished, however, as the Polynesian mythology 
is by confusion and absurdity, it is not more so than the 
systems of some of the most enlightened and cidtivated 
pagan nations of the past or present time. It was not 
more characterized by mystery and fable than by its 
abominations and its cruelty. Its objects of worship 
were sometimes monsters of iniquity. The islanders 
had " lords many and gods many," but seldom attributed 
to them any moral attributes. Among the multitude of 
their gods, there was no one whom they regarded as a 
supreme intelligenee or presiding spiritual being>..poa- 
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«essing,any moral perfections,- resembling those which 
are inseparable frojn every sentiment we entertain of 
the true God. 

Like the most ancient nations, they ascribe the origin 
of all things to a state of chaos, or darkness, and even 
the Urst existence of their principal deities refer to this 
source. Taaroa, Oro, and Tane, with other deities of 
the highest order, are on this account said to be.fanau 
po, born of Night. ^ But the origin of the gods^ and .their 
priority of existence in comparison with the formation 
of the earth, being a mattefr of uncertainty eveii among 
the native, priests, involves the whole in obscurity 
Taaroa, the Tanaroa of the Hawaiians, ^nd the Tanga- 
roa of the Western Isles, is generally spoken of by the 
Tahitians as the first and principal god, uncreated,* and 
existing froni the beginning; or from the time he 
emerged from the po, or world of darkness. 

Several of their taata-paari,.or wise men, pretend that, 
according to other traditions, Taaroa was only a man 
who was deified after death. By some he is spoken df 
as the progenitor of the other gods, the^ creator of the 
heavens, the earth, the sea, man, beasts, fowls, fishes. 
&c. ; while by others it is stated that the existence of 
the land, or the universe, was anterior to that of the 
gods. 

There does no^ appear to he any thing in the Tahitian 
mythology corresponding with the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, or the Hindoo tradition of Brahma, Vishiiou, and 
'Siva. Taaroa Was the former and father of the gods ; 
Oro was hislfirst son: but there were three classes or. 
Orders between Taaroa and Oro. As in the theogony 
of the ancients, a bird was a frequent emblem of deity^ 
and in the body of a bird they, supposed the god ofteil 
approached the marae, wliere it left the bird, and entered 
the too, or image, thrdugh which it was supposed to 
communicate with the priest. 

The inferior gods and men, the animals, the air, earth, 
and sea, were by some supposed to originate in the 
procreative^ power of the supreme god. One of the 
legends of their origin and descent, furnished to some 
of the missionaries^ , by whom it has been recorded, 
states, that Taaroa wa& bom of Night, or proceeded 
from Chaos, and^as not made by any other god. His 
consort, Ofeufeumaiterai, also micreated, proceeded 
from the po, or night. Oro; the great natioiial idol of 

L3 
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Raiatea, Tahiti, Eimeo, and some of the other islands, 
lieas the soirof Taaroa and Ofeufeumaiterai. >Oro took 
a goddess to igrife, who became the mother of two sous. 
These ^fbur m^e and two female deities: constituted the 
whole of their highest rank of divinities, according te 
the traditions of the priests of Tahiti^— though the late 
king informed Mr. Nott that ther^ wa& another god, 
superior to them all, whose name was Rumia ; he diJ 
not, however, meet with any of their priests or bards 
who knew any thing about him. The tradition most 
generally received in the Windward Islands ascrtt)ed 
the^ origin of the world, and all that adorn or inhabit it, 
to the procreative power of Taaroa, who is said to have 
embraced a rock, the imagined foundation of all things, 
which afterward brought forth the earth and sea; It 
«tates, that soon after this, the heralds of day, the dark 
and the light blue sky, appeared before Taaroa, and 
soUcitied a soid for his offspring?— the then inanimate 
universe. The foundation of all repUed, It is done, and 
directed his son^ the Sky-producer, to accom^ish his 
will. In obedience to the mandate of Taaroa, his son 
looked up into the heavens, and the heavens received 
the power of bringing forth new skies, and clouds, sun, 
moon, and stars, thunder and lightning, rain and wind. 
He then looked downwards, and the unformed mass 
received the power to bring forth earthy mountains, 
rocks, trees, h^rbs, and flowers, beasts, birds, and insects, 
fountains, rivers, and fish. Raitubu, or Sky-producer, 
then looked to tl\e abyss, and imparted to it power to 
bring forth the purple water, rocks and coralJ?, and all 
the inhabitants of the ocean. Some of the gods are 
said to have been produced in the same way, namely, 
by the god Taaroa looking at the goddess his wife, who 
afterward became the mother of his children. 

Raa was. also ^ranked among the principal deities; 
although inferior to Taaroa and Oro, and he was sup- 
posed to be an independent being ; but nothing of con- 
sequence is ascribed to him in the native fables. His 
wife, Otiipapa, who was also a divinity, bore him three 
sons and two daughters. Tane, the tutelar idol of 
Huahine, was also numbered among the uncreated gods, 
considered as having proceeded from the state of Night, 
or Chaos. His goddess was called Taufairei. They 
were the parents of eight sons, who were all classed 
with the most powerful gods, and received the highest 
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lionours. Among the sons of Tane was Temehaio, the 
tutelar deity of Poniare's family. 

The most, popular traditions in the Leeward Islands 
differed in several minor points from the aboVe, which 
prevailed in the Windward gi:dup. -According to one, 
for which I am indebted to my friend Mr. Barif, Taaroa, 
who was supreme hfere as well as in Tahiti, was said fo 
be toiviy or without parents, and to have existed from 
eternity. . He was supposed to have a body, but.it was 
invisible to mortals. After innumerable seasons had 
passed away, he cast his paa, shell or body, as birds do 
their feathers^ or serpents their ^kins; and by this 
means, after intervals of innumerable seasons, his body 
was renewed. In the revOf or highest heavens, he 
dwelt alone. His first act was the. creation of Hina, 
who>is also called his daughter. Countless ages passed 
away, when Taaroa and hts^ daughter made the heavens, 
the earth, and the sea. The foundation of the world 
was a solid rock ; which, with every part of the creation, 
Taaroa was supposed to' sustain by his invisible power. 
It is stated, that the Friendly islanders suppose that the 
earth is supported on the shoulders of one of their gods, 
and that when an earthquake takes place, he is trans* 
ferring it from one shoulder to the other. 

Having, with the assistance of Hina, made the hea- 
vens, earth, and sea, Taaroa oriori, of created, the gods. 
The first was Rootane, the god of peace. TTie second 
wsLS Toahitu, in shape like a dog ; ha. saved such as 
were in danger of falling from rocks and trees. Te 
fatu (the lord) was the third. Te iria (the indignant), 
a god of war, was the fourth. The fifthr, who was said 
to have had a bald head, was called Ruanuu. The 
sixth was a god of war. The seventh, Tuaraatai, Mr. 
Barff thinks was the Polynesian Neptune. The eighth 
was Rimaroa (long arms), a god of War. The ninth in 
order were the gods of idiots, who were always con- 
sidered as inspired. The tenth was Tearii tabu tura, 
another Mars. These were created by Taaroa, and 
constituted the first order of divinities. 

A second class Were also created, inferior to these, 
and employed as heralds between the gods and men. 
The third order seem to have been the descendants 
of R^a ; these were numerous and varied in their chat" 
acter, some being gods of war, others among the 
Esculapiuses of the nation'. 
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Oro was the first of the fourth class, and seems to 
have been the medium of comiexion between celestial 
and terrestrial beings. Taaroa was his father. The 
shadow of a bread-fruit leaf, shaken by the power of the 
arm of Taaroa, passed over Hina, and she afterward 
became the mother of Oro. Hina, it is said, abode in 
Opoa at the time of his birth ; hence that was honoured 
as the place of. his nativity, and became celebrated for 
his worship. TUaroa afterward created the wife of 
Oro, and their children were also gods. 

After the birth of Oro, Taaroa had other -sons, who 
were called brothers of Oro, among whom were Uie 
gods of the Areois. These were the fQur orders of 
celestial beings worshipped ih the Leeward Islands. 
The different classes only have been mentioned; an 
enumeration of the individual deities, and their offices 
or attributes, would be tedious and useless. 

These objects of fear and worship were exceedingly 
numerous, and may be termed the chief deities of the 
Polynesians. There was an intermediate class between 
the principal divinities and the gods of particular locaU- 
ties or professions, but they are not sup[k>sed to have 
existed from the beginning, or to have been born of 
Night. Their origin is veiled in obscurity, but they are 
often described as having been renowned men, who 
after death were delved by their descendants. RoQ, 
Tane, Teiri, probably Tairi^ the principal idol of the 
Sandwich islanders, Tefatu, Ruanuu, Moe, Teepa, 
Puaua', Tefatuture, Opaevai, Haana, and Taumure: 
these all received the homage of the people, and were 
on all public occasions acluiowledged among Tahiti^s 
gods. 

Their gods of the ocean were not less numerous ; this 
was to be expected among a people almost amphibious 
in their habits, dwelling in islands, and deriving a great 
part of their sustenance from the . sea. The names of 
fourteen principal marine divinities were communicated 
by the first missionaries ; others have been subsequently 
added, but it is unnecessary to enumerate them here. 
They are not supposed by the people to be of equal 
antiquity with the atua fauau po, or night-born gods. 

They were probably men who had excelled their con- 
temporaries in nautical adventure or exploit, and were 
deified by their descendants. Hiro is conspicuous 
among them, although not exclusively a god of the 
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sea. The most romantic accounts are given in their 
oat, or tales, of his adventures, his voyages, his combat 
Tvith the gods of the tempests, his descent, to' the depth 
of the ocean, and residence at the bottom of the abyss, 
his intercourse With the monsters theire, by whom he 
^ was lulled to sleep in a cavern of the ocean, .while the 
god of the winds raised a violent storm, to.destroy a 
ship in which his friends were voyaging. Destruction 
seemed to them inevitable— they invoked his aid-— a 
friendly spirit entered the cavern in whidh he was 
reposing, roused him from his slumbers, and informed 
him of their, danger. He rose to the surface of the 
waters, rebuked the spirit of the storm, and hia fol- 
lowers reached their destined port in safety. 

The period of his adventures is prol^ly the most 
receht of any thus preserved, as there are more places 
connected with his name in the Leeward Islands than 
with^ any other. . A pile of rocks in Tahaa is called the 
Dogs of Hiro-; a mountain ridge has received the 
appellation of the Pahi, or Ship of Hiro; and a large 
basaltic rock neak- the summit of a mountain in Hyahine 
is called the Hoe-, or Paddle of Hiro. 

Tuaraatai and Ruahatu, however, appear to have 
been the principal marine deities. Whether this dis- 
tinction resulted from any superiority they were sup- 
posed to possess, or from the conspicuous part the 
latter sustains in their tradition of the deluge, is not 
known ; but their names are frequently mentioned. 
They were generally called atua maoy or shark gods ; 
not that the shark was itself the god, but the natives 
supposed the marine gods employed the sharks as the 
'^agents of their vengeance.' 

The large blue shark was the only kind supnosed to 
be engaged by the gods: and a variety of the most 
strange and fabulous accounts of the. deeds they have, 
performed are related by, their priests. These vora*- 
cious animals were said always to recognise a priest on 
board any canoe, to come at his call, retire at his bid* 
ding, and to spare him in the event of a wreck, though 
they might devour his companions, especially if they 
were not his maru, or worshippers. I have been repeat- 
edly told by an intelligent man§ formerly, a priest of an 
atua maO, that the shark through which his god was 
manifested, swimming in the sea, carried either him or 
his father on its back from Raiatea to Huahine, jS dis- 
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tance of twenty miles. The shark was not the only 
fish the Tahitians considered sacred. In addition to 
these, they had god^ who were supposed to preside over 
the fishenes, and to diriect to their coasts the various 
shoals by which they were periodically visited. Ta- 
hauru was the principal among these^. but there were 
fn^ or six others, whose aid the fishermen were accus- 
tomed to invoke, either before launching their canoes, 
or while engaged at sea. MatsLtini was me god of fish- 
inff-net makers. ' 

Next in number and importance to the gods of the 
sea were those of the aerial regions, sometimes wor- 
shipped under the figure of a bird. The chief of these 
were Veromatautoru and Tairibu, brother and sister to 
the chOdren of Taaroas their dwelling was near the 
great Tock which was the foundation o'f the world. Hur- 
ricanes, tempests, and all destructive winds were sup- 
posed to be coniine<| within then^, and were employed 
by them to punish such as neglected the wQrship of the 
gods. In stormy weather their com])assion was sought 
by the tempest-driven mariner at sea, or the friends 
of such on shore. Liberal presents, it was supposed, 
would at any time purchase a calm. If the first failed, 
subsequent on^ were certain of success,. The "same 
means were resorted to for procuring a storm, but with 
less certainty. Whenever the inhabitants of one island 
heard of invasion from those of another, they imme- 
diately carried large offerings to these deities, and be- 
sought them to destroy by tefnpest the hostile fleet 
whenever it might put to sea. Sdnae of the most intel- 
ligent people still think evil spirits had formerly great 
power over the winds, as they say there have been no 
such fearful storms since they abolished idolatry as 
there were before. There were also gods of the peho 
te moua te pari e tefad, the valleys, the mountains, the 
precipices, and the dells or ravines. The names of 
twelve of tlve principal of these are preserved by the 
missionaries ; but as few of them are indicative of the 
character or attributes of these gods, their insertion is 
unnecessary. 

I have often thought, when listening to their fabulous 
accounts of the adventures of their gods, \vhich, when 
prosecuting our researches into their language, man- 
ners, customs, &c., we have sometimes with diflSculty 
induced them to repeat, that^ had they been acquainted 
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with letters, these would have furnished ample materials 
for legends rivalling in splendour of machinery and 
magnificence of achievement the dazzling mythology 
of the Eastern nations. Rude as their traditions were, 
in the gigantic exploits they detail, and the bold and 
varied imagery they employ, they are often invested 
with an air of roma^ce, which shows that the people 
possessed no inferior powers of imagination. 

By their rude mythology each lovely island was made 
a sort of fairy-land, and the spells of enchantment were 
thrown over its varied scenes. The sentiment of the 
poet, that — 

^ . • 

*< Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen, both whdn we wake and when we sleep," 

was one familiar to their minds ; and it is impossible 
not to feed interested in a people who were accustomed 
to consider themselves surrounded by invisible intelli* 
gences, and who recognised in the rising sun — the mild 
and silver moon — the shooting star— rthe meteor's tran- 
sient 0ame — the ocean's roar — the tem'pest'^ blast, or 
the evening's breeze^the movements t)f mighty spirts. 
The mountain's summit, aiid the fleecy n^ists that hang 
upon its brows— thp rocky defile— the foaming cataract 
— and the lonely dell—were all regarded as the abode or 
resort of tjiese invisible beings. 

An eclipse of the moon filled them wil^ dismay t they 
supposed the planet was natua, or under the influence 
of the spell of some evil spirit that was destroying it. 
Hetice they repaired to the temple, and offered prayers 
for the moon's . release. Some imagined that on an 
eclipse the sun and moon were swallowed by the god 
which they had by neglect offended. Liberal presents 
were offeredi which were supposed to induce the god 
to abate his anger, and eject the luminaries of day and 
night from his stomach. 

The shape and stability of their islands they regarded 
as depending on the influence of spirits.' The high and 
rocky obehsks, and detached pieces of mountain, were 
viewed aa monuments of their-power. The large moun- 
tain on the left-hand side of the entrance to Qpunohn, 
or Talpo harbour, which separates this bay from Cook's 
Harbour, ainl is only united to the island by a narrow 
isthmus, was ascribed by tradition to the operations of 
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those spirits who, like the spirits in most other parts of 
the world, prefer the hours of darkness for their achieve- 
ments. This mountain, it Is stated, was formerly united 
with the mountains of the interior, and yielded m mag- 
nitude to none ; but one night the spirits of the place 
determined' to remove it to the Jjeeward Islands, pearly 
one hundred' miles distant, and acciordingly began their 
operations ; but had scarcely detached it from the main- 
land when the dawn of day discovered their proceed- 
ings, and obliged them to leave it where it now stands, 
forming the two bays already named. An s^rture in 
the upper part of a mountain near Afareaitu, which 
appears from the lowland like a hole made by a camion- 
ball, but which is eight or nine feet in diameter, is said 
to have been made by the passage of a spear, burled by 
one of these supernatural beings. 

Amusement was in part the business of a Tahitian^s 
life ; and with his games, as well as' with every other 
institution, idolatry was connected. Five or six gods 
were imagined to preside over the upaupa, or games, of 
which Urataetae was one of the principal. - 

The most benevolent of their gods were Roo, or Tane, 
Teniaru, Feimata, and Teruharuhatai. These were in- 
voked by the tahua faatere, or expelling priests, amd 
were supposed to be able to restrain the effects of sor- 
cery, or expel the evil spirits, which, from the incanta- 
tions of the sorcerer, had entered the sufferer. They 
Had also patron deities of the healing art. Tama and 
Tetuahuruhuru were the gods of surgery; and their 
assistance was implored in reducing dislocations, heal- 
ing fractures, bruises, &c.,; while Oititi, or Rearea, was 
their Esculapius, or god oif physic. 

In addition to these, there were gods who presided 
over the mechanic arts. The first was Oihanu, or Ofanu, 
the god of husbandry ; the chief of the others was Ta- 
neetehia, the god of carpenters, builders, canoe-wtights, 
and all who wrought in wood. Nenla and Topea were 
the gods of those- who thatched houses, and especially 
of those who finished the angles where the thatch on 
each side joined. With these others of a more repul- 
sive character might be associated; but I shall only 
mention Heva, the god of ghosts and apparitions,' and 
Hiro, the god of thieves. To the -list from which the 
greater part of the above are taken, including nearly one 
hundred of the objects formerly worshipped by the 
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nation, a iinmber of the principal family idols of the 
king and chiefs might be added, as every family of any 
antiquity or rank had its tutelar idol. 

The general name by which their objects of w^er^ip 
wei'e designated was attia, which is perhaps most appror 
priately translated god? This word, is totally different 
in its meaning, as well as sound, from ahe word vania, 
spirit, although that is sometimes applied to the gods: 
when the people were accustomed to speak disrespect- 
fully of. them,, they called them varaua ina, bad or evil 
spirits. It is also djAerent in its signification froqi the 
word which is used, to designate an. image, and the 
spirits of dep^arted children or relations, and frequently 
those evil genii to whom the 8orcerer8>addressed their 
incantations. , 

Atua, or akua, is ^e name for god, without any ex- 
ception, throughout the whole or the eastern part of 
Polynesia. The first a appears to be a component part 
of the DlK>rd, though in many sentences it is omitted, in 
''consequence of the preceding word terminating in a 
vowel. It is. then pronounced tua;. and though but 
little light is thus thrown on the origio-of the people, it 
is interesting to trace the correspoiSence between the 
iaata, or tangata, first man, in Pol>'nesia, and tangatangay 
a principal deity among the South Americans ; the aiua^ 
or tuaj of the South Sea islanders, and the lev, which is 
said to be the word for god in the Aztec or Mexican 
language, the d^iyo of the Sinhalese, and the dieva of 
the Sanscrit. 

The objects of worship among the Tahitians, next to 
the^^ua, or gods, were ihe otamatuas /m, or spirits. 
These were supposed to reside in the poy or world of 
night, and were never invoked but by wizards ox aor-i 
-cerers, who implored their aid for- the destruction of an 
venemy , or the injury of some person whom, they were 
hired to destroy. They were considered a different- 
order of beings from' the gods, a kind of intermediate 
class between them and the human race, though in thek 
prayers all the attributes of the gods were 'ascribed to 
them. The oramatvas were the spirits of departed 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, childreiH &c. The 
natives were greatly afraidof thiem, and presented offer- 
ings to avoid being cursed or destroyed when they wei^e 
employed by the sorcerers. . • 

They seem to have been regarded as a sort of dempAi. 
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In the Leeward Islands, the chief oramatuas were spirits 
of departed warriors, who had distinfi^shed themselves 
by ferocity and murder, attributes of character usually 
supposed to belong to these evil genii. Each celebrated 
tii was honoured with an image, thrQQgh which it was 
supposed his influence ^as exerted. The spirits of the 
reigning chiefs were united to this class, and the sculls 
of deceased rulers, kept with the images, were honoured 
with the dame worship. Some idea of what was re- 
ff»rded as their, tuling passion may be. inferred fr6m the 
tearful am>rehensions constantly entertadded by all 
classes. They were supposed to be exceedingly irritaUe 
and cruel, avenging with death the slightest insult or 
neglect, and we're kept within the precincts of the tem- 
ple. In the mara^ of Tane, at Maeva^ the ruins of their 
abode were still standing when Ilast visited the place. 
It was a house built upon si number of large strong 
poles, which xaised the floor ten or twelve feet from 
the ground. They were thus elevated to keep tibem 
out of the way of men, as it was imagined they were 
constanUy stranghng or otherwise destroying the cbiefe 
and people. To prevent this they were ailBO toeatod 
with great respect ; men were appointed constantly to 
attend them, and to keep them wrapped in the dioicest 
kinds of cloth, to take them out whenever, there was a 
pae atua, or general exhibition of the gods ; to ammtf 
them frequently with fragrant oil ; and to sleep in the 
house with them at night. All this was done to keep 
them pacified. And though the office of calming the 
angry spirits . was honourable, it was regarded as dan- 
geroi^s ; for if, during the night, or at any other time, 
these keepers were guilty of the least impropriety, it 
was supposed the spirits of the images, or the sculls, 
would huH them headlong from their high abodes, and 
break their necks in the fall. The figures marked No. 
5, in the engraving of the idols, represent the images of 
two tiis, or oramatuas; whose form and appearance 
convey no inappropriate exhibition of their imagined 
malignity of disposition. 

Among the animate objects of their worship they in- 
cluded a numbei: of birds, as well as fishes, especially a 
species of heron, a kingfisher, and one or two kinds of 
woodpecker, accustom^ to frequent the sacred trees 
growing in the' precincts of the temple. • These birds 
were considered i»acred, and usually fed upon the sacri- 
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fices. The natives imagined the god was imbodied iii 
the bird when it approached the temple to feast upon 
the offering; and hence they supposed their presents 
were grateful to their deitiejs. . The cries of those birds 
were also regarded as the responses of the gods to the 
prayers of the priests. • 

They supposed their gods were powerful spiritual 
beings, in Some degree acquainted with the events of 
this worid, and generally governing its affairs; never 
exercising any thing like benevolence towards even 
their most devoted' followers, but requiring homage and 
obedience, with constant oflferings; denouncing thehr 
anger, and dispensing destructiun on all. who either 
refused or hesitated to comply. But while the people 
supposed they were spiritual beings, they manufactured 
images, either as representations of their form, and 
emblems of their rharacte)*, or as the Te;hicle or instm- 
meiit through which their communications miglit be 
made to the jgod, and iiis win revealed]; to thJem. . . 

The idols were either rough unpolished logs of the 
aito or casu~^rina-tree, wrapped in numerous folds of 
sacred cloth ; rudely carved wooden images ; or shape- 
less pieces, covered with curiously netted cinet, of finely 
braided cocoanut husk, and ornamented with red feathers, 
l^ey vari^ in size, some being six or eight feet long, 
others net more than as many inches.' These repre^ 
senting the spirits they called tU; and those represent- 
ing the national dr family gods, toos, I^to these they 
supposed the god entered at certain seasons^ or in 
answer to the plrayers of the priests. During this ia- 
dwelUng^ of the gods, they imagined even the imagpes 
were very powerful : but when the spirit had departed, 
though they were among the mdst sacred things, their 
extraordinary powers were gope. 

I had repeated conversations with a tahua:rtaraito^y a 
maker of g'ods, whom I met with on a visit to Raiatea. 
As he appeared 'a serioUs inquirer after truth, and I 
could place some confidence in what he lelated, I was 
anxious to know his own opinion as to the idols it had 
be^n his business to make,— whether he really believed 
they were tKe powerful beings which the natives sup- 
posed ; and if so, what donstituted their 'gr^at power 
over the other parts of the tree from which they were 
hewn. He assured me that, although at times he thought 
it was ail deception, and only practised his trade to 
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obtain ihe payment he received for his \i^ork, yet at 
other times he really thought the gods he himself had 
made were powerful beings. It was not, he said, from 
the alteration his tools had effected in the appearance 
of the wood, or the carving with which they were orna- 
mented, but because they had been taken to the temple, 
and were filled with the atua,that they became so pow- 
eiful. 'The images of aito-wood were only exceeded 
in durabihty by those of stone. Some of the letter 
were calcareous or silicious ; but the greater part were 
rude, uncarved, angular columns of basalt, various in 
size, and destitute of carving or polish; they were 
clothed or ornamented with native doth. 

The sacred flag was also used in processions, and 
regarded as an emblem of their deities. 

Throughout Polynesia, the ordinary mediom of com- 
municating or extending supernatural powers was the 
red feather of a small bird found in many of the isianda, 
and the beaiutiful long tail-feathers of ^he tropic* or man- 
of-war bird. For these feathers the gods were supposed 
to have a strong predilection; they were the moat 
yaluable offerings that could be presented ; to them the 
power or influeuce of the god was imparted, a^d through 
them transferred to the objects to which the^ might 
be attached. Among the numerous ceremonies ob- 
served, the va^atua was conspicuous. On these occa- 
sions the-gods were all brought out of the tem]^, the 
sacred coverings removed, scented oils were applied to 
the images, and they were exposed to the sun. At 
these seasons, the parties who wished their emblemfl 
of deity to be impregnated with th^ essence of the gods 
repaired to the ceremony with a number of red feathers, 
which they delivered to the officiating priest. 

The wooden idols being generally hbUow, the feathers 
were deposited in the inside of the imaige, which was 
filled with them. Many idols, however, were solid 
pieces of wood, bound or covered with finely braided 
fibres of the coooanut husk; to these the feathers were 
attached on the outside by small fibrous bands. In 
return for the feathers thus united lo t>«e god, the'parties 
received two or three of the same kind, which had been 
deposited on a former festival in the inside of the 
wooden or inner fold of the cinet idol. These feathers 
were .thought to possess all the properties of the images 
to which they had been attached, and a supernatural 
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influence was supposed to be infused into them. They 
were carefully ii^ound round with very fine cord, the 
extremities alone remaining visible. When this- was 
done, the new-made gods were placed before the larger 
images Arom which they had been taken ; and, lest their 
detachment should induce the god to withhold his power, 
the priest addressed a prayer to the principal deities, 
requesting, them to abide in the red feathers before 
them. At the close of his ubu, or invocation, he declared 
that they were dwelt in or inhabited ^by the gods), and 
delivered them to the parties who had brought the red 
feathers. The feathers, taken home, were deposited 
in small bamboo-canes, excepting when addressed in 
prayer. ' If prosperity attended their owner, it was 
attributed to their infhience, and they were usually 
honoured with a too, or im;i^. Into which they were 
inwrought; and subsequently, pertiaps, an altar^and a 
mde temple were erected for them. - In the event, how- 
ever, of their i»eing attached to an image, this must be 
taken to the larger temple, that the supreme idols might 
sauiction the transfer of their influence. 

Polynesian . temples were either national, local, or 
domestic. The former were depesitories of their prin- 
cipal idols, and the scenes of all great festivals V tiie 
second were those belonging to the several districts ; 
and the third such as were appropriated to the worship 
of family gods. Marae was the name for temple in the 
South Sea islands. All were uncovered, and resem- 
bled oratories rather tiian temples. The national places 
of worship were designated by distinct appellation^. 
TcHm-tabv^O'tea was the napie of several in the South 
Sea idands, especially Of those belonging to the kinff ; 
the word may mean wide-spread sacredne^. -The 
national temples consisted of a number of distftct 
maraes, altars, and sacred dormitories, appropriated 10 
the chief pagan divinitie^ and incldded m one laige 
stone enclosure of considerable extent. . Several of the 
distinct temples contained smaller inner-courts, within 
which the gods were kept. The form of the interior 
or area of their temples was freauently that of a square 
or a parallelogram, the sides of which extended forty 
or fifty feet. Two sides of this space were enclosed ■ 
by a high stone wall ; the front was protected by a 
low fence ; and opposite, a solid pyramidal structure 
was raised, in front of which the images were kept. 
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■nd the Bltaia fixed. These pile* were often immenae. 
That which formed one side' or the sauare nl the larg« 
temple in Atehuru, according to Mr. Wilson, by whoa 
it wai viuted when in a stale of preservation, was two 
hundred and seventy feet lon|;:,ninely-rour wide at the 
base, and fifty feet high, being at the summit one hun- 
dred and eighty feet long, md six wide. A flight oT 
steps led to its summit ; the bottom step iraA six feet 
high. Tile outer stonee of the pyramid, composed of 
coral and basalt, were laid with great ca>e, and hewn 
or squared with immense labour, especially the ttond, 
or comer stones. 

Within the enclosure, the houses of tho priests sod 
keepers of the idols were erected. Ruins of templei 
are found in every situation: on the summit of a hill, 
as at HaevB, where T.ene's temple, nearly one hundred 
and twenty feet et^nare, enclosed with nigh vralls, is 
still standing, almost entire; on the extremity oft 
point of landprojecting into the sesi or in the recessei 
of an extensive and overahadowiag gtove. The trees 




growing wiihin the walls, and around the temple, weis 
sacred ; these were the tall i;yi)ress-like caauarina, ihs 
tatnanu, orcallophyllum, miro, or thespesia, andtheMs. i 
or cordis. These were, excepting the casuarina-tree^ .1 
of large foliage and exuberant growth, their interwowo 
and dark umbrageous branches frequently exotnded tbs Jj 
rays of the sun; and the contrast between the .teiitt V 
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ftlare of a tropical day, and the sombre gloom in the 
depths of these groves, was peculiarly striking. The 
ftntastic contortions in the trunks and tortuous branches 
of the aged trees, the plaintive and moaning sound of 
the wind passing through the leaves of the casuarina, 
often resembling the wild notes of the Eolian harp — 
and the dark wSls of the temple, with the grotesque 
and horrific appearance of the idols — combined to 
inspire extraoniinary emotions of superstitious terror, 
and to nurture that deep feeling of dread which char- 
acterized the worshippers or ^ Tahiti's sanguinary 
deities. 

The priests of the national temples Vere a distinct 
class; the office of .the priesthood was hereditary in 
ail its departments. In the family, according to the 

etriarchal usage, the father was the priest ; in the vil- 
;e or district, the family of the priest was sacred, 
and his- office was held by one who was also a chief. 
The king was sometimes the priest of the nation, and 
the highest sacerdotal dignity was often possessed by 
some member of* the reigning family. The intimate 
connexion between their false religion and pofiticsd 
despotism is, however, most distinctly shown in the 
fact of the king's personifying the god, and receiving 
the otferings brought to the temple, and the prayers of 
the si^licants, which have l;>een frequently presented 
to Tunatoa; the present king of Kaiatea. The only- 
motives by which they were influenced in their reli- 
gious homage, or service, were, with very few excep- 
tions, superstitious fear, revenge towards their enemies, 
B desire to averl the dreadful consequences of the 
anger of the gods, and to secure their sanction and aid 
in the commission of the grossest crimes. 

Their worship consisted in preferring prayers, pre- 
senting offerings, and sacrificing victims. Their u^, 
or prayers, though occasionally brief, were often ex- 
ceedingly protracted, containing many repetitions, and 
appearing as if the suppliants thought they should be 
heard for their much speaking. The petitioner did not 
address the god standing or prostrate, but knelt on one 
knee, sat cross-legged, or in a crouching position, on a 
broad flat stone, leaning his back against an upright 
basaltic column, at the extremity of a smooth pave- 
ment, usually six or ten yards from the front of the 
idol. He threw' down a branc^i of sacred miro on the 
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pavement before the image or altar, and began hn 
iarotaro, or invocation, preparatory to the offering (rf 
his prayer. Pure is the designation of prayer, and 
haamore that of praise, or worship. 

Small pieces of niau, or cocoanut-ieaf, were sus- 
pended in different parts of the temple, to remind tbe 
priest of the order to be observed. They usually ad- 
dressed the god in a shrill, unpleasant, or chanting 
tone of voice, though at times the worship was ex- 
tremely boisterous. That which I have often heard in 
the northern islands was peculiarly so ; and on these 
occasions, when we have induced the priest to repeat 
any of the prayers, they have always recited them in 
these tones. 

I have several of their prayers, but they are vain and 
unmeaning recitations, or abound so much in expres- 
sions and images of licentiousness and crime, as to be 
unfit for translation. The following is an outline* of 
one of the least exceptionable. It was the morning 
prayer, and is called the waking, or awakening, of the 
gods. 

" Awake Roo — awake Tane — awake unnumbered 
progeny of Tane— fiwake Tuu — awake Tuaratai." 
Thus the gods, to the number of twenty, are called 
upon by name, and are. directed to the birds and to 
Roo, the god of morning, and the parent of clouds — to 
the formation and increase of clouds — to the blue cloud, 
the red cloud, and the low hungry cloud, and the horned 
or pointed cloud. They are then directed to mark the 
progress of Roo, the property or offerings of Roo, 
the plaited cocoanut-leaf of Roo, the medium through 
which his influence or power was conveyed to Ws 
image, or through which he received the spirit of the 
offerings. All the gods are then invoked to enter their 
tapau or cocoanut-leaves, and to open Wide their 
mouths. Each one is addressed by name, and it is 
declared, " Here is the food and offering, in or from 
the land or the sea." The gods are then invoked to 
take off the sacredness or restriction, and to hold it 
fast, probably that men may securely attend to their 
avocations. The gods are then supposed to be awa- 
kened, and the priest retires. 

Their offerings included every kind of valuable prop- 
erty : — the fowls of the air, the fishes of the sea, the 
beasts of the field, and the fruits of the earth, together 
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^th their choicest manufactures, were presented. The 
sacrifice was frequently called Taraehasra, a compound 
term, signifying disentangling from guilt ; from tara, to 
untie or loosen, and A<zra, guilt. The animals were 
taken either in part or entire. The fruits and other 
eatables were generally, but not always, dressed. Por- 
tions of the fowls, pigs, or fish, considered sacred, 
dressed with sacred fire within the temple, were offered^ 
the remainder furnished a banquet for the priests and 
other sacred persons, who were privileged to eat of the 
sacrifices. Those portions appropriated to the gods 
were deposited on the /a^a or altar, which was of wood. 
Domestic altars, or those erected near the corpse of a 
departed friend, were small square wicker structures ; 
those in the public temple were large, «and usually 
eight or ten feet high. The surface of the , altar was 
supported by a number of wooden posts or pillars, often 
curiously carved, and polished. The altars were 
covered with sacred boughs, and ornamented with a 
border or fringe of rich yeUo w plantain-leaves. Besides 
these, there were smaller altars connected with the 
temples; some resembling a small/round table, sup- 
ported by a single post fixed in the ground. Occasion- 
ally the carcass of the hog presented in sacrifice was 
placed jDn the large altar, while the heart and some 
other ^internal parts were laid on this smaller altar, 
which was called a/afa aiai. The pigs, &c., when pre- 
sented alive, received the sacred mark, and ranged the 
district at liberty ; when slain, they were exceedingly 
anxious to avoid breaking a bone, or disfiguring the 
animsd. One method pf killing them was by holding 
the pig upright on its legs, placing a strong stick hori-' 
zontally under its throat, and another across upon its 
neck, and then pressing them together until the animal 
was strangled. Another plan was, by bleeding the pig 
to death, washing the carcase with the blood, and then 
placing it in a crouching position on the altar. Offer- 
ings and sacrifices of every kind, whether dressed or 
not, were placed upon the altar, and remained there 
until decomposed. The heat of the climate and fre- 
quent rain accelerated this process, yet the atmo- 
sphere in the vicinity of the maraes was frequently 
most offensive. 

Animals, fruits, Ac. were not the only articles, pre- 
sented to their idols ; the most affecting part of their 
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aacriflcing was the frequent immolation of human vic- 
tims. These, in the technical language of the priests, 
were called ^A. They were offered in seasons of war, 
at great national festivals, during the illness of tbeir 
rulers, and on the erection of their temples. I have 
been informed by several of the inhabitants of Maeva, 
tiiat the foundation of some of the buildings, for the 
abode of their gods, was actually laid in human aacii- 
fices ; that at least the ciintral pillar, supporting the 
roof of one of the sacred houses at Maeva, was planted 
upon the body of a man, who had been offered aa a 
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Tictim to the sanguinary deity aflerward to be depos- 
ited there. The unhappy vrretches selected were 
eilher captives taken in war, or individuals "who had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the chiefs or the 
priests. When they were wanted, a stone was, at Uie 
request of the priest, sent by the king to the chief of 
the district from which the victims were required. If 
the stone was received, it was an indication of an 
intention to comply with the requisition. It is a sin- 
gular fact, that the cruelty of the practice extended not 
only to individuals, but to families and districts. When 
an individual had been taken as a sacrilice, the family 
to which he belonged was lei^arded as tabu or devoted ; 
and when another was required, it was more frequently 
taken from that family than any other : and a district 
from which sacrilices hiid been taken waa, in the s^ne 
way, considered as devoted ; and hence, when it was 
known ttjat any ceremoriies were near, on which 
human sacrifices were usually offered, the members of 
tabu families, or others who had reason to fear they 
were selected, fled to the mountajns, and hid them- 
eehes in the caverns till the ceremony waa over. At 
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n public meeting in Raiatea, Paumoana, a native chief- 
tain, alluded to this practice in terms resembling these: 
—How great our dread of our former gods ! Are there 
not some here who have fled from their houses, to 
avoid being taken for sacrifices ? Yes ! 1 know the 
cave in which they were concealed. 

In general, the victim was unconscious of his doohi, 
until suddenly stunned by a blow from a club or a stone, 
sometimes from the hand of the vety chief on whom he 
was depending as a guest for the rights' of hospitality. 
He was usually murdered on the spot — ^his body placed 
in a long basket of cocoanut-leaves, and carried to the 
temple. Here it was offered, not by consuming it with 
fire, but by placing it before the idol. The priest, in 
dedicating it, took out one of the eyes, placed it on & 

Elantain-leaff arid handed it to the king, who raised it to 
is mouth as if desirous to eat it, but passed it to one of the 
priests or attendants, stationed near him for the purpose 
of receiving it. At intervals during the prayers some 
of the hair was plucked off, and placed before the god ; 
and when the ceremony was over, the body was wrapped 
in the basket of cocoanqt-leaves, and frequently de- 
posited on the branches of an adjacent tree* After re- 
maining a considerable time, it was taken down, and 
the bones were buried beneath the rude paVement of 
the marae. These horrid rites were not unfrequent, 
and the number offered at their great festivals was truly 
appalling. 

. The seasons of worship were both stated and occa- 
sioned. The latter were those in which the gods were 
sought under national calamities, as the' desolation of 
war, or the alarming illness of the king or chiefs. In 
addition to the rites connected with actual war, there 
were two that followed its termination. The principal 
of these, JRau mata vehi raa, was designed to purify the 
land fronv the defilement occasioned by the incursions 
or devastations of an enemy, who had perhaps ravaged 
the country, demolished the temples, destroyed or mu- 
tilated the idols, broken down the altars, and used as 
fiiel the unus, or curiously carved pieces of wood mark- 
ing the sacred places of interment, and emblematical of 
tiis or spirits; Preparatory to this ceremony, the tem- 
ples were rebuilt, new altars reared, new images, in- 
spired or inhabited by the gods, placed in the maraes, 
and fresh imus erected. 

M2 
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At the close of the rites in the new temples, the 
parties repaired to the sea-beach, where the chief priest 
offered a short prayer, and the people dragged a small 
net of cocoanut-leaves through a shallow part of the sea, 
and usually detached small fragments of coral from the 
bottom, which were brought to the shore. These were 
denominated fish, and were delivered to the priest, who 
conveyed them to the temple, and deposited them on 
the altar, offering at the same time an lUnt or prayer, to 
induce the gods to cleanse the land from pollution, that 
it might be pure as the coral fresh from the sea. It 
was now supposed safe to abide on the soil, and appro- 
priate its produce to the purposes of support ; but had 
not this ceremony been performed, death would have 
been anticipated. 

The maui fata, altar-raising, was connected with the 

E receding rites. No human victim was slain, but num- 
ers of pigs, with abundance of plantains, &c., were 
placed upon the altars, which were newly ornamented 
with bcanches of the sacred miro, and.yellow leaves of 
the cocoanut-tree. These rites extended to every marae 
in the island, and were designed to secure rain and fer- 
tility for the country gained by conquest, or recovered 
from invasion. 

Besides these, the chief occasional services were 
those connected with the illness of their rulers, which 
was supposed to be inflicted by the gods for some offence 
of the chiefs or people. Long and frequent prayers 
were offered to avert their anger^ and prevent death. 
But, supposing the gods were always influenced by the 
same motives as themselves, they imagined that the 
cflicacy of their prayers would be in exact proportion to 
the value of the offerings with which they were accom- 
panied. Hence, when the symptoms of disease were 
violent and alarming, if the sufferer was a chief of rank, 
the fruits of whole fields of plantains, and a hundred or 
more pigs, have been taken to the marae, and frequently, 
besides these, a number of men, with ropes round their 
necks, have been also led to the temple, and presented 
before the idol. The prayers of the priests have often 
been interrupted by the ejaculatory addresses of the 
men, calling on the god by name and exclaiming, " Be 
not angry, or let thy wrath be appeased ; here we are : 
look on us and be satisfied," &c. It does not appear 
that these men were a[ctually sacrificed, but probably 
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ther a^iearcil in this humiliating manner with ropes 
tixmt their necks, to propitiate the deity, and tashow 
their readiness to die, if it should be required. 

While these ceremonies were observed, the pro^reaa 
of the disease was marlied by the friends of the afflicted 
■wi\,h intense anxiety. If recovery followed, it waa 
attributed to the pacittcation of the deitiea; but if the 
disease increased, or terminated fatally, the god waa 
regarded as inexorable, and waa usually banished from - 
the temple, and his image destroyed. 

Religious rites were coQnected with almost every act 
of their lives. An uAu or prayer waa offered before 
they ate their food, when they tilled their ground, planted 
their gardens, built their houses, launched their canoes, 
cast their nets, and commenced or concluded a Journey. 
The flrpt fish taken periodically on their shores, to- 
gether with a number of kinds regarded aS sacred, wero 
conveyed to the altar. The first fruits of their orchards 
and gardens were also laumaha, or offered with a por- 
tion of their live-stock, which consisted of pigs, dogs, 
and fowls, as it was supposed death would be iii^cted 
on the owner or the occupant of the land . from which 
the god should not receive such acknowledgment. 

The bure arii, a ceremony in which the king acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the gods, was attended with 
considerable pomp ; but one of the principal stated 
festivals was the pae atua, which was held eve^ three 
moons. On these occasions all the idols were Mon^ 
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from their sacred depositoiyt &nd meJieu^ or exposed to 
the sun ; the cloth in which they had been kept was re- 
moved, and the feathers in the inside of the hollow idols 
were taken out. The images were then anointed with 
fragrant oil ; new feathers, brought by their worshippers, 
were de(>osited in the inside of the hollow idols, and 
folded in new sacred cloth ; after a number of ceremo- 
nies, they were carried back to their dormitories in 
the temple. Large quantities of food were provided for 
the entertainment which followed the religious rites of 
the pae atua. 

The most singular of their stated ceremonies was the 
maoa raa matahiti, ripening or completing of the year. 
This festival was regularly observed in Huahine : al- 
though I do not know that it was universal, vast nmlti- 
tudes assembled. In general the men only engaged in 
pagan festivals ; but men, women, and children attended 
at this: the females, however, were not allowed to 
enter the sacred enclosure. A sumptuous banquet was 
held annually at the time of its observance, which was 
regulated by the blossoming of reeds. 

Their rites and worship were in many respects singu- 
lar, but in none more so than in the ripening of the year, 
which was regarded as a kind of annual acknowledg- 
ment to the gods. When the prayers were finished at 
the marae, and the banquet ended, a jisage prevailed 
much resembling the popish custom of mass for souls 
in Durgatory. Each individual returned to his home, or 
to his family marae, there to offer special prayers for the 
spirits of departed relatives, that they might be liberated 
from the po^ or state of night, and ascend to rohutunoa- 
noa^ the mount Miru of Polynesia, or return to this 
world, by entering into the body of one of its inhab- 
itants. 

They did not suppose, according to the generally re- 
ceived doctrine of transmigration, that the spirits who 
entered the body of some dweller upon e^rth would 
permanently remain there, but only come and inspire 
the person to declare future events, or execute any other 
commission from the supernatural beings on whom they 
imagined they were constantly dependents 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Description of Polynesian idols— Hnman sacrifiees— Anthropophagism— 
Islands in wbich it prevails— Motives and circumstances under wbicb it is 
practised— Tradition of its existence in Sir Charles Sanders's Island— Ex- 
tensive prevalence of sorcery and divination— Views of the natives on the 
subject of Satanic influence— Demons — Imprecations— Modes of incantation 
— Horrid and fatal ^ects supposed to result from sorcery— Impotency of 
enchantment on Europeans— Native remedied for 8orcery~Native oracles— 
Buaatapena— Means of inspiration— Effects on the priest inspired — Manner 
of delivering the responses— Circumstances at Rurutu and lluabiiie— In- 
tercourse between the priest i|nd the god— Augury by the death of victima 
— ^Augury by the stars and clouds— Divination for the detection of dieft. 

The system of idolatry which prevailed among a 
people separated from the majority of their species by 
trackless oceans, and possessing the means, not only of 
subsistence, but of comfort, in an unusual degree, pre- 
sents amost affecting exhibition of imbecility, absurdity, 
and degradation. Whether we consider its influence 
over the individual, the family^ or the nation, through 
the whole period of life — its oppressive exactions, its 
frequent and foolish rites, its murderous sacrifices, the 
engines of its power, and the objects of its homage and 
its dread — it is impossible to contemplate it without 
augmented thankfulness for the blessings of revelation, 
and increased compassion for those inliabiting^' the dark 
places of the earth." 

The idols of the heathen are in general appropriate 
emblems of the beings they worship and fear ; and if 
we contemplate those of the South Sea islanders, they 
present to our notice all that is adapted to awaken our 
pity. The idols of Tahiti were generally shapeless 
pieces of wood, from one to four feet long, covered with 
cinet of cocoanut-fibres, ornamented with yellow and 
scarlet feathers. Oro was a straight log of hard casua- 
rina wood, six feet in length, uncarved, but decorated 
with feathers. The gods of some of the adjacent islands 
exhibit a greater variety of form and structure. The 
accompanying wood-cut contains several of these. 

The figure in the centre, No. 1, exhibits a correct 
front view of Taaroa, the supreme dieity of Polynesia, 
who is generally regarded as the creator of the worldi 

M3 
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and the parent of gods and men. The image from 
which this was taken is nearly four feet liigh, and twelve 
or fifteen inches broad, carved out of a solid piece of 
close, white, durable wood. In addition to the number 
of images or demigods forming the features of his face, 
and studding the outside of his body, and which were 
designed to show the multitudes of gods .that had pro- 
ceeded from him, his body is hollow, and when taken 
from the temple at Ruriitu, in which for many genera- 
tions he had been worshipped, a number of sm^l idols 
were found in the cavity. They had perhaps been de- 
posited there to imbibe his supernatural power, prior 
to their being removed to a distance to receive, as his 
representatives, divine honours. The opening to the 
cavity was at the back, the whole of which might be 
removed. No. 2 is Terongo, one of the principal gods, 
and his three sons. No. 3 is an image of TebusS^ina, 
three sous of Kongo, a principal deity in the Hervey 
Islands. The name is probably analogous to Orono in 
Hawaii, though distinct from Oro in Tahiti. No. 4 ex- 
hibits a sacred ornament of a canoe from the island of 
Huahine. The two figures at the top are images wor- 
shipped by fishermen, or those frequenting the sea. 
The two small idols at the lower comers of the plate 
No. 5 are images of oramatuas, or demons. The gods 
of Rarotogna were, some of them much, larger ; Mr. 
Bourne, in 1825, saw fourteen, about twienty feet long, 
and six feet wide. 

Such were the objects the inhabitants of these islands 
were accustomed to supplicate ; and to appease or avert 
the anger of which they devoted, not only every valua- 
ble article they posses3ed, but murdered their fellow-crea- 
tures, and offered their blood. Human victims were sacri- 
ficed to Taaroa, Oro, and several others. The eye was pre- 
sented to the king. The natives state that they regarded 
the eye as the organ or emblem of power. It has been 
supposed that the circumstance of the priests' offering 
the eye, the most precious part of the victim, to the 
king, who appeared to eat it, indicated their having for- 
merly devoured the men they had sacrificed. I do not 
regard this fact as affording any very strong evidence, 
although I have not the least doubt that the inhabitants 
of several of- the South Sea islands have eaten human 
flesh. 

From the many favourable traits in their character, 
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w« have been unwilling to believe they had ever been 
cannibals ; the conviction of our mistake has, however, 
been impressed by evidence so various and multiplied 
as to preclude uncertainty. Their mythology led them 
to suppose that the spirits of the dead are eaten by the 
gods or demons^ and that the spiritual part of their sacri- 
fices is eaten by the spirit of the idol before whom it is 
presented. Birds resorting to the temple were said to 
feed upon the bodies of the human sacrifices ; and it 
was imagined the god approached the temple in Ihe 
bird, and thus devoured the victims placed upon the 
altar. In some of the islands, *' man-eater'' was an 
epithet of the principal deities ; and it was probably iit 
connexion with this that ^*^f^ Ving, Trhn oftdtn prrinnntrrl 




cannibals; the in-^ 
habitants of the Palliser or Pearl Islands, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Tahiti, to the eastward, are the 
same. A most afifecting instance of their anthropopha- 
gism is related by recent visiters ; who state that a cap- 
tive female child, pining with hunger, on begging a morsel 
of food from the cruel and conquering invaders of her 
native island, received a piece of her own father's flesh ! 
The bodies of prisoners in war, or enemies slain in 
battle, appear to have been eaten by most of the Her- 
vey islanders, who reside a short distance to the west 
of the Society group. There were several inducements 
to this horrid practice. The New-Zfealanders ate the 
bodies of their enemies, that they might imbibe their 
courage, &c. Hence they exulted in their banquet on 
a celebrated warrior ; supposing that when they had de- 
voured his flesh, they should be imbued with his valiant^ 
and daring spirit. I am not certain that this was the* 
motive by which the eastern Polynesians were influ- 
enced, but one principal design of their wars was to ob- 
tain men to eat. Hence, when dwelling in their encamp- 
ment, and clearing the brushwood, &c. from the place 
in which they expected to engage the enemy, they ani- 
mated each other to the work in the following terms : 
** Clear away well, that we may kill and eat, and have a 
good feast to-day." To " kill and eat'* was the haughty 
warrior's threat ; and to be " killed and eaten," the dreaa 
of the vanquished and the exile. In the island of Karo« 
togna they cut oS the heads of the slain, piled them 
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in heaps within the temple, and famished the hanqnet 
of victory with their bodies. 

The desire of revenge, or the satisfaction resulting 
from actusdly devouring an enemy, was not their only 
motive. The craving of nature and the pangs of famine 
often led to this unnatural crime. It was the frequent 
inducement in the Marquesas, and also in the Hervey 
Islands. In Maute, Metiaro, and Atiu seasons of scar- 
city .are severely felt; and, to satisfy their hunger, a 
number of persons, at the hour of midnight, have stolen 
a man from a neighbouring residence, killed, and eaten 
him at once. Mr. Bourne, who visited the islands in 
1835, states that members of the same family are not 
safe; and so awful is their wretchedness, that this 
horrid cruelty is practised towards those who in civil- 
ized communities are the objects of most endearing at- 
tachment: the husband has preyed upon the body of 
his wife, and the parent upon his child, in a most revolt- 
ing manner, without subjecting it to any prefvious pre- 
paration. These facts are too painfhl and barbarous to 
admit detail. Another, and perhaps more criminal mo- 
tive than either revenge or want led some to the per- 
tioii of these appalling deeds ; this was the indul- 
nce, of their depraved and vitiated appetite. 
\ In the little island of Tapuaemanu, between Eimeo 
^d Huahine, tradition states that there were for- 
merly cannibals. In the reign of Tamatafetu, an ances- 
tor of the present ruler, it is related, that when a man 
,yoi stout or corpulent habit went to the island, or low- 
^ land on the reef, he was seldom heard, of afterward. 
\ The people of the island imagined those thus missing 
I were destroyed by the sharks : but for many years the 
I servants of the king followed them to the island on 
I the reef, and having murdered, baked them there. 
J When the bodies were baked, they wrapped them in 
/ leaves of the hibiscus and plantain, as they were accus- 
j tomed to wrap their eels, or other fish, taken and cooked 
\ on the island ; they then carried them to the interior, 
\ where the king and his servants feasted on them. Their 
\ deeds, were at length discovered by Feito, the wife of 
\the king. She was in the house on one occasion, and, 
as they supposed, asleep, when she overheard the king 
and his servants planning the death of Tebuoroo, her 
brother. Anxious to save her brother's life, she revealed 
to him the purpose of the chief. He communicated it 
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to the raatiras, or fanners, who immediately repaired to 
the marae of Taaroa to inquire what they should do; 
and left with a unanimous determination to destroy 
their chiefv Two men, Mehoura and Raiteanui, were 
appointed to hide themselves near his place of bathipg^ 
and when the chief came to bathe, they killed him with 
stones. A native of this island related the above state- 
ment within the last two years, at a public meeting held 
near the place where it is reported to have occurred, 
and afterward in private stated that it was according to 
their traditions. Mr. Barflf, to whom 1 am indebted for 
the tradition, adds, " The people affirmed it to be true.** 
This unnatural crime does not appear to have been 
general ; and the above is the only direct account that 
we have of its existence in what are properly the So- 
ciety Islands. It is not probable that it will ever be re- 
vived ; and at a recent public meetings in alluding to it, 
as illustrative of the former, and contrasting it with the 

E resent state of the people, the native speaker concluded 
y saying, " Behold, uiider the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
this land, where man-eaters have dwelt, has become a 
land of neighbours and of brethren." 

No people in the world, in ancient or modem times, 
appear to have been more superstitious than the South 
Sea islanders, or to have been more entirely under the 
influence of dread from imaginary demons, or super- 
natural beings. They had not only their major but their 
minor demons, or spirits, and all the minute ramifica- 
tions of idolatry. Sorcery and witchcraft were exten- 
sively practised. By this art, the sorcerers pretended 
to be able to inflict the most painful maladies, and 
to deprive of life the victims of their mysterious rites. 

It is unnecessary now to inquire whether Satanic 
agency affects the bodies of men. We know this was 
the fact at the time our Saviour appeared on earth. 
Many of the natives of these islands are firmly per- 
suaded, that while they were idolaters their bodies 
were subject to most excruciating sufferings, from the' 
direct operation of Satanic power. In this opinion they 
might be mistaken, and that which they regarded as the 
effect of superhuman agency might be only the influ- 
ence of imagination, or the result of poison. But 
considering the undisputed exercise of such an influ-« 
ence, recognised in the declarationis and miracles of oar 
Lord and of his apostles, .existing not only in heathen 
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but Jewish society, and considering, in connexion with 
this, the undisputed dominion, moral and intellectnal, 
which the powers of darkness held over those who were 
entirely devoted to the god of this world, it does not 
appear impossible, or inconsistent with the supreme 
government of God, that these subordinate powers 
should be permitted to exert an influence over their 
persons, and that communities, so wholly given to 
idolatry of the most murderous and diabolic^ kinds, 
should be considered corporeally, as well as spiritually, 
to be lying " in the wicked one." In addition to the 
firm beUef which many who were sorcerers, or agents 
of the infernal powers, and others who were the victims 
of incantation, still maintain, some of the early mission- 
aries are disposed to think this was the fact. Since 
the natives have embraced Christianity, they believe 
they are now exempt from an influence to which they 
were subject during the reign of the evil spirit. 

Individuals among the most intelligent of the people 
sometimes express their deliberate conviction, that it 
is because they live under the dispensation or govern- 
ment of Jesus Christ that they are now exempt from 
those bodily suflerings to which they were exposed 
while they were willing and zealous ^devotees of idols. 
It is, I believe, also an indisputable fact, that those 
kinds of violent, terrific, and fatal corporeal agony 
which they attributed to this agency have altogether 
ceased, since the subversion of that system, of which 
it was so dreadful a part. I am not prepared to pro- 
nounce the opinions many of the natives still hold as 
altogether imaginative : at the same time, the facts that 
have come to my knowledge, during my residence 
among them, have led me to desire the most satisfac- 
tory evidence for rejecting them. 

Witchcraft and sorcery they considered the peculiar 
province of an inferior order of supernatural beings. 
The names of the principal oramatuas were Mau-ri, 
Bua-rai, and Tea-fao. They were considered the most 
malignant of beings, exceedingly irritable and impla- 
cable ; they were not confined to the sculls of departed 
warriors or the images made for them, but were occa- 
sionally supposed to resort to the sheUs from the sea- 
shore, especially a beautiful kind of murex, the mures 
ramoces. These shells were kept by the sorcerers, and 
the peculiar singing noise perceived on applying the 
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▼alve to the ear, was imagined to proceed from the 
demon it contained. 

These were the kinds of beings invoked by the 
wizards or sorcerers. Different names were applied to 
their arts, according to the rites employed, or the effects 
produced. Tahu, or tahutahu, natinatiaha, or pifao, 
were the general terms employed, both for sorcery and 
the performance of it. Tahu, in general, signifies to 
kindle, and is much the same in import as ahikuni, the 
word for sorcery in the Sandwich Islands. The appli- 
cation of fire was, common to both. Natinati signifies 
involved, entangled, and knotted: aha, is cinet; and the 
persons afflicted with this were supposed to be pos- 
sessed by a d£mon, who was twisting and knotting their 
inside, and thus occasioning most excruciating pain 
and death. Pifao si^ifies a hook or barb; and is also 
indicative of the condition of those under the visitation 
of evil spirits, who were holding them in agony as 
severe as if transfixed by a barbed spear or hook. 

Incantations, sometimes commenced with an impre- 
cation or curse, either by the priest or the offended 
party^ and it was usually denounced in the name of the 
gods of the party, or of the king, or some oramatua. 
The poor people entertained the greatest horror of this 
mode of vengeance, as it was generally considered 
fatal, unless, by engaging a more powerful demon, its 
effects could be counteracted. 

This dreadful system of iniquity and demon tyranny 
was complex and intricate. The party using sorcery 
against another, whose destruction they designed, 
employed a tahutahu, or a taataobu-tara, whose influ- 
ence with the demons. procured their co-operation, and 
was supposed to induce the tii, or spirit, to enter into 
the victim of their malice. 

Prayers, offerings, and the accustomed mysteries, 
however numerous, were not sufficient for this purpose. 
It was necessary to secure something connected with 
the body of the object of vengeance — the parings of the 
nails, a lock of the hair, the saliva from the mouth, or 
other secretions from the body, or else a portion of the 
food which the person was to eat. This was con- 
sidered as the vehicle by which the demon entered the 
person, who afterward became possessed. It was 
called the tubu, growing, or causing to grow. Whea 
procured, the lata war performed ; the sorcerer took 
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the hair, saliva, or other substance that had belonged 
to his victim, to his house or marae, performed his 
incantations over it, and offered his prayers ; the demon 
was then supposed to enter the tubu, and through it 
the individual, who suffered from the enchantment. If 
it was a portion of food, similar ceremonies were 
observed, suid the piece of bread-fruit, fish, &c., sup- 
posed by this process to be impregnated by the demon, 
was placed in the basket of the person for whom it was 
designed; and, if eaten, inevitable destruction was 
expected to follow. 

The use of the portable spittoon by the Sandwich 
Island chiefs, in which the saliva was carefully de- 
posited, carried by a confidential servant, and buried 
every morning, and the custom of the Tahitians in scru- 
pulously burning or burying the hair when cut off, and 
also furnishing to each individual his distinct basket 
for food, originated in their dread of sorcery by any of 
these means. When the tara had been performed, and 
the tubu secured, the effects were violent, and death 
speedy. The most acute agonies and terrific distor- 
tions of the bpdy were often experienced ; the wretched 
sufferer appeared in a state of frantic madness, or, as 
they expressed it, torn by the evil spirit, while he 
foamed and writhed under his dreadful power. 

On one occasion, Mr. Nptt sent two native boys, who 
were his servants, from Eimeo to Tahiti, for taro, or 
arum-roots. The man under whose care it was grow- 
ing was a sorcerer : he was from home, I believe — but 
the boys, according to the directions they had received, 
went to the field, and procured the roots for which they 
had been sent. Before they had departed, the person 
who^ had charge of the field returned, and was so 
enraged, that he pronounced the most dreadful impre- 
cations upon one, if not both of them, threatening them 
with the pifao. The boys returned to Eimeo, but 
apparently took no notice of the threatening. One of 
them was shortly afterward taken ill ; and the impre- 
cation of the sorcerer being made known to his friends, 
it was immediately concluded that he was possessed by 
the evil spirit. Alarming symptoms rapidly increased, 
and some of the missionaries went to see him in this 
state. On entering the place where he lay, a most 
appalling spectacle was presented. The youth was 
lying on the ground, writhing in anguish, foaming at 
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the mouth, his 63^68 apparently ready to start from his 
head, his countenance exhibiting' every form of terrific 
distortion and pain, his limbs agitated with violent and 
involuntary convulsions. The friends of the boy were 
standing round, filled with horror at what they con- 
sidered the effects of the malignant demon ; ^md the 
sufferer shortly afterward expired in dreadful agonies. 
In general, the effects of incantations were more grad- 
ual in their progress, and less sudden, though equally 
fatal in their termination. 

The belief of the people in the power of the sorcerers 
remained unshaken until the. renunciation of idolatry, 
and the whole population were cpnsequently kept in 
most humiliating and slavish fear of the demons. No 
rank or class was supposed to be exempt from their 
fatal influence. The young prince of Taiarabu, Te-arii- 
na-vaho-roa, brother of the late king^ was by many of 
the people considered as destroyed by Metia, a prophet 
of Oro, and a celebrated Sorcerer, who had sometimes 
been known to threaten even the king himself with the 
effects of his indignation. " Give up, give up," was* the 
language he on one occasion employed, when address- 
ing the king, " lest I bend my strong bow ;'' in allusiony 
it is supposed, to his pretended influence with the 
demon. Whole families were sometimes destroyed. 
In Huahine, out of eight, one individual alone survives ; 
seven, it is imagined, having been cut off by one 
sorcerer. 

The imprecation was seldom openly denounced, unless 
the agent of the powers of darkness imagined his victim 
had little prospect of escape, and that his family were 
not likely to avenge his death. In general these mys- 
teries were conducted with that secrecy which best 
comported with such works of darkness. Occasionally 
the tsdiutahu employed his influence with the evil spirit 
to revenge some insult or injury he or his relatives had 
. received ; but more frequency he exercised it for hire. 
From his employers he. received his fee and his direc- 
tions, and having procured the tubu, or instrument of 
acting on his victim, repaired to his own rude marae, 
performed his diabolical rites, delivered over the indi- 
vidual to the demon he invoked, imploring the spirit to 
enter into the wretch, and inflict the most dreadful 
bodily sufferings, terminate at length the mortal ex- 
istence, and then hurry the spirit to the jp 0, or state of 
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night, and there pursue the dreadful work of tortnre. 
These were the infernal Is^Kmrs of the tahutahu or the 
pifao, the wizard or the sorcerer ; and these, according 
to the superstitions of the people, their terrific results. 

It is possible that in some instances these snffcnings 
may have been the effects of imag^ination, and a deep 
impression on the mind of the afflicted individual that 
no was selected as the victim of some insatiable demoa^s 
rage. Imagining he was already delivered to his power, 
hope was abandoned, death deemed inevitable, and the 
infatuated sufferer became the victim of despair. It is 
also possible that poison, of which the natives had seve- 
ral kmds, vegetable and animal (some few of which they 
have stated as capable of destroying human life), might 
have produced the violent convulsions that sometimes 
preceded dissolution. It is probable that into the piece 
of food over which the sorcerer performed his enchant- 
ments he introduced a portion of poison whieh would 
prove fatal to the individual by whom it should be eaten. 
Indeed, some of the sorcerers, since their conversion 
to Christianity, and one of them on his death-bed, con- 
fessed that this had been practised, and that they sup- 
posed the poison had occasioned the death which had 
been attributed to their incantations. Others, however, 
still express their belief, that they were so completely 
under the dominion of the evil spirit that his power ex- 
tended to the body as well as to the mind. I offer no 
opinion on this matter, but confine myself to stating the 
sentiments of the people, and some of the facts con- 
nected with the same. It has been a subject of frequent 
conversation with several of the most reflecting among 
the natives, who, since they have become Christians, 
have expressed their deliberate belief that their bodies 
were subject to Satanic agency. 

It is a singular fact, that while the practice con- 
tinued with all its supernatural influence among the 
natives, the sorcerers invariably confessed that incan- 
tations were harmless when employed upon Europeans: 
several have more than once been threatened with 
sorcery, and there is reason to believe it has been put 
to the test upon them. The sorcerers have always 
declared that they could not prevail with the white 
men, because such were under the keeping of a more 
powerful Being than the spirits they could engage 
against them, and therefore were secure. The native 
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misBionaiiea, in different islands, have also been threat- 
ened with sorcery from the idolaters among- whom they 
have endeavoured tointroduce Christianity. They have 
always defied the sorcerers and their demons, telling 
them that Jehovah would protect them from their machi- 
nations ; and, though frequently exposed to incanta- 
tions, have never sustained the slightest injury. 

The sentiments entertained by the natives relative to 
the character of these supernatural beings led them to 
imagine them to be such as they were themselves, only 
endowed with greater powers. They supposed that in 
all their actions they were influenced by motives exactly 
corresponding with those that operated upon their own 
minds ; hence they believed that even spirits could be 
diverted from their purposes by the offer of a larger 
bribe than they had received to carry it into effect, or 
that the eSbrta of one til could be neutralized or counter- 
acted by those of another more powerful. 

.Under the influeuce of these opinions, when any one 
was suffering from incantations, if he oc-his friends pos- 
sessed property,, they immediately employed another 
Borceret. This person was frequently called a faalere, 
causing to move or slide, who, on receiving his fee, 
was generally desired first to discover who had prac- 
tised the incantations which it was supposed had in- 
duced the sufferings : as soon as he had accomplished 
this, he was employed with more costly presents to 
engage the aid of his demons, that the agony and death 
they bad endeavoured to iof id upon the subject of their 
maUgnaot efforts might revert to themselves — and if the 
demon employed by the second party was . equally 
powerful with that employed by the first, and their 
presents more valuable, it was generally supposed that 
they were successful. 

How affeclins is the view these usages afford of the 
mythology of mese rude untutored children of nature ! 
How debasing their ideas of those beings on whom they 
considered themselves dependent, and whose service 
they regarded as the principal business of their lives ! — 
how degrading and brutalizing such sentiments, and 
how powerful their eflect must have been, in cherishing 
that deadly hatred which often found but too congenid 
a home in their bosoms! They were led to imagine 
that these superhuman beings were engaged in per- 
petual conflict with each other, employing their dreadful 
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powers, at the instigation of their priests, in afflictiiig 
with deepest misery, and ultimately destroying, the 
devotees of some rival demon. 

A mythology so complicated, and a system of idolatiy 
so extensive and powerful as that which prevailed in the 
South Sea islands, led the people not only to consider 
themselves as attended and governed by Uie gods, bat 
also induced to seek their direction, and submit to their 
decision, in every event of interest or importance. 
Every island had its oracle ; and divination, in various 
forms, was almost universally practised by the priests. 

In many respects, the oracles of the Polyiiesians 
resembled those of the ancients ; in some they differed. 
Oro, the grea^ national idol, was generaUy supposed to 
give the responses to the priests, who sought to know 
the will of the gods, or the issue of events ; and at Opoa, 
this being considered as the birth-place of the god, was 
the most celebrated oracle of the people. It does not 
Appear that there were any persons specially appointed 
to consult the gods. The priest who officiated in other 
services presented the offerings, and proposed the inqui- 
ries of those who thus sought supernatural direction. 

No event of importance was determined, nor any 
enterprise of hazard or consequence undertaken, with- 
out in the first instance inquiring of the gods its result. 
The priest was directed, as they expressed it, to spread 
the matter before the idol, and to wait the intimation 
of his will, or the prediction of its consequences. The 
priest, who was called taura, or tairoiro, repaired to the 
temple, presented the offerings, and proposed the inquiry, 
while the parties by whom he was employed anxiously 
waited his report. 

In all matters of great and national importance, how- 
ever, the gods were generally consulted by the huaa 
tapena, or dedicated hog. The animkl was strangled, 
the hair singed or burnt off by the apphcation of torches 
of reeds, and the hog was conveyed to the sacred pave- 
^.^ ment in front of the depository of the idol. It vras 

:, ^''' there emfe owelled, and if the movemen ts of the ^Bt^E" 

after beiT^^^ken-ou^^^ere jpitek- Ul Luntiimfidr-i t ri^ 
J re^rded' as aiTgTnen- of success. This mode of col, 

's- suiting the god was generally resorted to prior to enJ 

gaging in war, or during the existence of hostilitit _ 
The hog was now bathed with its own blood, aiid the 
priest offered his prayers over it, aiKl then laid tho 
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sacred cocoanut-leaf around it, as the tap^u, or means 
by- which the god might enter, and through the sacrifice 
manifest his will. The heart and its appurtenances 
were placed on the small altar, while the carcass was 
placed with great care in an upright position on the 
large altar. The priest then preferred the claims of the 
people, and the several orders of diviners took their 
station near the victim, to watch the indications of the 
god's designs, while the men, women, and children of 
the island waited without to know the result. The fol- 
lowing were the principal omens. If the hog continued \ 
for a given period without exhibiting any change, it was 
an indication of nnntinnpH rnngnpj^t flud ftp^jj t^Mhff" 
party-Tjflfeqngjt*^ If the hinder pairts of the pig sunk, \ 
while the fore-part remained stationary, it was regarded 1 
as an indication that the enemy was restrained by the j 
gods, and that peace might be concluded; and such / 
intimation was invariably attended to. If the middle of 
the back sunk, while the fore and hinder parts remained ; 
stationary, it was an indication that neither army should j 
be overcome ; but that both, after sustaining some loss, / 
should claim the victory. If some parts of the surface / 
of the animal, which had been covered with blood, , 
changed colour, while other parts continued red, it sig- i 
nified that both armies should alternately experience 
victory and defeat. If the back was bent to one side, 
it indicated that the front rank of both armies should be 
destroyed, but the rear escape. If one eye closed, it 
showed that the opposing chiefs should be conquered, 
or one of them taken. If the hinder parts of the sacri- i 
fice became enlarged, it indicated that the party offering ' 
it would be overcome, and consequently predisposed 
them to retreat, or sue for peace. 

In the Sandwich Islands, the king, personating the 
god, uttered the responses of the oracle from his con- 
cealment in a frame of wicker-work. In the southern 
islands, the priest usuaHy addressed the image, into 
which it was imagined the god entered when any one 
came to inquire his will. Sometimes the priest slept 
all night near the idol, expecting his communication in 
a dream ; at other times it was given in the cry of a 
bird, whose resort was in the precincts of ^lis temple ; in 
the sighing of the breeze among the entwining branches 
of the tall and slender trees around the temple ; or in 
the shrill, squeaking articulations of some of the priests. 
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When the priest returned to those by whom he had 
been employed, if an unfavourable answer had been 
given, the project was at once abandoned, however 
favourable other circumstances might appear. If the 
answer was propitious, arrangements were forthwith 
made for its prosecution ; but if no answer had been 
given, nq further steps were then taken ; it was con- 
sidered to be restrained by the idol, and was left ia 
abeyance with him. 

Appearing to the priest in a dream of the night, 
though a frequent, was neither the only nor the principal 
mode by which the god intimated his will. He fre- 
quently entered the priest, who, inflated as it were with 
the divinity, ceased to act or speak as a voluntary 
agent, but moved and spoke as entirely under super- 
natural influence. In this respect there was a striking 
resemblance between the rude oracles of the Polyne- 
sians and those of the celebrated nations of ancient 
Greece. 

As soon as the god was supposed to have entered the 

Eriest, the latter became violently agitated, and worked 
imself up to the highest pitch of apparent phrensy, the 
muscles of the Umbs seemed convulsed, the body 
swelled, the countenance became terrific, the features 
distorted, and the eyes wild and strained. In this, state 
he often roUed on the earth, foaming at the mouth, as 
if labouring under the influence of the divinity by whom 
he was possessed, and, in shrill cries, and violent and 
often indistinct sounds, revealed the will of the god. 
The priests, who were attending, and versed in the mys- 
teries, received and reported to the people the declara- 
tions which had been thus received. 

When the priest had uttered the response of the 
oracle, the violent paroxysm gradually subsided, and 
comparative composure ensued. The god did not, how- 
ever, always leave hkn as soon as the communication 
had been made. Sometimes the same taura, or priest, 
continued for two or three days possessed by the spirit 
or deity ; a piece of native cloth, of a peculiar kind, 
worn round one arm, was an indication of inspiration, 
or of the indwelling of the god with the individual who 
wore it. The acts of the man during this period were 
considered as those of the god ; and hence the greatest 
attention was paid to his expressions, and the whole of 
his deportment. 
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In the year 1808, during the civil war between the 
king and rebel chiefs, of whom Taute was the leader, 
the priest of Oro, who was known to be not only attached 
to the king's interests, but a personal friend of Poraar^ 
left the royal camp, and went over to that of the enemy. 
Many of Pomare's frit»nds endeavoured to persuade him 
to remain with them ; but no one dared to use force, as 
it was supposed that he acted under the inspiration of 
his god. This circumstance greatly discouraged the 
king and his friends, and probably prepared the way 
for their discomfiture and fight, as they supposed the 
god had forsaken them, and fought with their enemies. 
I On an occasion of more recent date, the god , and 
the prophet were not treated with quite so much 
respect, but were rather rudely handled. The natives 
of Rurutu having determined to renounce idolatry, it 
was proposed by the native teachers that the people 
Bhould meet together at the sacred enclosure, near the 
idol temple, where both sexes would unitedly partake 
of those kinds of food which had heretofore been 
regarded as sacred, and the eating of which by any 
female, especially in such a place, the gods would have 
punished with death. 

At a previous meeting, Auura, one of the chiefs, had 
told a priest, who pretended to be inspired, that he was 
the very foundation of the deceit, and that he should 
never deceive them again. The priests, however, ap- 
peared at the appointed meeting ; and one of them, 
pretending to be inspired, began denouncing, in the 
name of his god, the most awful punishment upon those 
that had violated the sacred place. One or two of the 
natives of Raiatea went up to him, and told him to 
desist, and not attenipt to deceive them any longer, 
that the people would not tolerate their imposition. 
The priest answered, that it was the god that was 
within him, and that he was the god. When uruhia 
(under the inspiration of the spirit), the priest was 
always considered as sacred as the god, and was called, 
during this period, atua, god, though at other times only 
denominated taurn, or priest. Finding him determined 
to persist in his imprecations, one of the Christian boat- 
men from Raiatea s?.id, " If the god is in, we will try 
and pmch, or twist, him out." Immediately seizins 
the priest, who already began to show symptoms of 
violent convulsive muscular action, they prevented his 
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throwing himself on the j^onnd. For a long time the 
priest and one of the Raiateans struggled together; 
when the god, insulted at the rode liberty taken with 
his servant, left him, and the priest silently retired 
from the assembly. 

When one of the priests was exhibiting all the vio- 
lent gestures of inspiration in . Huahine, a bystander 
observed, that it was all deceit, and that if they were 
to open the bodf^ of the priest, they should not find any 
god within. The multitude, however, appeared struck 
with horror at the startling proposal, and seemed to 
think the individual who had dared to utter it would 
not escape the signal vengeance of the powerful spirit. 

Although so much ceremony, and such extraordinary 
effects, attended the public or formal intercourse be- 
tween the god and the people, through the medium of 
the priest, the communications between the priest and 
the god were sometimes of an opposite character, and 
ludicrously colloquial. Mr. Davis, when itinerating 
round the island of Eimeo, in the early part of his mis- 
sionary labour in that island, arrived at a village near 
Tiatae-pua, where he endeavoured to purchase pro- 
visions from the inhabitants. Vegetables were procured 
with faciUty, but the only animals were a number of 
fowls, and these belonged to the priest of the adjacent 
temple. Apphcation was made to this individual, who 
looked at the articles (scissors, looking-glasses, &c.) 
offered in exchange, and seemed desirous to barter his 
fowls for them ; but he said they belonged to the god, 
having been presented as offerings, and that without 
his leave he durst not part with any. 

Again he examined the articles, and then said he 
would go and ask if the god was willing to part with 
any of the fowls. He proceeded to the temple, whi- 
ther he was followed by Mr. Davies, who heard hi? 
address to the object of hope and fear, in words to the 
following effect : " O ray atua (or god), here is some 
good property, knives, scissors, looking-glasses, &c. 
e hoo paha vau, na moa na taua : perhaps I -may seU 
some of the fowls belonging to us two, for it. It will 
be good property for you and me." After waiting a 
few moments, he pretended to receive an answer in the 
affirmative, and returned, stating that the god had con- 
sented to the appropriation. The sacred fowls were 
accordingly hunted by a number of boys and dogs, 
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and several secored, and sold for the above-mentioned 
articles. " 

It has abready been stated, that the oracle was not 
the only method by which the people were accustomed 
to consult the ^ods ; nor was the inspiration of the 
priests the exclusive manner by which supernatural 
direction was revealed to the people. Divination> or 
augury, was practised in a variety of modes, and by 
these means it was, thpught that future events were 
made known> and information was communicated. 
Much of their augury was connected with the sacri- 
fices they offered. They had also a singular method 
of cutting a cocoanut, and, by minutely examining 
its parts, of ascertaining, their portentous indications. 
These ceremonies were generally practised in the 
temple. . -» . 

There were others, however, performed elsewhere,' 
as the paiUf which consisted in dividing a ripe cocoa- 
nut into two equal parts, taking the half opposite to tliat 
to which the stalk was attached,. and proceeding with 
it in a canoe to some distance from the shore ; here 
the priest offered his prayers; and then placing the 
cocoanut in the sea, continuing his prayers; and: nar- 
rowly watching its descent, he -thereby pretended ' to 
ascertain the result of any measures m which those 
by whom he was employed were interested. The patii 
was frequently resorted tp while negotiations for peace 
were carried on between pscrties who had been eng^ged^ 
in war! The situation of the Btars was also regpirded 
as foreshowing future events. When Venus or any 
other conspicuous planet appeared above the horizon 
at sunset, for several successive nights, it was viewed 
as an indication that two ^chiefs were planning each 
other's downfall. When the horns of the new moon 
were in an upright direction, it was sfupposed to indi- 
cate the secret formation of two hostile parties. Such 
an aspect was called an angry or. savage moon. If 
three or more spiral clouds were seen in the west about 
the setting of the sun, it indicated division of councills, 
and conflicts. If one conspicuous cloud appeared, it ' 
foretold the death of some powerful chief. When the 
sky was red over Borabora at sunset, the inhabitants of 
Huahine imagined it proceeded from preparations for 
invasion by the Boraborans, and they prepared accord- 
ingly. Divination was employed to discover the cause 
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or autbor of sickness, or to ascertaili the fate of t 
fleet oj a canoe that might have commenced a distant 
or hazardous voyage. - This latter was often used in 
the islands to the westward of the Society g^up. 

The natives had also recourse to several kmds of 
divination, for discovering^ the perpetrators of acts of 
injury, especially theft. Among these was a kind of 
water ordeal. It resembled in a great degree the wai 
haruru of the Hawaiians. When the parties who had 
been robbed wished to use this. method of discovering 
the thief, they sent for a priest, who, on being ii^ormM 
df the circumstances connected with the theft, offered 

Srayers to his demon. He now directed a hole to be 
ug in the floor of the houses and filled with water; 
then, taking a young plantain in his hand, h6 stood over 
the hole, and offered his prayers to- the god, whom he 
invoked, and who, if propitious, was supposed to con- 
duct the spirit of the thief to the ho|ise, and place it 
over the water. The image of the spirit, which they 
imagined^ resembled the person of the man, was, ac- 
corcung to. their account, reflected in the water, and 
being perceived by the priest, he named ■ the individual, 
or the parties, who had committed the theft, stating 
that the god had shown him the image, in the water. 
The priests were rather careful how they fixed on an 
individual, as the accused had but slight prospect of 
escaping, if unable to falsify the charge ; but when he 
could do this, the credit of the god and the influence 
of the priest were materially diminished. 

Sometimes tho priest, after the^ first attempt, de- 
clared that no answer had been returned, and deferred 
till the following day the repetition of his enchant- 
ments. The report, however, that this measure had 
been resorted to, generally spread among the people, 
and the thief, alarmed at the consequences of having 
the gods engaged against him, usually returned the 
istolen property under cover of the night, and by this 
superseded the necessity for further inquiries. — Like 
the oracles among the nations' of antiquity, which grad- 
ually declined after the propagation of Christianity, 
the divinations and spells of the South Sea islanden 
have been laid aside since their reception of the gospel. 
The only oracle they now consult is the sacred volume; 
and multitudes, there is reason to believe, give to its 
divine communications uni^served credence, and yield 
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to its regQirements the most cheerful and conscien- 
tious obedience. . ' 

The religion Of \vhich some account has been given^ 
although established among a people scarcel^r above 
the rudest barbarism-destitute, of letters, hierogly- 
|>hics, and symbols, and by their isolated situation ae* 
prived of all. intercourse with the rest of the- world-r 
IS, as a system,' singularly cbmidete. 

The invention displayed in the fabrication and adjust- 
ment of its several parts, the varied and imposing 
imagery^ under which it was exhibited, and the myste- 
rious and complicated machinery which sustained its 
operations, were remarkable ; and,- in the standard of 
virtue which it fixed, in the future destinies it unfolded, 
and in its adaptation to the untutored but ardent mind, 
the Pol3mesian m3rthology will not suffer by coinpari- 
son with any systems which have prevailed among 
the most polished and celebrated nations of. ancient 
or modem times. 

In some respects, the mythology of Tahiti presented 
features peculiarly its own : in others we trace a strik- 
ing analogy to that of the nations of antiquity. In 
each, the light or truth occasionally gleams through 
a mass of darkness and error. The conviction that 
man is the subject of supernatural dominion is recog^ 
nised in adl, and the multiplied objects of divine homage 
which distinguished the polytheism of the ancients, 
marked also that of the ruder islanders. Nor was the 
fabulous religion of the latter deficient in the mum- 
meries of sorcery and witchcraft,' the delusion of ora- 
cles, and the influence of other varieties' of juggling, 
and oppressive spiritual domination. 

We are not surprised that to the enlightened, bene- 
Tolent, but transient visiter the South Sea islanders 
appeared under circumstances peculiarly favourable to 
happiness, but their idolatry eniibits th^m as removed 
to the farthest extreme from such a state. The bane^ 
ful effect of their delusion was increased by the vast 
preponderance of malignant deities, frequently the per- 
somfications of cruelty and vice. They had changed 
the glory of God into the image of corruptible things, 
and instead of exercising those affections Of gratitude, 
complacency, and love towards the objects of theur 
worship which the living Qod supremely requires, they 

N3 
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renrded their deities with horrific dread, and worshipped 
oiuy with enslaving fear. 

While this system show* the distance to which those 
under its influence departed from the knowledge and 
service of the true God; it also furnishes adcBtional 
confirftiation of the fact, that polytheism, whether ex- 
hibited in the fascinating numbers 6f classic poetry, the 
splendid imaja^ery of Eastern fable, or the rude tradi- 
tions of unlettered barbarians, is- equally -opposed to all 
just views of the being and ^perfections of the only 
proper object of religious ho^hage and obedience ; and 
that, whether invested with the gorgeous trappings o£a 
cumbrous and imposing superstition, or appearing in 
the naked and repulsive deformity of rude idolatry, it 
is alike unfrie^idly to intellectual improvement, moral 
purity, individual happiness, social order, and national 
prosperity. ' . 



\ 



CHAPTER XV. 



Tahitian projAietB— Ancient predietioiw relative to tbe anriTal or-8liip«r-Tn- 
dittons of tbe IXeluge corresponding with tbe accounts in sacred and pro* 
ftne writings — General ideas of the people relative to death and 'a ftiture 
state— Death tbe consequence of Divine displeasure— State of sidrits— 
Miru, or heaven— Religious ceremonies for ascertaiiHng tbe causes of 
deatb— Embalming— The burying of the sins of the departed— Singular 
religious ceremony— Offerings to the dead— Occupation of the spirits of the 
deceased- Superstitions of the people— Otobaa, or lamentation — Wailing 
— Outrages committed under paroxysms of grief— Use of sharks' teeth- 
Elegies— The heva— Absurdity and barbarism of the practice. 

Besides the priests who made known the will of the 
gods, and pretended to foretel the issue of those enter- 
prises in which the people might be engaged, or were 
about to commence, there have been at different periods 
individuals who have foretold events that were to take 
place in periods yet more remote*, but which at the time 
appeared incomprehensible. There are some which 
regarded the destiny of the people, but the most re- 
markable (because, according to the interpretation of 
the natives themselves, they have received a partial 
fulfilment) were those referring to the strange ships 
that should arrive. Among the native prophets o[ 
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former times, tluere appear to have been several of th9 
name of Maui. One of the ipost celebrated of this 
name resided at Raiatea, and oh one occasion, when 
supposed to be i^ider the inspiration of the god, he 
predicted that in Riture ages ^'vad ama ore^ literally an 
" outriggejless canoe,?' would arrive at the islands from 
some foreign land. Accustomejd to attach that append- 
age to their single canoes, whatever might be their 
size-or quaUty, they considered an out]:igger essential 
to their remaining upright on the water, and conse- 
quently could not behev'e that a -canoe without one 
would live at sea. The absence of this has ever ap- 
peared to the South Sea islanders as one of the greatest 
wonders connected with the visits of the first Euro- 
pean vessels. At one of the Jtervey Islands^ where 
they had never seen a vessel until -rpcei^y visited by 
a missionary, when the iK>at was lowered down to the 
water, and pushed* off by the rowers from the ship's 
side, the natives simultaneously and involuntarily ex' 
claimed, " It will overturn. and sink, it has nq, out* 
rigger." 

The chiefs and others, to whom Maui delivered hia 
prophecy, were also convinced in their own minds 
that a canoe woidd not swim without this necessary 
bsdance, and charged him with foretelling an impossi- 
bility. He persisted in his prediction, and, in order to 
remove their skepticism as to its practicability, launched 
his umete, or oval wooden dish, upon the surface of a 
pool of water near which he- was sitting, and declared 
that in the same manner would the vessel swim that 
should arrive. " 

We have not been able to ascertain the period when 
this prediction was delivered. ' It was |>resei;ved among 
the people by oral tradition, until the arrival of Captain 
Wallis's and Cook's vessels.' When the natives first 
saw these, they were astonished at their gigantic size, 
imposing aspect, and the tremendous engines on board. 
These appearances induced them first to suppose the 
ships were islands inhabited by -a supernatural- order of 
beings, at whose direction Ughtnings .flashed, thunders 
roared, and the de8tro5aQg demon slew, with instan- 
taneous but invisible str&es, the most daring and 
vadiant of. their warriors. But when they afterward 
went alongside, or ventured on board, and saw that thay 
were floating fabrics of timber, borne on the surfiice cu 
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the waters, and propelled by the. winds of heaven, tiiey 
unanimously declared that the predicticm of Maui was 
aecomplished, and the canoies without outriggers had 
arrived. They were confirmed in this interpretation, 
when they saw the smaU boats belonging to. the ships 
employed in passing to and fro between me vessel and 
the shore. These being simple in their stmctiire, and 
approaching their own canoes in size, yet conveying in 
perfect safety those by whom they were manned, 
excited their astonishment, and donfirmed their conyie- 
tions that Maui was a prophet. ^ ^~ . 

When a boat or a vessel has been sailing in or out 
of the harbour, 1 have of^en heard the natives, while 
gazing at thie stately motion, exclaim, '* Te vaa a Mam 
e! Ta vaa amd ore I ^ Oh the can6e of Maiji ! the ont- 
liggerless canoe !" . They have frequently^ asked ns 
how he could have known such a vessel would arrive, 
since it was at that time considered by aU besides as an 
impossibility. We have told them it was probable he 
had observed the steadiness) with which h& umete, or 
other hollow wooden vessel, floated on -the water, and 
had thence inferred that, at some future • period they 
might behold larger , vessels equally destitute of any 
exterior balancing power. Tbiey in general consider 
the u^ of boats and shipping among them as an accom- 
plishment of his.prediction. 

The islanders also state that there is another predic- 
tion still to be fulfilled; and aIUiough.it appears to 
them as great an improbability, as the former, yet the 
actual appearance of one leads many to tlUnk. that 
possibly they may witness the other. This remaining 
prediction also has reference to a ship, and declares 
that after the arrival of a canoe without an outrigger, 
e vaa taura ore, a boat or vessel, without ropes or 
cordage, shall cpme among them. What idea Maui 
designed to convey by this declaration it is perhaps 
not easy to ascertain ; Ami the people say it is next to 
impossible that the masts should be sustamed, the satts 
attached, or the vessel worked, without ropes or 
cordage. They say, however, that one prediction 
respectiuj^ the vessels has been accomplished, but that 
the other remains to be realized. I have often thought, 
when contemplating the little use of rig^ng on board 
our steam-vessels, ^that should a specimen of this 
modem invention ever yea<^ the South Sea islands^ 
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although the natives would not> iperhapB, like the inhabit- 
ants of the banks of the Granges, be ready to fall'd.owii. 
and worship this wonderful exhibition of mechanical 
skill, they would be equally astonished at that power 
within itself by which it would be propelled, and would 
at once declare that the second prediction of Maui was 
accomplished, and the vessel without rigging or cordage 
had arrived.' 

They have other predictions, but less circumstantial 
or probable, yet I could not learn that they have ever 
been led, from the declarations of their wise men, to 
anticipate the* arriv^ of any distinguished personage 
in their country. The expectation of some wise and 
jgreat prince or ruler rising up among them, or coming 
from some distant region, which has prevailed among 
many nations, andjs generally supposed to i^efer to the 
af^pearance of the Saviour, does not seem to have 
existed among them ; unless we suppose the anticipated 
return of Rono to the. ISandwich Islands, an 'avatar of 
whom the inhabitants suppose Captain Cook to bOi 
refers to this event. 

Tra(htions of the deluge, the most important event in 
reference to the external structure and appearance of 
our globe that has occurred since its creatfon, have 
be'en found to exist among the natives of the South Sea 
islands, from the earhest periods of their history. 
Accounts, more or less according with t^e Scripture 
narrative of this awful visitation-of Divine justice upon 
the antediluvian world, have been discovered among 
most of the nations of the earth; and the striking 
analogy between those religiously preserved by the 
inhabitants of the islands of me Pacific, and the Mosaic 
account, would seem to indicate a degree of high anti- 
quity belonging to this isolated people. ^ 

The principal facts. are the same in the traditions 
prevailing among the inhabitants of the different groups, 
although they differ in several minor paftidulars. In 
one group the accounts'state, that in ancient times 
Taaroa, the principal god f according to their mythology 
the creator of the World), being angry with men on 
account of their disobedience to his will, overturned, 
the world into the sea, when the earth saiik in the 
waters, excepting a few aurus or projecting points, 
which remaining above its surface constituted the pres- 
ent cluster of islands. The memorial preseryed uf the 
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inhabitants of Eimeo states, that after the inimdatian 
of the land, when the water subsided, a man landed 
ih>ni a canoe near Tiataepua, in their ■ island, and 
erected an altar, or marae, in honour of his god. 

The most circumstantial tradition preserved among 
the Windward Islands of this remarkable event is one, 
for the oriflinal of which I am indebted to Mr. Ors- 
mond : the following is a literal translation : — 

" Destroyed was Tahiti ])y the sea ; no man, nor hog, 
nor fowl, nor "dog remained. The groves of trees, and 
the stones, were carried away by the wind. They were 
destroyed, and the deep wasover the land. But these 
two persons, the husband and ihe wife (when it came 
in), tne wife took up h^r, young chicken ; the husband 
took up his young pig ; the wife took up her ypung dog ; 
and the kitten, the husband, took up that. [These were 
all the animals formerly known to the peop^, and the 
term fanaua, young, is both singular and plural, so that 
it may apply to one; or to niore than one chicken, &c.] 
They were going forth, and looking at Orofena,* the 
husband said, ^ Up, both of us, to yonder mountain high.' 
The wife replied, * No, let us iiot go thither.' • The fiis- 
band said, *>It is a high or long rock, and will not be 
reached by the sea,' but the wife replied, ^ Reached 
wUl be it by the sea yonder, we two oh the mountain 
round as a breast, O Pito-hito ; it will not be reached by 
the sea.' They two arrived there. Orofena was over- 
whelmed by the sea ; that mountain, Pito-hito, (alone) 
remained : that was their abode. 

" There they watched nights ten,t the sea ebbed, and 
they two saw the little heads of the mountains in their 
elevation. When the sea dried or retired, the land 
remained without produce, without man, and the fish 
were putrid in the caves and holes of the rocks. They 
said, * Dig a hole for the fish in the sea.' The wind 
also was becoming feeble, and when it was dead or 
calm, the stones and the trees began to fall from the 
heavens ; thither they had been carried by the wind. 
All trees of the -land had been torn up, and carried high 
by the wind. They two looked about, and the woman 
said, * Safe are we two from the sea, bnt death or hrat 
comes now in these stones that are falling. Where shaQ 

* The taigfa mountain in Tahiti. 

t Tte natlvtt node of leckosbf tfano to by.Bifte, kMtoaA oCdtja. 
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we abide T' Tbra by the roots up bad been all the traefl, 
and carried above the pathway of the lain in Ui« 
heRvens. 

" * Dig a hole for.us two, a dwelling-place.' The hol« 
was dug, covered with graaa the bottom of the holQ.oi 
cave;, stones were spread on the top of the hole, and. 
these covered over with earth. While these twg w4re 
sitting within, they heard with terror the loud voice of 
the falling stones. Now they fell more thinly, then one 
liltle Btone at a time f^ and afterward ceased 

" The woman said, 'Arise yoa, and advance without, 
and see if the stones fall.' The manrephed, ' I go not 
out, 1 shall die." He waited till night and till day, and 
then said, ' The wind is truly dead, and the stones and . 
the trunks of trees cease to fall, neither ib there the 
sound of the stones.' They went out, and like a sm^ 
mouatain was the heap or collection of the stones and 
the wood. The earth and the rocks remained, of the 
land ; the Shmbs were destroyed by the sea. They 
descended, and gazed with astonismnent : there wer« 
no houses, nor cocoanuts^ nor palm-trees, nor bread* 
fruit, nor hibiseus, nor grass ; all was destroyed by the 
sea. They two dwelt together. The woman brought 
forth two children ; one was a son, the other a-daushter. 
They grieved that there was no fijod for their children. 
Agam the mother brought forth, but still there was no 
food. The children grew up without food; then the 
bread'fruit bore fruit, and the cocoanut, and every other 
kind of food. In three days encircled or covered. was 
the land with food. The land became covered viitk 
men. .From two persona,, the father and the mother, 
filled was'the land,'* 

The principal facts of this singular and curious ac< 
count, though blended together by the natives in the 
order in which they are here given, % probably refer to 
two distinct events. The total inundation of the land 
is perhaps a relic of the account uf the deluge, and the 
tearing up and falling of .the trees and stones, to eome 
violent hurricane or volcanic Eruption. 

The tradition which prevails in the Leeward Idands 
is intimately connects with the island of Raiatea. Ac- 
cording to this, shortly after the first peopling of tho 
world oy the descendants of Taata, RuahiUu, the Nep- 
tune of the BouCh Sea islanders, was reposing among 
N3 
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the coralline groves in the depths o€ the ocean, on a 
flpot that, as his resort, was i^acred. A fisherman,^ither 
tnrougfa forgetfulness or -disregard of the tabu and sa- 
credness of the place,, paddled his canoe upon the forbid- 
den waters, and lowered his hooks among the branching 
corals at the bottom. The hooks became entangled in 
the hair of the sleeping god. After renaai^ing some 
time, the fisherman endeavoured . to pull up his hooks, 
but was for a long period unaUe to move them. At 
knffth they were suddenly disentangled, and he began 
to draw them towards the surface. In an instant, how- 
ever, the god, whom he had aroused from his slumbers, 
appeared at the surface of the water, and after i^)braid- 
in^ him for his impiety, declared that the land was 
criminal, or convicted of guilt, and should be destroyed. 

The affrighted fisherman prostrated himself before 
the god of the sea, confessed his sorrow for what he 
had done, and implored his forgrtreness, beseeclung him 
that the judgment denounced might be averted, or that 
he might escape. Ruahaiu, moved by-liis penitenee 
and importunity, directed him to return home for his 
wife and child, and then proceed to a small island call^ 
Toamarama, which is situated within the reefs on &e 
eastern side of Raiatea. Here he was promised secu- 
rity, amid the destruction of the surrounding islands. 
The man hastened to his residence, and proceeded with 
his wife and child to the place appointed. Some say 
he took with him a friend who was residing under his 
roof, with a dog, a pig, and a pair of fowls, so that the 
party consisted of four individuals, besides the only do- 
mesticated animals known in the islands. 

They reached the refuge appointed before the close 
of day; and as the sun approached the horizon the 
waters of the ocean began to rise, the inhabitants of the 
adjacent shore left their dwellings On the beach, and 
fled to the mountains. The waters continued to rise 
during the night, and the next morning the tops of the 
mountains only appeared above the wide-spread sea. 
These were afterward covered, ond all the inhabitants 
of the land perished. The waters subsequently retired, 
the fisherman and his companions left their retreat, took 
up their abode on the mainland, and became the pro- 
genitors of the present inhabitants. 
. Toamarama, the ark in which those individuals are 
stated to have been preserved, is a small and low coralline 
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island, of exceedingly circumsicribed extent, while its 
highest parts are not mdre than two feet above the l^vel 
of the sea.. Whether^ on the occasion above referred 
to, it was raised by Ruahatu to a greater elevation than 
the summits of the lofty mountains on ihp adjacent 
shore, or whether the waters, when, according to their 
repre8entations,'they rose several thousand feet above 
their present level, formed a kind of cylindrical wall 
around Toamarama, the natives do not pretend to know, 
and usually decline discussing this circumstance. T^eir 
behef in the event was, however^ unshaken*; and when- 
ever we have conversed with them on the subject, they 
have alluded to the farero^ coral, .shells, and other ma- 
rine substances occasionally found near the surface of 
the ground, on the tops of their highest mountains. 
These, they say, would never have been carried there 
by the people, and could not -have originally existed in 
the situations in which they are now found, but must 
have been deposited there* by the waters of thet ocean, 
when the islands were inundated. — ^We do not consider 
these marine substances'fis evidences that the islands 
were overflowed at the deluge, but have generally been 
accustotned to attribute to the whole a formation, if not 
posterior, yet not of more than equal antiqiiity with 
that event. We have usually viewed the coral, sheUs, 
&c., which do not appear to be fossils, as indications of 
the submarine origin of the mountains, and have sup- 
posed they were deposited on the rocks, near the sur- 
face of which they are now found, when those rocks 
formed the bed of the ocean, and prior ^o those violent 
explosive convulsions by which they were raised to 
their present elevation, and formed the groups of islands 
now under consideration. 

These are but mere speculative opinions, and how- 
ever strong the indications of such an origin might ap- 
pear to our, own minds, we could not demonstrate that 
the different islands now existing had not formerly be- 
longed to one large island. Neither could we show that 
they were- not the remains of a continent originally: 
stretching across the Pacific, and uniting Asia and Amer- 
ica ; which^ havingbeen overflowed by uie waters of the 
deluge, might have disappeared after those disruptions 
had taken place by which the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up. Such speculations would OAve 
been useless, and we should only have pei^exed tli9 
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minds of the people with oia own opinions. In gene- 
ral we endeavoured to direct them to the, record of 
th9t great event preserved in the Scriptures ; in the tra- 
ditionary accounts of which, perpetuated as they were 
likely to be hy the descendants of the family of Noah for 
many generations, their ovm traditions, with those of the 
Sandwich islanders and other neighbouring tribes, had 
probably originated. I h^ve frequently conversed with 
the people on the subject, both in the northern and south- 
ern groups, but could never learn that they had any ac- 
Gounts of the windows of heaven having been opened, 
or the rain haying descended. In the. legend of Rua- 
hato, the Toamarama of -Tahiti, and the Kai of Ksdii- 
narii in Hawaii, the inundation is ascribed ^ the rising of 
the waters of the sea. In each account, the anger of 
the god is considered as the cause of -the inundation 
of the world, and the destruction of its . inhabitants. 
The element employed in effecting it is the same as that 
mentioned in the Bible ; and in the Tahitian tradition, 
the boatt or canoe being used as the means of safety to 
the favoured family, and the preservation of the only 
domestic animals found on^the islands, aippear corrupted 
fhigments of the memorial of Noah, the ark, amd its in- 
mates. These, with other minor points of coincidence 
between th^ native traditions and the Mosaic account 
of the deluge are striking, and warrant the inference 
that .although the former are deficient in many particu- 
lars, and have much that is fabulous in their composi- 
tion, they yet refer to the same event. 

The memorial of a universal deluge found among all 
nations existing in those communities by which civili- 
zation, literature, science, and the arts have been car- 
ried to the highest perfection, as well as among the j 
Bftost untutored and barbarous, preserved through all the | 
migrations and vicissitudes of the human family, from 
the remote antiquity of its occurrence to the present | 
time, is a most decisive evidence of the authenticity of 
revelation. The brief yet satisfactory testimony to this 
event preserved in the oral traditions of a people se- ' 
cltided for ages from intercourse with other parts of the 1 
world, furnishes stroi^g additional evidence that the 
Scripture record is irrefragable. In several respects I 
the Polynesian account resembles not only the Mosaic, 
but those preserved by the iearliest families of the post- , 
diluvian world, and supports the presumption that their 
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relinons sjrstem has descended from the Arkite idotatir, 
the oasis of the mythology of the gentile nations. The 
mundane egg is conspicuous in the cosmogony of some 
of the most ancient nations. One of the traditions of 
the Hawaiians states that a bird' dep63ite^ sn'egg (con- 
taining' the world in embryo) npon the surface of the 
primeval waters. If the aymborof the egg be supposed 
to refer to the creation, and the bird be considered a 
corrupted mem^oriat of the event Recorded in the sacred 
writings, iii which it is said, " The Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters," the coincidence is striking. 
It is BO less so if it be referred to the ark, floating on 
the waters <rf the deluge; The sleep of Ruahatu ac- 
cords with the riumber of Bramah, which was the ooca- 
Bion of the crime that brought on the Hindoo deluge. 
The warning to flee, and the means of safety, resemble 
a tradition recorded by Kcempfer, as existing among the 
Chinese. The canoe of the Polynesian Noah has its 
comiterpart la the traditions of their antipodes,' the 
ilruids, whose memorial states, the bursting of the 
waters of the lake Lleon, and the overwhelming of the 
face of all lands, and drowning all mankind, excepting 
two individuals, who escaped in a. fiaked vessel_(a vessel 
without sails), by whom the island of Britain was re- 
peopled. The ^ety which the progenitors of the Pe- 
ruvian race are said to have found in caves, or the sum- 
mits of the mountains, when the waters overftjwed the 
land, bears a resemblance to theHawaiian;'and that of 
the Mexican, in which Coxcox, or Tezpi, and his wife 
were preserved in a bark, correaponds with the Tahi- 
tian tradition. Other points of resemblance between 
the Polynesian account and the memorial of the deluge 

E reserved among the ancient nations might be cited; 
ut {hese are sufficient to show the agreement la' the 
testimony to the same event preserved by the most 
distant tribes of the human family-' 

Before closing the account of the ancient state of the 
■people, their views in relation to the origin of those 
maladies with which the^ were afflicted, the cause of 
death, and their ideas of a future state, require to bo 
noticed. Some of their usages and Opinions on these 
subjects were remarkably curious. Every disease wu 
supposed to be the effect of direct supematQral ageDCj, 
and to be inflicted by the gods for some crime agaidet 
the tabu, of which the eu&ieren had been guilty, or in 
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consequenct of some offering made by an enemy to 'jpito* 
core tbeir destruction. Hence, it is probable, in a great 
measore resulted their neglect and cruel treatment of 
their sick. The same ideas prevailed with regard to 
doilh, every instance of wluch they imagined was 
caused by the direct influence of the gods. 

The natives acknowledged that they possessed ar- 
ticles of poison, which, when taken in the food, would 
]noduce convulsions and death : but those effects tiiey 
considered more the result oi the god's 'displeasure, 
operating by means of these substances, than the effects 
of the poisons themselves. Those who died of eating 
fish, of which several kinds found on their coasts are at 
certain seasons unsuitable for food, were supposed to 
die by the influence of the gods, who, they imagined, 
had entered the fish, or rendered it pois<Hious. Several 
Europeans have been affected by these fish, though only 
slightly, usually causing swelUng of tiie body, a red 
colour diffused cm the slun, and a distressing headache. 
Those who were killed in battle were also supposed to 
die from the influence of the gods, who, they fancied, 
had actually entered the weapons of their murderers. 
Hence those who died< suddenly were said to be seized 
by the god. 

Their ideas of a future state were vague and indefinite. 
They generally spoke of the place to >vhich departed 
8{»nts repaired on leaving the. body, as the po^ state ot 
night. This also was the abode or resort of the gods 
and those deified spirits that had not been destroyed. 
What th^ir precise ideas of a spirit were, it is not easy 
to ascertain. They appear, however, to have imagined 
the shape or form resembled that of the human body, in 
which they -sometimes appeared in dreams to the sur- 
vivors. 3 

When the spirit left the body, which they called unu- 
hi te varua e te atua, the spirit cfrawn out by the god 
(thrf same term, unuhi, is applied by them to the draw- 
ing a sword out of its scabbard), it was supposed to be 
fetched, or sent for, by the god. They imagined that 
oramatuas, or demons, were often waiting near the body 
to seize the human spirit as it should be drawn out (they 
supposed) from the head; and, under the influence of 
strong impressions from such superstitions, or the effects 
of a disordered imagination, when djdng, the poor crea- 
tures have sometimes pointed to the foot of the mat or 
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the coneh on which they were lying, and have exclaimed, 
*^ There the varua, spirits, are waiting for my spirit ; 
guard its escape, preserve it from th^m," &c. 

On leaving the body, ^hey imagined it was seized by 
other 'Spirits, conducted to the jem?, or sl;ate of night, 
where it was eaten by the gods ; not at once, but by de- 
grees. They imagined that different parts of the human 
spirit were scraped with a kind of serrated shell, at dif- 
ferent times; that the ancestors or relatives of the de- 
ceased performed this operation; that the spirit thus 
passed through the god, and if it underwent this process 
of being eaten, &c. three different .times, it became a 
deified or imperishable spirit, might visit the world, and 
inspire others. 

. They had a kind of heaven, which they^ called Mint. 
The heaven most (amiliar, especially in the Leeward 
Islands, is Rohutu noanoa, sweet-scented Rohutu. This 
was situated near Tamahani unauna, glorious Tamahsmi, 
the resort of departed spirits, a celebrated mountain on 
the north-west side of Raiatea. The perfumed Rohutu,. 
though invisible but to spirits, was somewhere between 
the former settlement and the district of Tipaehapa, on 
the north side of Raiatea. It was described as a beau- 
tiful place, quite an Elysiun^, where the air was remark- 
ably salubrious, plants and shrubs abundant, highly odo- 
riferous, and in perpetual bloom. Here the Areois, and 
others raised to this state, followed all the amusements 
and pursuits tONwhich they had been accustomed in the 
world, without intermission or end. Here was food in 
abundance, and every indulgence. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the misery of the one and the enjoyments of 
the other, debasing as they were, were the destiny of 
individuals, altogether irrespective of their moral char- 
acter and virtuous conduct. The only crimes that were 
visited by the displeasure of their deities were the neg- 
lect of some rite or ceremony, or the failing to furnish 
required offerings. I have often, in conversations with 
the people, and sometimes withthe priests, endeavoured 
to ascertain whether they had any idea of a person^s 
condition in a future state being cojwected with his dis- 
position and general- conduct in tiiis ; but I never could 
learn that they expected in the world of spirits any dif- 
ference in the treatment of a-kind, generous, peaceful 
man, and that of acruel^ parsimonious, qnarrelscmie oneu 
I am, however, inclined to think^lrom the great dxaasity 
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about a fature state which some have eyinced when 
near death, that natural conscience, which I beUere 
pronounced a verdict on the moral character of eveiy 
action throughout their hves, is not always inactive in 
the solemn hour of dissolution, although its salutaiy 
effects were neutralized by the strength of supersti- 
tion. 

As soon as an individual was dead, the tahua'tuteia 
was employed for the purpose of discovering the cause 
of the deceased person^s death. In order to effect this, 
the priest took lus cailoe and paddled slowly along on 
the i»ea, near the house in which the. body was lying, to 
watch the passage of the spirit, which they supposed 
would fly upon him with the emblem of the cause 
through which the person died. If he had been cursed 
by the gods, the spirit would appear with a flame, Are 
being th^ agent employed in the incantation of the sor* 
cerers ; if otfoo^, or 'killed, by the bribe of some enemy 
given to the gods, the spirit would appear vrith a red 
feather, the emblem orsigndf evil spirits having entered 
his food. After a short time the tahua, or priest, re- 
turned to the house of the deceased, and told the sur- 
vivors the cause of his death, and received his fee, the 
aiQOunt of which was regulated by the cirpomstances 
of the parties. 

The tataa faatere, or faatubua, was then employed, 
to avert the destruction of the surviving members of the 
family. A number of ceremonies were performed and 
prayers offered, according to the cause of the death that 
had taken place ; and when these were concluded, the 
priest, informing the family that he had been Success- 
ful, and that the remaining members were now safe, 
received another fee, and departed. 

The disposal of the corpse was the next concern. 
The bodies of the chiefs, and persons of rank and 
affluence, and those of the middle class, were preserved ; 
the bodies of the lower orders unceremoniously buried, 
which was called the burial of a dog : when interred, 
the body was not laid out straight or horizontal, but 
placed in a sitting posture, with the knees elevated, the 
face pressed down between the knees, the hands fasten^ 
under the legs, and the whole body tied with cord or 
cinet wound repeatedly round. It was then covered 
over, and deposited not very deeply in the «arth. 

However great the attachment between the deceased 
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and the surnTora might have been, and howevei the^ 
might desire to prolong the melancholy aatisfactioD 
resulting from the presence of the lifeless body, on 
which they still felt it some alleviation to gaze, the heat 
of the climate was such as to require that it should be 
speedily removed, unless methbds were employed for 
its preservation; and. these were generally too expen- 
sive for the poor and middle ranks. They were there- 
fore obliged to inter the corpse sometimes on the^rst, 
and seldom later than the second day after deatli. 
Dnring the short period that 'they coold indulge the 

Eainful sympathtes connected with the retention of the 
ody, it was placed on a sort of bier, covered with the 
best white native cloth they possessed, and decocat^d 
with wreaths and garlands of the most odoriferous 
flowers. The body was also pjaced on a kind of bed 
of green fragrant leaves, which were also strewed over 
the floor of the dwelling. During the period which 
elapsed between the death and interment of the bodyj 
thCTelativeo and surviving friends sat round the corpse, 
indulging in melancholy dadness, ^ving vent to their 
grieftn loud aad continued lamentations, often accom- 
panied with the use of the shark's tooth ; which they 
employed in cutting their temples, faces, and breasts, till 
they were covered with blood frbm their self^nflicted 
wounds. The bodies were frequently committed to the 
grave in deep silence, unbroken excepting by occasional 
lamentations of those who attended. But on some 
occasions the father delivered an affecting and pathetio 
oration at the funeral of his son. 

The bodies of the dead, among the chiefs, were, how- 
ever, in general preserved above ground ; a temporary 
house or shed was erected for them, and they were 
placed on a kind of bier. The practice of embalming 
appears to bave been long familiar to them; and the 
length of time which the body was thus preserved de- 
pended altogether upon the costliness and care with 
which <he process was performed. The methods em- 
ployed were at all times remarkably simple; sometimes 
the moisture of the body was removed tiy pressing Ute 
different parts, drying it in the sun, and anointing it 
with fragrant oils. Atother times, the intestines, brain, . 
Ac. were removed ; all moisture w^s extracted from 
the body, which wa^ fixed in a sitting position durii^ 
the day, and exposed to the sun, and, when placed hon- 
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zontally at night, was frequently turned over, that it 
might not remain long on the same side. The inside 
was then filled with cloth saturated with perfumed oils, 
which were also injected into other parts of the body, 
and carefully rubbed over the outside every day. This, 
together with the heat of the sun, and the dryness of 
the atmosphere, favoured the4)reservation of the body. 

Under the iiufluence of these causes, in the course of 
a few weeks, the muscles dried up, and the whole body 
appeared as if covered with a kind of parchment. It 
was then cloth^ and fixed in a sitting posture ; a small 
altar was erected before it, and ofiferingsof fruit, food, 
and flowers, were daily presented by the relatives, or 
the priest appointed to attend the body. In this state 
it was preserved many months, and, when it decayed, 
the scull was dEU-efully kept by the famfly, while the 
other bones, &c. were buried within the precincts of 
the family temple. 

It is singular that the practice of preserving: the bodies 
of their dead by the process of embalming, ^hich has 
been thought to indicate a high degree of civilization, 
and which was carried to such perfection by one of the 
most celebrated nations of antiquity some thousand 

J 'ears ago, should be found to prevail among thispeoi^e. 
t is a&o practised by other distant nations of ths 
Pacific, and on some of the coasts Washed by. its waters. 
In commencing the process of embalming, and placing 
the body on the bier, another priest was' employed, 
who was called the tahua bure tiapapau, Uterally '* corpse- 

graying priest." His office was singular: when the 
ouee for the dead had been erected, and the corpse 
E laced upon the platform or bier, the priest ordered a 
ole to be dug in the earth or floor, near the foot of the 
platform. Over this he -prayed to the god by whom it 
was supposed the spirit of the deceased had been 
required. The purport of his prayer was, that all the 
dead man's sins, and especially that for which his sod 
had been called to the po, might be deposited there, that 
they might not attach in any degree to the survivors, 
and that the anger of the god might be appeased. 

The priest next addressed the corpse, usually saying, 
JBi ia oe nate hara e vat ai^ " With you let the guilt now 
remain." The pillar or post of the corpse, as it was 
called, was then planted mthe hole, perhaps designed 
as a personification of the' deceased, to exist after lu9 
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body should have decayed — ^the earth Was thrown over, 
as they supposed, the guilt of the departed — and the 
hole filled.up. > 

At the conclusion of this part of the curioils rite, the 
priest proceeded to the side of the corpse, and, taking a 
number of small slips of the /a maia^ plantain-leaf stdk, 
fixed two or three pieces under «ach arm, placed a few 
on the breast, and then, addressjuig the dead body, daid, 
"There is your family, — there is "your child, there' is 
your wife, there is your father, and there is your mother. 
Be satisfied yonder (that is, in- the world of spirits). 
Look not towards those who are left in this world.*' 
The concluding parts of the ceremony were deigned to 
impart contentment to the departed, and to prevent the 
spirit from repairing to the places of his former resort^ 
and so distressing me survivors. 

This Was considered a most important ceremony, 
being a kind of mass for the dead, and necessary for 
the.peace of the living, as well as the quiet of the de- 
ceased. It was seldom- omitted by ai\y- who could pro- 
cure the accustomed fees for the priest, which for this 
service were generally fhmished in pigs and cloth, in 
proportion to me rank or possessions of the family. 

All who were employed in embalming, which .they 
called miri, were during the process carefully avoided 
by every person, as the guilt of the crime for which the 
deceased had died was supposed in some- degree to 
attach to such as touched the body. They did not feed 
themselves, lest the food, defiled by the touch ef their 
polluted hands, should cause their own death, — ^but were 
fed by others. v .\- 

As soon as the ceremony of depositing the sins m the 
hole was over, all who had touched the body or the 
garments of the deceased, which were buried or de- 
stroyed, fled precipitately into the sea, to cleanse them- 
selves from the pollution called mahuruhuru, which they 
had contracted by touching the corpse; casting als6 
into the sea the clothes they had worn while employed 
in the work. Having finished their ablutions, they 
gathered a few pieces of coral from the bottom of -the 
sea, and, returning with them to the house, addressed 
the dead body by saying, " With you may the mahwru* 
huru, or pouution, be," and threw down the pieces of 
coral on the top of the hole tiiat had been dug fox the 
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purpose of receiving every thing contaminating, con- 
nected with the deceased. 

This ceremonies in general were now finished ; but if 
the property of the family was abundant, their attach- 
ment to the deceased great, and they wished his spirit 
to be conveyed to Ro/mtu noanoa^ the Tahitian paradise, 
a fifth priest was employed. Costly offerings were 

8 resented, and v^uable articles given to the priest of 
tomatane, the keeper of this happy place ; tfrutaetae 
was the guide of such a^ went thither, and the duty of 
the priest now employed was to engage him to conduct 
the spirit of the departed to this fancied region of en- 
joyment. 

The Tahitians divide their history i^to two eras ; the 
first they call the hau huvehupe^ the ruae or unpolished 
age : during this period the bodies of the dead were 
aflowed to remain in the house in which they had lived, 
and w)iich was stUl occupied by the survivors. A kind 
of stage or altar was erected in the house, on which the 
body was laid: But when -the people becaine wiser, 
and society improved, the hau unof neat or polished, age, 
commenced, which continued till the arrival of foreign- 
ers. It was in the commencement of this age that 
separate houses were built for the dead. 

The houses erected as depositories for the dead were 
small and temporary buildings, though often remarkably 
neat. The piUars supporting the roof were planted in 
the ground, and were seldom more than six feet high. 
The bier or platform on which the body was laid was 
about three feet from the ground, and was moveable, 
for the purpose of being drawn out and of exposing the 
body to the rays of the sun. The corpse was usually 
clothed, except when visited by the relatives or friends 
of the deceased. It was, however, for a long time care- 
fully rubbed with ardmatic oils once a day. 

A light kind of altar was erected near it, on which 
articles of food, fruits, and garlands of flowers, were 
daily deposited; and if the deceased were a chief of 
rank or fame, a priest or pther person was appointed 
to attend the corpse, and present food to its mouth at 
different peJriods during the day. When asked their 
reason for this practice, they, have said they supposed 
there was a spiritual, as well as a material part of food, 
a part which they could smell; and that, if the spirit of 
the deceased returned, the spirit or scent of the offering 
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would be grateftil ; or they were it)flnenced by a wish 
to appease any desire the departed might have to return 
and partake of the enjoyments of hfe. Connected with 
the aepositories of the dead, there Was what they called 
the BumVi^, a kind of contagious influence, of which they 
appeared to be afraid; and hence, at night eapeciaUy, 
they avoided the place of sepulture. The family, dis- 
trict, or royal naraes were the general depositories of 
the bones of the departed, whose bodies had been em- 
balmed, and whose sculls were sometimes preserved in 
the dwelling of the survivors. The marae, or temple, 
being sacred, and thsibodies being under the guardian- 
ship of the gods, were in general consider^ secure 
when deposited there. This was not, however, always 
the case ; and in times of war the victors sometimes 
not only despoiled the temples of the vanquished, and 
bore away their idol, but robbed the sacred enclosure 
of the bones Of celebrated individuals. These spoils 
were appropriated to what the nation considered the 
lowest degradation, by being converted into chisels or 
borers, for the builders pf canoes and houses, or trans- 
formed into fishing-hooks. In order to avoid this, they 
carried the bones of their chiefs, and even the recently 
deceased corpse, and deposited them in the caverns of 
some of the most inaccessible rocks in the lofty and 
fearful precipices of the mountain defiles. 

Notwithstanding ihe labour and care bestowed on the 
bodies of the dead, they did not last very long ; proba- 
bly the most carefully preserved could not be kept more 
than twelve months. When they began to decay, the 
bones, &c. were buried ; but the scull was preserved 'm 
the family sometimes for several generations, wrapped 
carefully In native cloth, and often suspended from some 
part of the roof of their habitations. In some of the 
islands they dried the bodies, and, wrapping them in 
numerous folds of cloth, suspended them also from the 
toofs of their dwelling-houses. 

The tribes inhabiting the islands Of the Pacific were 
remarkably superstitious, and among them none more 
ao than the inhabitants of the Georgian and Society 
Islands. They imagined they lived in a world of spirits, 
which surrounded them night and day, watching every 
action of their lives, and ready to avenge Uie sUghtest . 
neglect, or the least disobedience to their injanctions, 
as proclaimed by their priests. 
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These dreaded beings were seldom thought to resort 
to the habitations of men on errands of benevolence. 
They were supposed to haunt the places of their former 
tbooe^ to arouse the survivors from their slumbers by 
making a squeaking noise, to which, when the natives 
heard, they would sometimes reply, asking what they 
were, what they wanted, &c. Sometimes the spirits 
upbraided the hving with former wickedness, or the 
neglect of some ceremonious enactment, for which they 
were unhappy. 

When a person was seized with convulsions or hys- 
terics, it was said to be from seizure by the spirits^ who 
sometimes scratched their faces, tore their haur, or 
otherwise maltreated them. For some time after the 
death of Taaorarii, we could seldom induce any of oar 
servants to go out of the house after it was dark, under 
9n apprehension that they should see, or be seized by, 
his spirit. They were, however, very ignorant young 
persons. The natives in general laugh at their former 
credulity. The whole system of their superstition 
seems to have been, in every respect, wonderfully 
adapted to debase the mind, and keep the people in this 
most-abject subjection to the priests, who, in order to 
maintain their influence, had recourse to this extensive 
and imposing machinery of Supernatural agency ; and 
it must be confessed that, considering their isolated 
situation, their entire ignorance of science, of natural 
and experimental philosophy, their ardent temperament, 
the romantic nature of the country, and the adventa- 
rous character of many of their achievements, there 
was something remarkably imposing to an uncultivated 
mind in the system here inculcated. 

Abnost every native custom connected with the death 
of relations or friends was singular, and none perhaps 
more so than the otohaa, which, though not confined to 
instances of death, was then most violent. It consisted 
in the most frantic expressions of grief, under which 
individuals acted as if bereft of reason. It commenced 
when the sick person appeared to be dying ; the wailing 
then was often most distressing; but as soon as the 
spirit had departed the individuals became quite un- 
governable. 

They not only wailed in the loudest and most affect- 
ing tone, but tore their hair, rent their garments, and 
cut themselves with shark's teeth or knives in a shock- 
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ing manner. The instnunent nsuaUy emplored was a 
amall cane, about four inchea long, witli fire or alx 
ahark's teeth fixed in on t^posite sides. With one 
of these instrumenta every female provided heraetf 
after marriage, and on occasiona of oeath it was 00- 
aparingij used. ~ 

With «ome this was not sufficient ; they prepared a 
short instrument, something like a plumber's mallet, 
about five 01 six inches long, roundea at one end for a 
handle, and armed with two or three rows of shark'a 
teeth fized in the wood, at the other. With this, on 
the death of a relative or a friend, they cut themselves 
anmercifuUy, striking the head, temples, cheek, and 
breast, till the blood flowed profusely irom the wounds. 
At the same time they uttered the most deafening and 
agonizing cries ; and the distortion of their counte- 
nances, their torn and dishevelled hair, the nungled 
tears and blood that covered their bodies, their wild 
gestures, and unruly conduct, often gave them a. fright* 
ful and almost inhuman appearance. This cruelty wa» 
principally performed by the females, but not by them 
only ; the men committed on these occasions the same 
enormities, and not only cut themselves, but came 
armed with clubs and other deadly weapons. 

The otohaa commenced with the nearest relations of 
the deceased, but it was not confined to them ; so soon 
as the tidings spread, and the sound of the lamentations 
was heard through the neighbourhood, the friends and 
relatives repaired to the spot, and joined in the tragic 

I am not prepared to say that the same enormities 
were practised here as in the Sandwich Islands at 
these tunes, but on the death of aking or principal chief 
the scenes exhibited in and around the house were in 
appearance demoniacal. The relatives and members 
of the household began ; the other chiefs of the island 
and their relatives came to sympathize with the sur- 
vivors, and, on reaching the place,~ioiDed in the infu- 
riated conduct of the bereaved ; the tenantry of the 
chiefs also came, and, giving themselves up to all the 
savage infatuation which the conduct of their asso- 
ciates or the influence of their superstitions inspired, 
they not only tore their hair, and lacerated their tradiea 
till they were covered with blood, but often fought with 
clubs and stones till murder followed. 
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Aana has now some dreadful indentations on his 
scull from blows he received by stones on one of these 
occasions at Hu^ine ; and in almost one of the last 
otohaa oteerved in the same island, a man was killed by 
the contents of the musket of another. Since the in- 
troduction of firearms, they have been used in these 
seasons ; and the smoke and report of the guns most 
have added to the din and terrible confusion of the 
scene. I cannot conceive of a spectacle more appal- 
ling* than that which the infuriated rabble, smeared 
with their own blood, presenting every frightful disto^ 
lion in feature, and frantic madness in action, must 
often have exhibited. This scene was sometimes con- 
tinued for two or three successive days, or longer, on 
the death of a person of distinction. 

I have often conversed with the people on their rea- 
sons for this strange procedure, and have asked them 
if it was not exce^ingly painful to them to cut them- 
selves as they were accustomed to do. They have 
always answered that it was very painful in some parts 
of the face — that the upper lip, or the space between 
the upper lip and the nostril, was the most tender, and 
a stroke there was always attended with the greatest 
pain — ^that it was their custom, and therefore consid- 
ered indispensable, as it was designed to express the 
depth of their sorrow — that any one who should not 
do so would be considered deficient in respect for the 
deceased, and also as insulting to his family. The acts 
of violence committed, they added, were the effects 
of the paroxysms of their sorrow, which made them 
neneva, or insensible. They continued till their grief 
was uamaha, or satisfied, which often was not the case 
till they had received several severe blows upon the 
tender part above mentioned. 

The females on these occasions sometimes put on a 
kind of short apron of a particular sort of cloth, which 
they held up with one hand, while they cut themselves 
with the other. In this apron they caught the blood 
that flowed from the grief-inflicted wounds, until it was 
almost saturated. It was then dried in the sun, and 
given to the nearest surviving relations as a proof of 
the affection of the donor, and was preserved by the 
bereaved family as a token of the estimation in which 
the departed had been held. 

Had the otohaa been conjQned to instances of death, 
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or seasooa of great calamity, it would not hare appeared 
eo Btrange, as it does in connexion with the fact, that 
it was practised on other occasions, when feelinss the 
most opposite to those of calamity were induced. In 
ita milder form, it was an expression of jojj as well as 
of ^ef ; and when a husband or a soa returned to his 
family, after a season of absence, or exposure to daO' 
ger, nls arrival wae greeted, not only with the cordial 
welcome and the warm embrace, but loud wailing was 
uttered, and the instrument armed with shark's t«eth 
applied, in proportion to the joy experienced. 

The early- visiters and the first missionaries were 
much surprised at this strange and contradictory 
usage ; and, in answer to their inquiries, were informed 
that it was the custom of Tahiti. The wailing wai 
Dot 80 excessive, or the duration so Ions, nor were 
thd enormities committed so great, as in me event of a 
death. The otohaa appears to have been adopted by 
the people to express the violence or excess of then 
passion, whether Joy or grief. 

There was another custom associated with their be- 
reavements by death, of an opposite character, and 
more agreeable to contemplate. This was their ele- 
giac ballads, prepared by the bards, and recited for the 
consolation of the family. They generally followed 
the otohaa, and were often treasured up in the mem- 
ory of the survivors, and eventually became a part of 
the ballads of the natioo. Though highly flgurative 
and beautiful in sentiment, breathing a pathetic spirit 
of sympathy and consolation, they were often historical, 
or rather biographical, recounting under all the imagery 
of song the leading event in the life of the individuals, 
and were remarkably interesting when that life had 
been one of enterprise, adventure, or incident. 

Scarcely had Taaroarii, the young chieftain of Hua- 
hine, been consigned to the tomb, when a ballad was 
prepared, after the ancient usage of hia country. I 
neard it once or twice, and intended to have com- 
mitted it to paper, but my voyage to the Sandwich 
Ishuids, shortly afterward, prevented. It commenced 
in a truly pathetic manner ; the first lines were — 

Da met It Uoto o Atiapii t nlo li on* 
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** The pride of Atiapii* sleeps in the cavern .; 
Departed has its glory, or its brightness," dec. 

It was, throughout, adapted to awaken tenderness 
and regret at the event, and sympathy with thesar- 
vivors. 

Soon after the decease of a chief or person of dis- 
tinction, another singular ceremony, called a l^vm, was 
performed by the relatives or dependants. The prin- 
cipal actor in this procession was a priest, or relative, 
wno wore a curious dress, the most imposing part of 
which was the head ornament, or parae. A cap of 
thick native cloth was fitted close to the head; in 
front were two large broad mother-of-pearl shells, 
covering the face like a mask, with one small aperture 
through which the wearer could look. Above the 
mask a number of beautiful, long, white, red-tipped 
tail-feathers of the tropic bird were fixed, diverging 
like ray^ ; beneath the mask was a curved piece of thin 
yet strong board, six or nine inches wide in the centre, 
but narrow at the ends, which; turned upwards, gave it 
the appearance of a crescent. 

Attached to this was a beautiful kind of net-work of 
small pieces of brilliant mother-of-pearl shell, called 
the ahu aua, each piece, being about an inch or an inch 
and a half long, and less than a quarter of an ihch wide. 
Every piece was finely polished, and reduced to the 
thinness of a card ; a small perforation was made at 
each corner, and the pieces fastened together by threads 
passed through these perforations. They were fixed 
perpendicularly to the board, and extended nearly from 
one end to the other. The depth varied according to 
the taste or means of the family, but it was generally 
nine inches or a foot. 

The labour in making this part of the parae must 
have been excessive. The many hundred pieces of 
mother-of-pearl shell that must have been cut, ground 
down to the required thickness, polished, and perforated, 
without iron tools, before a single line could be fixed 
upon the headdress, required a degree of patience 
that is surprising. The manufacture was regarded as 
a sacred work; emblems of intercourse with the gods 
were required to be placed in front of the parae when 
it was made. 

* One of the names of the island of Hnahine. 
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This part covered the breast of the wearer ; a suc- 
cession of pieces of black and yellow cloth fastened 
to the pearl shell netting, surrounded the -body, and 
reached sometimes to the loins, to the knees, or evea 
to the ankles. The beautiful mother-of-pearl shell net- 
work was fringed with feathers ; a large bunch of man- 
of-Wid^ird^s plumage was fixed at each end of the 
board^femd two elegantly shaped oro-oro feather tassels, 
hanging from each end, were attached to the light 
board by cords, also covered with feathers. 

In one hand the heva carried a paeho, a terrific wea- 
pon, about five feet long, one end rounded for a handle, 
the other broad and flat, and in shape not unlike a short 
scythe. The point was ornamented with a tuft of fea- 
thers, and the inner or concave side armed with a lin'e 
of large strong shark's teeth, fixed in the wood by the 
fibres of the tough ieie. In the other hand he held a 
iete^ or kind of clapper, formed with a large and sismaller 
pearl-oyster shell, beautifully polished. 

The man thus arrayed led the procession which 
came from the valley, whither, as if under the parox- 
ysm of grief, the party had retired at the death of the 
person for whom this was used, and continued, as he 
walked along, to strike or jingle the shells against each 
other, to give notice of his approach. He was attended 
by a number of men and boys, painted with charcoal 
and red and white clay, as if they had endeavoured . to 
render themselves as hideous as possible. They wore 
only a maro or girdle, and were covered with thesie 
coloured earths. Sometimes the body was painted red, 
with black and white stripes ; at other times the face 
painted red or black, and the rest of the body red and 
white. The pigment was mixed with the gum of the 
bread-fruit tree, that it might adhere to the skin. They 
were armed with a cliib or cudgel, and proceeded 
through the district, seizing and beating every person 
they met with, who did not show them the greatest 
respect ; any one who should ridicule them would be 
unmercifully cut with the paeho. The only remedy 
was to fly to the king's temple, which was on this, as 
well as some other occasions, a kind of sanctuary, or 
place of refuge. In general, all who saw their ap- 
proach instantly fled or hid themselves* 
I , They did not enter any of the dwellings, but often 
struck them as they passed by, to the great terror of 
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those within. They -appeared and acted as if they 
were deranred, and were supposed to be inspired by 
the spirit of the deceased, to revenge any injury hie 
night have received, or to punish those who had not 
shown due respect to his remains. It was often the 
means of commencinff Tbl war, which frequently proved 
fatal to multitudes before it terminated. Tuihetawaft 
the god of this singular ceremony. 
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''^piv tkMt ffou may cany to theJUn, and hold readily in your hand, 
nnwittuni u^^ after alL A man vriU often lock at tteim and be 
temfM to go on, when he would hone beenfh^htened at books <^ a larger 
09*0, «nd ya mare erudite ^ppearauceJ*-^ Vr. Johhsoii. 



Ths pnqyrietCHrs of th« Venily Library feel themsdves sUmnlated to 
increased exertkNM by the diatingatehed fmonr with which it has already 
been received. 

The Tolamea now befbro the pnblie may be confidently appealed to 
as pnxA of zeal on the part <^ the pablishers to present to their readera 
a aeries of prodactions, which, as they are connected, not with ephemeral, 
but with permanent sobjects, may, years hence as well as now, be con- 
■ulted fbr lively amusement as well as solid instruction. 

To render this Library still more worthy of Dstronage, the proprie- 
tors propose incorporating in it such wonu of interest an<f value as 
may appear in the various Libraries and Miscellanies now preparing in 
Europe, particularly ** Constable's Miscellany," the ** Edinburgh Cabinef* 
Library, ice. All these productions, as tbey emanate flrom the press, 
will be submitted to literary gentlemen for inspection ; and none will be 
reprinted but such as shall be found calculated to sustain the exalted 
character which this Library has already acquired. 

Several well-known authors have been engaged to prefpan kr it original 
worksof an American character, on History, Biography, Travels, 4cc. Ac. 

Every distinct subject will in general be compretiended in one volume, 
or at roost in three volumes, which may form either a portion of the 
series or a complete work by itself; and each volume will be embellished 
with appropriate engravings. 

The entire series vvill be the production of authors of eminence, who 
have acquired celebrity by their literary labours, and whose namea, m 
they appear in succession, will afford the surest guarantee to the pwUe 
for the satisfkctory manner in which the subjects will be treated. 

Such is the plan by which it is intended to form an American Family 
Library, comprising all that is valuable in those branches of knowledge 
which most happily unite entertainment with instruction. The utmost 
care will be taken, not only to exclude whatever can have an injurious 
influence on the mind, but to embrace every thing calculated to atrengthen 
the best and most salutary impressions. 

With these arrangements and focilities, the publishers flatter then- 
selves that they aball be able to jameat to their feUow-citiiens a work 
of unparalleled merit and cheapness, embracing subjects adapisd to all 
classes of rcMders, and forming a body of literature deserving the praise 
tk having instructed many, and amused all ; and above every other spe- 
cies of eulogy, of being fit to be introduced, without reserve or exception, 
by the fhther of a flunily to the domestic circle. Meanwhile, the very low 
price at which it is charged renders more extensive patronage necessary 
for ita support and prosecution. The immediate encouragement, theie- 
fors, of those who am>rove ita plan and execution is respectfully solicited. 
The woit may be obtained in complete aeta, or in separate numhara, 
ftom the princ^ bookaeUers throughoat the United Statea. 



Recommendations of the Family Library. 

Thi following opinioas, selected flrom highly reepecuble Joarnale, will 
enable thoee who are unacquainted with tiie Family Library to Tonn an 
estimate or its merits. Numerous other notices, equally favourable, and 
fhmi sources equally respectable, mif ht be presented if deemed necessary. 

**The Family Library.— A very excellent, and always entertaining Bfis- 
tteWvij.^—EdiT^iirgh Review^ No. 103. 

*' The FamUy Library.— Vfe think this series of books entitled to the 
eitensiTe patronage they have received (Vom the public. The svMbcu 
selected are, generally, both uaeAU and interesting in themselres, aad are 
treated in a popular and agreeable manner : the style is clear, easy, and 
flowmg, adapted to the taste of general readers, for whom the books are 
designed. Tlie writers are mostly men of high rank in the literary w<Hid, 
and appecr to possess the happy talent of blending instruction with 

amusement We hesitate not to commend it to the pnblic as a valuable 

aeries of works, and worthy a place in every gentleman's library .''—Jfag-O" 
ziru itf Ut^fid and Enttrtaining Knowledge. 

** We take the opportunity again to recommend this valuable series of 
volumes to the public patronage. We know of no mode in which so much 
entertaining matter may be procured, at so cheap a rate, as in the Family 
Library."— iV. Y. Daily Advertiser. 

** The Family Library should be in the hands of every person. Thus 
fkr it has treated of subjects interesting to all, condensed in 9 perspicuous 
and agreeable style......we have so repeatedly spoken or the merits of the 

design of this worii, and of the able manner in which it is edited, that on 
this occasion we will only repeat our conviction, that it is worthy a place 
in every library in the country, and will prove one of the most uselVil as 
it is one of the most interesting publications which has ever issued Cram 
the American press."— iV. Y. Courier fy Ehguirer. 

** It is iMedless at this late period to commend to public attention and 
mioonragement the collection of delightftil works now in a coufse of pub> 
Ucation under the appropriate title of the Family Library."— JV*. Y. Eve- 
ning JoumaL 

**We have repeatedly expressed our unwavering confidence in the 
merits of this valuable series of popular and instructive books. The 
Family Library has now reached its sixteenth number, with the increasing 
favour of the enlightened Ameriran public ; and we have heartl of but 
one dissenting voice among the periodical and newspaper publisbers who 
have frequently noticed and applauded the plan and the execution of the 
Family Library. A censure so entirely destitute of reason cannot Injure 
a class of publications pure in sentiment and judicious and tastet\jl in 
composition." — The Cabinet of Religion, «V-c. 

" The names of the writers employed are a sufficient surety that the 
merit of the Family Library will suffer no decline."— A". Y. Evening Post. 

"The Family Library is a collection which should be sought atler by 
every one desirous of procuring the most valuable new works in the 
cheapest and most convenient form." — N. Y. Daily Sentinel. 

" Those who condense and arrange such works for publication, and 
they also who promulgate them, richly deserve the thanks and patronage 
of all enlightened communities in the country. The Family Library 
promises to be a most useful and cheap repository of the most important 

events of profkne, ancient, and modern history A series of volumes, 

well conducted, and published with such stirring contents, cannot fail to 
surpass all dry encyclopedias, or difThse and elaborate histories or biogra- 
phies, minerably translated, and extended to the very stretch of ver- 
bosity."— PAi/ode/pAta Gazette. 
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